-» 2, St. Stephen’s Street. 
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every kind being unnecessary, the most nervous patient can be supplied without fear of pain or inconvenience. 
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ESTE: \ENINBSIMEDN ayo'830 
30, BERNERS STREET, we D E N TI sts 448, STRAND, 


OXFORD STREET, and Opposite Charing Cross Railway Station 


Solicit attention to their method of supplying Artificial Teeth on a system of PAINLESS DENTISTRY. 
These artificial teeth are unequalled for economy, durability, comfort, and all purposes of articulation and mastication. Operations of 


Consultation free. Teeth from 5s. ; Sets from 5 to-25 guineas warrante 
For the efficacy, utility, and success of their system, vide Lancet 
a ee, 30, Berners Street Oxford Street, 448, Strand, London; 15, Whitefriargate, Hull; 10, Norfolk Street, Sheffield; 4, East 
eds ; and 14, St. Nicholas Street, Scarbro’. 
Observe—Estab. 1830. No connection with any of the same name. 
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FIRST . Saw The attention of the public 
MANUFACTURED 4 S C and the medical profession 
\ a. U» is called to this fac-simile 

A.D. 1742, & of a label placed on the 





OR MORE THAN 






&> We guarantee $f 
Rey bag! yh eed of on top of each canister of 


Genuine Mustard. 























TWENTY YEARS. by Male ifs KEEN’S 
‘ “5 Qe / DOUBLE-SUPER || 
SOLD \°S Sold in rey ° | 
BY ALL NLS) MUSTARD | 
» Canis’ ~— 
FAMILY GROCERS Orn has strength and quality to | | 
THROUGHOUT recommend it to all con- | 


Great Britain. sumers. | 





POLSON & CO.’S 


WM. 
PATENT CORN FLOUR. 


qualities, have secured for it the high reputation it has so long maintained. It is invaluable as an article of food for 
Children, and unequalled for Puppines, CusTarDs, BLanc Manes, &c., &c. | 
Dr. LANKESTER, Coroner for Middlesex, and Superintendent of Government Food Collection at Kensington, says,— 
I am so well satisfied with your Corn Flour, that I have given directions for its use in my own family.” 


Purchasers are requested to note that every | 
packet of this GENUINE article bears the A VA KE | 
Autograph of our firm, ‘sgn LDL oO | 

















WILLCOX AND GIBBS | 


NOISELESS 


FAMILY SEWING MACHINE. 


SILENT, SIMPLE, COMPACT, ARTISTIC, EFFICIENT, 
DURABLE, AND CHEAP. 


THE MOST PERFECT FAMILY MACHINE. 


Executes Hemming, Felling, Tucking, Binding, Cording, Braiding, and Embroidery: will do 
all kinds of domestic work: in short, it is the Cheapest and Best Family Sewing Machine in the 
world. Cannot be put out of order, and is learned in an hour. 

Printed Directions with every Machine. Instructions gratis. All Machines warranted. 
Illustrated Price-Lists gratis and Post-free. Inspection invite 


PRICE from £8. 
186, REGENT STREET, LONDON, W. 
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THE CITY OF GLASGOW 


LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY. 
CAPITAL, £600,000. EXISTING ASSURANCES, £2,885,000. | REVENUE, £112,000. 


Accumulated and Invested Funds, Half-a-Million. 


THIS COMPAN » 4 offers to the Public the combined advantages of Perfect Security, Moderate 
Premiums, Liberal Participation in Profits, and Great Freedom in respect of 
Foreign Residence and Travel. 

NEW SYSTEMS OF ASSURANCE. 
N addition to the ordinary methods of assurance, Policies are issued on the DECREASING TERMINATING 
PREMIUM SYSTEM, now introduced by this Company, under which the original premiums are reduced by 
one-fourth every ten years, ceasing altogether with the fortieth payment,—a method very suitable to Assurers who may 
wish to be relieved from payments as life advances and other claims arise; and the HALF PREMIUM SYSTEM, 
under which Assurances can be effected at half rates for five years, without any debt being created on the Policy, — 

a plan designed to answer the requirements of persons of limited but progressive incomes. 

NOTE—7he profits in past years make it highly probable that an Assurer, under a Policy with participation on the 
Decreasing Terminating Premium System, wil] have it in his power to obtain relief from all payments after 
the twentieth, by a surrender of a portion of his Bonus additions. ; 








GLASGOW—40, ST. VINCENT PLACE. EDINBURGH—21, ST. ANDREW SQUARE. 
LONDON—12, KING WILLIAM STREET. DUBLIN—25, WESTMORELAND STREET. 





Homeopathic Practitioners, and the Medical Profession generally, recommend cocoa as being the most healthful of 
all beverages. When the doctrine of homeopathy was first introduced into this country, there were to be obtained no 
preparations of cocoa either attractive to the taste or acceptable to the stomach ; the nut was either supplied in the crude 
state, or so unskilfully manufactured as to obtain little notice. J. Epps, of London, homeopathic chemist, was induced 
in the year 1839 to turn his attention to this subject, and at length succeeded, with the assistance of elaborate machinery, 
in being the first to produce an article pure in its composition, and so refined by the perfect trituration it receives in the 
process it passes through, as to be most acceptable to the delicate stomach. Asa 


BREAKFAST BEVERAGE 


For general use, EPPS’S COCOA is distinguished as invigorating, with a grateful smoothness and delicious aroma. Dr. 
Hassall, in his work ‘ Food and its Adulterations,” says—‘‘ Cocoa contains a great variety of important nutritive prin- 
ciples ; every ingredient necessary to the growth and sustenance of the body.” Again, ‘* As a nuitritive, cocoa stands 
very much higher than either coffee or tea,” Directions :—Two teaspoonfuls of the powder in a breakfast cup, filled up with 
boiling water or milk. Secured in tin-lined +1b., }1b., and 1 lb. labelled packets, and sold at 1s. 6d. per Ib. by grocers, 
confectioners, and chemists. Each packet is labelled ‘J. Epes, Homcopathic Chemist, 112, Great Russell Street ; 170, 

’ ’ t ? ’ , ’ 
Piccadilly ; and 48, Threadneedle Street ; Manufactory, 398, Euston Road.” 





DR. RIDGE’S PATENT (cooxep) FOOD 
FOR INFANTS,——FOR INVALIDS. 








SATISFYING. AGREEABLE. 
STRENGTHENING. | DIGESTIBLE. 
SOOTHING. | NOURISHING. 


Having ‘been thoroughly Cooked, it is most nourishing, light, and digestible. Gives 
Quiet Nights to Mothers, Nurses, Infants; and Health! Strength! Comfort! 
to all. No acidity or wind. Made without trouble. As professionally certified, it has 
saved the lives of many, when other diet had failed. 

Sold everywhere, in Canisters at 4d., 8d., 18., 2s. 6d., 5s. 6d., and 10s. Gd. each. 
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MACHINE COMPANY (LIMITED), 


BRITANNIA WORKS, GLASGOW; LONDON DEPOT, 71, OXFORD STREET (nearly opposite the Pantheon)- 











The Editor of TuE SuNDAY MAGazinNe, while deeply grateful for the kind tone that characterizes the numberless letters addressed to him, begs to intimate that he ; 


cannot undertake to answer them all, nor to be responsible for the return of the MSS. forwurded by volunteer writers. 
*,* All Communications respecting the insertion of Advertisements to be addressed to Messrs. Ross & Co., 7, Burleigh Street, Strand, London. 
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HATCHARD & CO,, 


BOOKSELLERS, BY APPOINTMENT, TO H.R.H. THE PRINCESS OF WALES. 


PUBLISHERS, BIBLES AND PRAYER BOOKS. 

NEW PUBLICATIONS OF MERIT. CHILDREN’S BOOKS AND PERIODICALS. 
BOOKS BOUND. , LIBRARIES ARRANGED. 

BOOKS SENT FREE BY POST. LIBERAL DISCOUNT FOR CASH. 





187, PICCADILLY, W. 





REV. DR. GUTHRIE’S WORKS. | NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION. 


Just published, a Second Edition, price 10s. 6d., of 





z THE FATHERHOOD OF GOD, 
Fortieth Thousand, feap. Svo, price 3s. 6d., WITH 
AN EXPLANATORY PREFACE, and an ADDITIONAL SCRIP- 
THE GOSPEL IN EZEKIEL. TURAL EXPOSITION. : 


U P 18 By R. 8. CANDLISH, D.D. 
Si — rincipal of the New College, and Minister of Free St. George’s C : 
Twentieth Thousand, feap. Svo, price 5s., a x acs sen Parnes Reena 


CHRIST AND THE INHERITANCE OF THE aie the First Edition may obtain the new matter, gratis, 
SAINTS. ; 


Il. 
Eighth Thousand, fcap. Svo, price 5s., Fourth Edition, crown 8vo, cloth, price 7s. 6d., 
THE WAY TO LIFE. QUIET RESTING PLACES. 


By ALEXANDER RALEIGH, D.D., Canonbury. 


Edinburgh : Apam & CHARLES Buack. 








Edinburgh: Apam & CHARLEs BLACK. Edinburgh : Apam & CHARLES BLACK. 








HUGH MILLERS WORKS. 


In Twelve Volumes, Crown 8vo, cloth, with Illustrations. 


I. TESTIMONY OF THE ROCKS. Crown 8vo, 7s.6d. , VII. SKETCH BOOK OF POPULAR GEOLOGY. 7s. 6d. 


II, MY SCHOOLS AND SCHOOLMASTERS. 7s. 6d. VIII. ESSAYS, HISTORICAL AND CRITICAL. ‘17s, 6d. 
III. THE OLD RED SANDSTONE, 7s. 6d. IX. THE CRUISE OF THE BETSEY. 7s, 6d. 

IV. FIRST IMPRESSIONS OF ENGLAND. 7s. Gd. X. TALES AND SKETCHES. 6s. 

V. SCENES AND LEGENDS. 7s. 6d. XI. EDINBURGH AND ITS NEIGHBOURHOOD. 6s. 
VI, TESTIMONY OF THE ROCKS. 7s. 6d. XII. RIGHTS OF THE CHRISTIAN PEOPLE. 7s. 6d. 





EDINBURGH : ADAM AND CHARLES BLACK. 





TO BE ISSUED WITH THE JANUARY MAGAZINES. 





In crown 8vo, price One Shilling, PART I. of 


KITTO’S 
DAILY BIBLE ILLUSTRATIONS. 


NEW EDITION, REVISED, 
BY THE 


REV. DR. PORTER, 


PROFESSOR OF BIBLICAL LITERATURE, BELFAST, 


AvuTHOR oF ‘‘Murray’s HANDBOOK OF SYRIA AND PALESTINE,” ‘‘THE GIANT CITIES OF BASHAN,” ETC. 
To be continued in Monthly Parts till completed. 


*.* For particulars see Bills in December Magazines. 





EpinsurcH : WILLIAM OLIPHANT AND CO. Lonpvon: HAMILTON AND CO. 
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HIGH CLASS BOOKS AT MUDIE’S LIBRARY. 


All the Best New Works in History, Biography, Religion, Philosophy, Travel, and Adventure, and the Higher Class 
of Fiction, are in Circulation at MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 

Fresh Copies. continue to be added as the demand increases, and arrangements are made with the leading Publishers 
for an ample supply of all the principal Forthcoming Books as they appear. 





First-Class Single Subscription, One Guinea per Annum, commencing at any date. 


FAMILY SUBSCRIPTION, TWO GUINEAS PER ANNUM AND UPWARDS, 


According to the number of Volumes required. 
LITERARY INSTITUTIONS, BOOK SOCIETIES, AND TOWN AND VILLAGE LIBRARIES SUPPLIED. 
Prospectuses postage free on application. 


Mupie’s Serect Lisrary (Limited), New Oxrorp Street, Lonpon. 











Now ready. 


PETER PARLEY’S ANNUAL FOR 1866. 


EXQUISITELY ILLUSTRATED WITH COLOURED AND NUMEROUS OTHER PICTURES. 
PARENTS, GUARDIANS, and SCHOOLMASTERS should remember that the ‘‘ BOYS’ OLD FRIEND” is pure, instructive, and 


amusing. 
Elegantly bound in cloth gilt, price 5s. 
KENT & CO., PATERNOSTER ROW, AND ALL BOOKSELLERS. 


BOOTH AND FOX. 


EIDER DUCK and ARCTIC GOOSE DOWN CLOTHING, and PATENT DOWN QUILTS, are now in very 
great demand. 

Real Down UNDER SKIRTS and Over Skirts, Ladies’ Morning Robes, Vests, Garibaldies, also Chest Protectors, 
are as WARM as several folds of Woollen fabric, and not nearly the weight of one, and are a great protection against 
an easterly wind. 

The Turkey Red Chintz Patterns are fast coloured, and equal in effect to rich INDIAN SHAWLS. 

The Silk and Llama Coverings of these goods are highly attractive. 





The Chintz Skirts, Quilts, &e., will Wash with the Down inside without injury. 
SOLD BY LEADING DRAPERS AND UPHOLSTERERS. 


Prize Medal awarded in 1862 for Quilts and Feathers, and at Dublin in 
1865 for Quilts and Skirts. 


SOFT, DELICATE, WHITE, 


And Clear Skins, with a DELIGHTFUL and LASTING FRAGRANCE, by using 
FIELD’S CELEBRATED 


UNITED SERVICE SOAP TABLETS, 


FREE FROM  Madeof THE PUREST POSSIBLE INGREDIENTS, Exquisirety Perrumen, 
COCOA NUT OIL. "And recommended by the Faculty. FREE FROM 
= ONLY SEE THAT the name of J. C. and J. Field is on every Tablet, COCOA NUT OIL. 
















Wholesale at the Works, UPPER MARSH, LAMBETH, London, and retail of 
Chemists, Grocers, and Perfumers throughout the Kingdom; where also may 
be obtained their 


PRIZE MEDAL PARAFFINE CANDLES, 


6d. each. = As adopted by Her Masesry’s GOVERNMENT, and 


THE NEW SELF-FITTING SNUFFLESS CANDLE. 


PATENT CHINA, GLASS, PARIAN, &e. | BOARD AND EDUCATION. 








TORT ws mn}|J ACKSON’S CEMENT P 
ADHESIVE ENVELOPES, ag $2} mah iv, [surpasses in’ neatness, 7 Canonmills House, Eyre Place, 
¢ att BEN \strength, in cheapness, an : 
The most Secure that are made. ; YAW ae Oy esrerag reggier se pores Edinburgh, 
JEREMIAH SMITH & C0.’S a jelienates, Tt hes otoed ihe R. D 0 UG LAS receives into his 
> Seg) quarters of the world.— ‘amily a limited number f Young Gen- 
INDIA, CHINA, AND GENERAL : Wal | Sold by Chemisis, xc., a tlemen as Boarders, who sey etther Send 


STATIONERY WAREHOUSE, i pry on his own School in Great King Street, or any 


42, RATHBONE PLACE = Ff} gti: oA of the Classical Institutions in town. 
an aan >. " 218 printe ps, from the 
OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W. outta Witsoer et ay Proprietor, a Prospectuses containing Terms, References, 
Catalogues Post Free. Genuine Bottle, — | Sérangeways, Manchester. &c., forwarded on application. 














































































BROWN AND POLSON’S 


PATENT CORN FLOUR, 


WARRANTED PERFECTLY PURE. 


MUCH RECOMMENDED 


FOR CHILDREN’S DIET. 





Corn Flour, to be fully appreciated, should be genuine, obtained in its perfect condition, kept 
dry, and apart from anything that imparts a flavour. In 7 Ib. and 14]b. it is supplied in tin at 
the same price as packets, and warranted to keep sweet for years in any climate. 


“JOHN BROWN,” “JOHN POLSON,” 


Is signed by the makers on each package, as counterfeit cheap kinds are sometimes offered instead 
of Brown & Polson’s. 





In 1842, 
BROWN & POLSON’S PATENT POWDER STARCH 


Was introduced, being first of the kind known. It maintains the highest reputation for 
Excellence of Quality. 





FRY’S 
CHOCOLATE FOR EATING, 


IN STICKS, DROPS, &c. 


is rapidly increasing in public favour. It is very delicious and sustaining, and is thus peculiarly adapted for persons requiring light 
refreshment in a portable and convenient form. Being very pure and wholesome, Fry’s Chocolate for Eating is strongly recommended for 
Children, with whom it is a universal favourite. 


FRY’S CHOCOLATE CREAMS 


ARE AN EXCEEDINGLY DELICIOUS SWEETMEAT. 


FRY’S CHOCOLATE FOR EATING, in great variety, and FRY’S CHOCOLATE CREAMS, are also sold in Fancy Boxes from 6d. each, 
very suitable for Presents, Christmas Trees, &c. May be had at the Crystal Palace, at various Railway Refreshment Rooms, «nd of Grocers, 
Confectioners, &c., throughout the United Kingdom. 

THE ONLY PRIZE MEDAL, 1862, awarded to any English Manufacturer of CHOCOLATE AND COCOA, was obtained by 


J. 8. FRY & SONS, BRISTOL AND LONDON. 


NEWTON, WILSON, & COS PATENT SEWING MACHINES. 


These Machines possess the very latest improvements in both Lock and Knotted Stitch. Their 
reputation has long been established as the first in the market. Elegant in appearance ; simple, 
light, rapid, and noiseless in operation ; they combine, in the most inexpensive form, the perfection of 
simplicity in manipulation with the perfection of needlework in the results produced. 


THE LATEST NOVELTY 


In Family Sewing Machines is the NEW LOCK-STITCH MACHINE, at £6 6s., with Stand complete, 
being the cheapest Lock-Stitch Machine in the world. It may be had on a very handsome stand, with 


cover, at £8 8s. 

THE ECATEST NOVELTY 
In Manufacturing Sewing Machines is their NEW DUPLEX MACHINE, which comprises in one 
Machine an instantaneous double action, with a contrivance enabling the operator to stitch a new 
elastic in an old side-spring boot. This Machine is specially intended for Tailors and Shoemakers. 
Patterns of the Work of any of the Machines, with Illustrated Catalogue, forwarded post free from the 








GREAT CENTRAL DEPOT: 
144, HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON. 
OR FROM THE Brancu Depots :— 


ExcHANGE BuILpiIncs, BIRMINGHAM. 3, HANOVER STREET, EDINBURGH. 
Union Corner, GLASGOW. 108 AND 109, GrAFTon SrrEeET, DUBLIN. 
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REDUCTION 





R. E, SIMPSON & CO’S CZLEBRATED SEWING MACHINES 


IN PRICES 


WHICH ARE NOW AS FOLLOWS: ’ 


No. 1 Machine and Stand ........ 
No. 2, or Family Do. Do. 

No, 4 Do. Do. . 

No. 5 Do. Do. 





These Machines have now heen before the Public for many 
years, and have been pronuunced suitable for all varieties of work. 
They are largely in use among Manufacturers and Families—will 
Bind, Braid, Hem, Cord, Quilt, &e. solf-ac Gauges— 
are all made under our own supe X enced and 
skilful workmen—made of the best me ul, undergoing a test, 
and warranted— ut once § ring qualities on the efficiency 
of which the most sceptical e2m depend. 

Call or send for a Circular, and learn the reasons why Simpson's 
Macuinss are preferred to others. 


Glasgow: 90, MaxwellSt. ) 
Edinburgh; 16, Cockburn St. { 


























LONDON:116,CHEAPSIDE. 





A WEEKLY MAGAZIN 


E FOR THE YOUNG. 





With the Magazines for January, 1866 


, will be published the First Number of 


KIND WORDS, 


FOR BOYS 


AND GIRLS. 


TO BE CONTINUED WEEKLY, PRICE ONE HALFPENNY. 


This new periodical will be prepared especially for children and 
nor yet frivolous. ‘‘ Kinp Worps” will endeavour always to be cons 
reproof where reproof is needed. It will strive to cultivate pure tast 
thousands of young hearts,—being desirous that its weekly visits 
for the timid, information for the learner, advice for the inqui 

Good tales will form a prominent feature. 
Magazine will be conducted in a Christian spi it. 





or, fun 


shall be looked for with delight. 


young persons, and will aim to be attractive and useful—not tedious, 


istent with its name, yet will not allow its kindness to omit judicious 


es, and to form noble habits. It will seek to be a welcome friend to 
**Kinp Worps” will bring encouragement 
for the frolicksome, counsel and earnest words for all. 


Boy and girl life, in their various relations and endless diversities, will be pictured. The 


“KIND WORDS” WILL BE ABUNDANTLY ILLUSTRATED, and for its appearance, as well as its contents, will, it is hoped, be 


hailed with delight by its young readers. 


Come, then! Fathers and Mothers ;— come! Uncles and Aunts ;— come! Teachers of the rising race; —come! Friends of children ;— 
support this effort to speak kind words to those you love, and help to place this new publication in the hands of the juvenile population. 


Weekly Numbers, One Halfpenny; Monthly Parts, Threepence. 





PUBLISHED AT 56, OLD 


BAILEY, LONDON, E.C. 





IMPORTANT TO LADIES. 
D."NICHOLSON & CO., 


SILK MERCERS TO THE QUEEN. 
Established 21 years. 


20 throughout the United Kingdom, or any other part of the | 
world where the Pattern Post applies. | 
The sets of patterns sent by NICHOLSON & CO. to their corre- | 
spondents represent upwards of 100 different varicties, and a Stock of | 
nearly £20,000 in value. | 
Coloured Glacés, from 1s. 44d. per yard; Checked, from 1 Guinea | 
the dress ; Reversible Broché Silks, from 2 Guineas ; Black Brochés, 
from £1 $s. 6d.; Moirés Antiques, from £1 19s. 6d. ; Foulard Silks, 
for Seaside or India, 1 Guinea ; Chéne Silks, from £1 18s. 6d. ; Black 
Glacés, Gros Grains, Gros Royals, &c , 20 per cent. under country prices. 


D. NICHOLSON & CO., 
50 to 52, St. Paul’s Churchyard, London. 





CHUBB’S PATENT SAFES, 
PATENT DETECTOR LOCKS. 
Illustrated Price Lists gratis and post free. 

57, ST. PAUL’S CHURCHYARD, LONDON. 


THE PATENT 
VICTORIA DIP CANDLES, 


MADE OF IMPROVED MATERIALS, AND 
REQUIRING NO SNUFFING, 
Are sold by all Grocers and Candle Dealers, and wholesale by 
PALMER AND CO., 
GREEN STREET, BETHNAL GREEN, N.E. 
Original Patentees of the Metallic Wick Candles ; 
MANUFACTURERS OF COMPOSITE AND OTHER CANDLES. 











PATTERNS OF NEW SILKS sent post free | 





| TO SUNDAY SCHOOL TEACHERS and LAY PREACHERS. 


\ ESSRS. SANGSTER & CO. beg to direct the attention of 
Teachers, Lay Preachers, and others, to their new and enlarged 
Edition, of which more than 15,000 copies have been sold, 
in Two Large Volumes, quarto, 2,800 pages, handsomely bound in 


KITTO'S FAMILY BIBLE, 


Ready on the Ist of November, comprising more than Eight Hundred 
kingravings on Wood, executed by Artists of the highest celebrity. 
With copious original Notes, explanatory of the Engravings, and of the 
History, Geography, Natural History, Literature, and Antiquities of 
the Sacred Scriptures ; anda Complete Index to the Notes and Engra- 
vings, Enlarged and Improved by the Rev. T. R. BIRKS, M.A. 
PRICE ONE GUINEA. 
A Copy will be presented to any gentleman who can procure ten 
subscribers. Illustrated Prospectuses and Testimonials post free. 
JAMES SANGSTER & CO, 36, Paternoster Row, E.C. 


By Royal Command, 


METALLIC PEN MAKER 2-3 2S TO THE QUEEN. 
IMPORTANT ANNOUNCEMENT ! 


JOSEPH GILLOTT, 
PATENT STEEL PEN MANUFACTURER, 


VICTORIA WORKS, GRAHAM STREET, BIRMINGHAM, 
EGS to inform the Commercial World, Scholastic Insti- 
tutions, and the Public generally, that, by a novel application 
of his unrivalled Machinery for making Steel Pens, he has introduced 
@ New series of his useful productions, which, for EXCELLENCE OF 
TEMPER, QUALITY OF MATERIAL, and, above all, CHEAPNESS IN PRICE, 
must ensure universal approbation, and defy competition. ; 
Each Pen bears the impress of his name as a guarautee of quality ; 
and they are put up in boxes ¢ontaining one gross each, with label 
outside, and the facsimile of his signature. 
At the request of numerous persons engaged in tuition, J. G. has 











introduced his WARRANTED SCHOOL AND PUBLIC PENS, which : 


are especially adapted to their use, being of different degrees of flexi- 
bility, and with fine, medium, and bri points, suitable for the 
various kinds of Writing taught in Schools. 

Sold Retail by all Stationers and Booksellers. Merchants and 
Wholesale Dealers can be supplied at the Works, GRaHAM STREET, 
BirMINGHAM; at 91, Jonn STREET, New YORK; and at 37, Grace- 
CHURCH STREET, LONDON. 
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Books to be Published 
Fmmiedtatelp, 





MAN AND THE GOSPEL. 
Discourses by THOMAS GUTHRIE, D.D. 
Author of “The Gospel in Ezekiel,” “The City, 


its Sins and Sorrows,” dc. One volume, post 


. 


8vo. 





MISCELLANIES. From the 
Collected Writings of EDWARD IRVING, 
One volume, post 8vo. 





SIX MONTHS AMONG THE 


CHARITIES OF EUROPE. By JOHN 
DE LIEFDE. Two vols. post 8vo, with 
Tilustrations. 





SERMONS AND EXPOST- 
TIONS. By the late JOHN ROBERTSON, 


D.D., Glasgow Cathedral. One volume, post 
8vo. 





REMINISCENCES OF A 
HIGHLAND PARISH. By NORMAN 
MACLEOD, D.D., one of Her Majesty's Chap- 
lains. One volume, post 8vo. 





CITOYENNE JACQUELINE. 


A Woman's Lot in the Great French Revolution. 
By SARAH TYTLER. 3 vols., foolscap 8vo. 





THE TRAGEDIES OF SO- 
PHOCLES. Newly Translated. With a 
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ANNALS OF A QUIET NEIGHBOURHOOD. 
BY THE VICAR. 


IV. 


On the way back, my thoughts were still occupied | 
with the woman I had seen in the little shop. The 
old man-of-war’s man was probably the nobler being 
of the two ; and if I had had to choose between them, 
I should no doubt have chosen him. But I had not 
to choose between them ; I had only to think about 
them; and I thought a great deal more about the one 
I could not understand than the one I could under- 
stand. For old Rogers wanted little help from me; 
whereas the other was evidently a soul in pain, and 
therefore belonged to me in peculiar right of my 
office ; while the readiest way in which I could justify 
to myself the possession of that office was to make it 
a shepherding of the sheep. So I resolved to find out 
what I could about her, as one having a right to 
know, that I might see whether I could not help 
her. From herself it was evident that her secret, 
if she had one, was not to be easily gained ; but 
even the common reports of the village would be 
some enlightenment to the darkness I was in about 
her. 

As I went again through the village, I observed a 
narrow lane siriking off to the left, and resolved to 
explore in that direction. It led up to one side of 
the large house of which I have already spoken. As 
I came near, I smelt what has been to me always a 
delightful smell—that of fresh deals under the hands 
of the carpenter. In the scent of those boards of 
pine is enclosed all the idea the tree could gather of 
the world of forest where it was reared. It speaks of 
many wild and bright but chiefly clean and rather 
cold things. If I were idling, it would draw me to 
it across many fields —Turning a corner, I heard the 
sound of a saw. And this sound drew me yet more. 
For a carpenter’s shop was the delight of my boy- 
hood ; and after I began to read the history of our 
Lord with something of that sense of reality with 
which we read other histories, and which, I am sorry 
to think, so much of the well-meant instruction we 
receive in our youth tends to destroy, my feeling 
about such a workshop grew stronger and stronger, 
till at last I never could go near enough to see the 
shavings lying on the floor of one, without a spiritual 
sensation such as I have in entering an old 
church ; which sensation, ever since having been 
admitted on the usual conditions to a Mahometan 
mosque, urges me to pull off, not only my hat, but my 
shoes likewise. And the feeling has grown upon me, 
till now it seems at times as if the only cure in the world 
for social pride would be to go for five silent minutes 
into a carpenter’s shop. How one can think of himself 
as above his neighbours, within sight, sound, or smell 
of one, I fear I am getting almost unable to imagine ; 
and one ought not to get out of sympathy with the 
wrong. Only as I am growing old now, it does not 
matter so much, for I dare say my time will not be 
very long. 

IIl.—6. 


| So I drew near to the shop, feeling as if the Lord 
might be at work there at one of the benches, And 
when I reached the door, there was my pale-faced 
hearer of the Sunday afternoon, sawing a beard for a 
coffin-lid, 

As my shadow fell across and darkened his work, 
he lifted his head and saw me. 

I could not altogether understand the expression of 
his countenance as he stood upright from his labour and 
touched his old hat with rather a proud than a cour- 
teous gesture. And I could not believe that he was glad 
to see me, although he laid down his saw and advanced 
to the door. It was the gentleman in him, not the 
man, that sought to make me welcome, hardly caring 
whether I saw through the ceremony or not. True 
there was a smile on his lips, but the smile of a man 
who cherishes a secret grudge ; of one who does not 
altogether dislike you, but who has a claim upon you— 
say, for an apology, of which claim he doubts whether 
you know the existence. So the smile seemed tightened 
and stopped just when it got half-way to its width, 
and was about to become hearty and begin to shine. 

** May I come in?” I said. 

**Come in, sir,”’? he answered. 

**T am glad I have happened to come upon you 
by accident,” I said. 

He smiled as if he did not quite believe in the 
accident, and considered it a part of the play between 
us that I should pretend it. I hastened to add : 

**T was wandering about the place, making some 
acquaintance with it, and with my friends in it, when 
I came upon you quite unexpectedly. You know I 
saw you in church on Sunday afternoon.” 

“IT know you saw me, sir,” he answered, with a 
motion as if to return to his work; “but, to tell 
the truth, I don’t go to church very often.” 

I did not quite know whether to take this as pro- 
ceeding from an honest fear of being misunderstood, 
or from a sense of being in general superior to all that 
sort of thing. But I felt that it would be of no good 
to pursue the inquiry directly. I looked therefore for 
something to say. 

‘*Ah! your work is not always a pleasant one,” I 
said, associating the feelings of which I have already 
spoken with the facts before me, and looking at the 
coffin, the lower part of which stood nearly finished 
upon trestJes on the floor. 

** Well, there are unpleasant things in all trades,” 
he answered. ‘‘ But it does not matter,” he added, 
with an increase of bitterness in his smile. 

“ST didn’t mean,” I said, ‘* that the work was un- 
pleasant—only sad. It.must always be painful to 
make a coffin.” 





funeral service. But for my part, I don’t see why it 
should be considered so unhappy for a man to be 
buried. This isn’t such a good job, after all, this 
| world, sir, you must allow.” 


‘A joimer gets used to it, sir, as you do to the . 
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‘¢ Neither is that coffin,” said I, as if by a sudden | 
inspiration. | 

The man seemed taken aback, as old Rogers might | 
have said. He looked at the coffin and then looked | 
at me. 

‘¢ Well, sir,” he said, after a short pause, which no 
doubt seemed longer both to him and to me than it 
would have seemed to any third person, ‘‘ I don’t see 
anything amiss with the coffin. I don’t say it’ll last 
till doomsday, as the gravedigger says to Hamlet, 
because I don’t know so much about doomsday as 
some people pretend to; but you see, sir, it’s not 
finished yet.” 

‘¢ Thank you,” I said; ‘‘ that’s just what I meant. 
You thought I was hasty in my judgment of your 
coffin ; whereas I only said of it knowingly what you 
said of the world thoughtlessly. How do you know 
that the world is finished any more than your coffin ? 
And how dare you then say that it is a bad job ?” 

The same respectfully scornful smile passed over 
his face, as much as to say, ** Ah! it’s your trade to 
talk that way, so I must not be too hard upon you.” 

‘* At any rate, sir,” he said, ‘* whoever made it has 
taken long enough about it, a person would think, to 
fiuish anything he ever meant to finish.” 

‘One day is with the Lord as a thousand years, 
and a thousand years as one day,” I said. 

‘¢ That’s supposing,” he answered, ‘‘ that the Lord 
did make the world. For my part, I am half of a 
mind that the Lord didn’t make it at all.” 

**T am very glad to hear you say so,” I an- 
swered, 

Hereupon I found that we had changed places a 
little. He looked up at me. The smile of superi- 
ority was no longer there, and a puzzled questioniug, 
which might indicate either *‘ Who would have ex- 
pected that from you?” or, ** What can he mean ?” 
or both at once, had taken its place. 1, for my part, 
knew that on the scale of the man’s judgment I had 
risen nearer to his own level. As he said nothing, 
however, and I was in danger of being misunderstood, 
I proceeded at once. 

** Of course it seems to me better that you should 
not believe God had done a thing, than that you 
should believe He had not done it well?” 

**Ah! I see, sir. Then you will allow there is 
some room for doubting whether He made the world 
at all?” 

** Yes ; for I do not think an honest man, as you 
seem to me to be, would be able to doubt without 
any room whatever. That would be only for a fool. 
But it is just possible, as we are not perfectly good 
ourselves—you’'ll allow that, won’t you?” 

*¢ That I will, sir ; God knows.” 

** Well, I say—as we're not quite good ourselves, 
it’s just possible that things may be too good for us 
to do them the justice of believing in them.” 

* But there are things, you must allow, so plainly 
wrong !” 

‘**So much so, both in the world and in myself, that 
it would be to me torturing despair to believe that 
God did not make the world ; for then, how would 
it ever be put right? Therefore I prefer the theory 





that He has not done making it yet.” 





** But wouldn’t you say, sir, that God might have 
managed it without so many slips in the making ag 
your way would suppose? I should think myself a 
bad workman if I worked after that fashion.” 

**T do not believe that there are any slips. You 
know you are making a coffin; but are you sure you 
know what God is making of the world ?” 

*¢ That I can’t tell, of course, nor anybody else.” 

**Then you can’t say that what looks like a slip is 
really a slip, either in the design or in the workman- 
ship. You do not know what end He has in view; 
and you may find some day that those slips were just 
the straight line to that very end.” 

“Ah! maybe. But you can’t be sure of it, you 
see.” 

**Perhaps not, in the way you mean. But sure 
enough, for all that, to try it upon life—to order my 
way by it, and so find that it works well. And | find 
that it explains everything that comes near it. You 
know that no engineer would be satisfied with his 
engine on paper, nor with any proof whatever except 
seeing how it will go.” 

He made no reply. 

It is a principle of mine never to push anything 
over the edge. When I am successful in any argu- 
ment, my one dread is of humiliating my opponent. 
Indeed I cannot bear it. It humiliates me. And if 
you want him to think about anything, you must 
leave him room, and not give him such associations 
with the question that the very idea of it will be 
painful and irritating to him. Let him have a hand 
in the convincing of himself. I have been surprised 
sometimes to see my own arguments come up fresh and 
green, when I thought the fowls of the air had devoured 
them up. When aman reasons for victory and not 
for the truth in the other soul, he is sure of just one 
ally, the same that Faust had in fighting Gretchen’s 
brother—that is, the Devil. But God and good men 
are against him. So I never follow up a victory of 
that kind, for, as I said, the defeat of the intellect is 
not the object in fighting with the sword of the Spirit, 
but the acceptance of the heart, In this case, there- 
fore, I drew back. 

‘¢May I ask for whom you are-making that coffin?” 

‘¢ For a sister of my own, sir.” 

‘¢7’m sorry to hear that.” 

‘¢ There’s no occasion. 1 can’t say I’m sorry, though 
she was one of the best women I ever knew.” 

“Why are you not sorry, then? Life’s a good 
thing in the main, you will allow.” 

“Yes, when it’s endurable at all. But to have a 
brute of a husband coming home at any hour of the 
night or morning, drunk upon the money she had 
earned by hard work, was enough to take more of the 
shine out of things than church-going on Sundays could 
put in again, regular as she was, poor woman! I’m 
as glad as her brute of a husband, that she’s out of 
his way at last.” 

““ How do you know he’s glad of it ?” 

‘‘ He’s been drunk every night since she died.” 

*¢Then he’s the worse for losing her ?” 

*¢He may well be. Crying lke a hypocrite, too, 
over his own work !” 


‘¢A fool he must be. A hypocrite, perhaps not. 
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A hypocrite is a terrible name to give, Perhaps her 
death will do him good.” 


‘* He doesn’t deserve to be done any good to. I | 


“1 
ana 





| 
| Here followed another pause. 
As tothe imprecation, I knew better than to take 


any notice of a mere expression of excitement under 


would have made this coffin for him with a world of | a sense of some injury with which I was not yet ac- 


pleasure.” 

‘*T never found that I deserved anything, not even 
acoftin, The only claim that I could ever lay to 
anything was that I was very much in want of it.” 

The old smile returned—as much as to say, ‘*That’s 
your little game in the church.” But I resolved to 


try nothing more with him at present; and indeed | 


was sorry that I had started the new question ai all, 
partly because thus I had again given him occasion 
to feel that he knew better than I did, which was not 
good either for him or for me in our relation to each 
other. 

**This has been a fine old room once,” 1 said, 
looking round the workshop. 


**You can see it wasn’t a workshop always, sir. 


Many a grand dinner-party has sat down in this room 
when it was in its glory. Look at the chimney-piece 
there.” 

‘“‘T have been looking at it,” I said, going nearer. 

“It represents the four quarters of the world, you 
see.” 

I saw strange figures of men and women, one on a 
kneeling camel, one on a crawling crocodile, and 
others differently mounted, with various besides of 
Nature’s bizarre productions creeping and flying 
in stone-carving over the huge fire-place, in which, in 
place of a fire, stood several new and therefore bril- 
liantly red cart-wheels, The sun shone through the 
upper part of a high window, of which many of the 
panes were broken, right in upon the cart wheels, 
which, glowing thus in the chimney under the 
sombre chimney-piece, added to the grotesque look 
of the whole assemblage of contrasts. The coffin and 
the carpenter stood in the twilight occasioned by the 
sharp division of light made by a lofty wing of the 
house that rose flanking the other window. ‘The 
room was still wainscotted in panels, which, I presume 
for the sake of the more light required for handicraft, 
had been washed all over with white. At the level 
of labour they were broken in many places. Some- 
how or other, the whole reminded me of Albert 
Diirer’s Melencholia, 

Seeing I was interested in looking about his shop, 
my new friend—for I could not help feeling that we 
should be friends before all was over, and so began 
to count him one already—resumed the conversation. 
He had never taken up the dropped thread of it before. 

‘* Yes, sir,” he said ; ‘‘ the owners of the place litile 
thought it would come to this—the deals growing 
into a coffin there on the spot where the grand dinner 


was laid for them and their guests! But there is | 


another thing about it that is odder still : my son is 
the last male——” 

Here he stopped suddenly, and his face grew very 
red. As suddenly he resumed :— 

‘Ym not a gentleman, sir; but I will tell the 
truth, Curse it!—I beg your pardon, sir” — and 
here the old smile—‘‘ I don’t think I got that from 
their side of the house.—My son’s not the last male 
descendant,” 


a 


| quainted. If I could get his feelings right in regard 
| to other and more important things, a reform in that 
| matter would soon follow ; whereas to make a moun- 
| tain of a mole-hill would be to put that very mountain 
| between him and me. Nor would I ask him any 
| questions, lest I should just happen to ask him the 
wrong one ; for this parishioner of mine evidenily 
wanted careful handling, if I would do him any good. 
And it won’t do any man good to fling even the Bible 
in his face. Nay, a roll of bank-notes, which would 
| be more evidently a good to most men, would carry 
| insult with it if presented in that manner. You can- 

not expect people to accept before they have had a 
chance of seeing what the offered gift really is. 

After a pause, therefore, the carpenter had once 
| more to recommence, or let the conversation lie. I 

stood in a waiting attitude. And while I looked at 
| him, I was reminded of some one else whom I knew 
—with whom, too, I had pleasant associations— 
, though I could not in the least determine who that 
one might be. 

** It’s very foolish of me to talk so to a stranger,” 
he resumed. 

‘¢ Tt is very kind and friendly of you,” I said, still 
careful to make no advances, ‘‘And you yourself 
| belong to the old family that once lived in this old 
| house ?” 

** It would be no boast to tell the truth, sir, even 
if it were a credit to me, which itis not. That family 
has been nothing but a curse to ours.” 

I noted that he spoke of that family as different 
from his, and yet implied that he belonged to it. 
The explanation would come in time. But the man 
was again silent, planing away at half the lid of his 
sister’s coffin. And I could not help thinking that 
the closed mouth meant to utter nothing more on this 
occasion. 

**T am sure there must be many a story to tell 
about this old place, if only there were any one to 
| tell them,” I said at last, looking round the room 

once more.—*‘ I think I see the remains of paintings 
on the ceiling.” 
| You are sharp-eyed, sir. My father says they 
| were plain enough in his young days.” 








** Is your father alive, then ?” 

‘That he is, sir, and hearty too, though he seldom 
goes out of doors now. Will you go upstairs and see 
| him? He’s past ninety, sir. He has plenty of stories 
| to tell about the old place—before it began to fall to 
| pieces, like.” 

‘“‘T won’t go to-day,” I said, partly because I wanted 
| to be at home to receive any one who might call, and 
| partly to secure an excuse for calling again upon the 
| carpenter sooner than I -should otherwise have liked 


4 
| were at home. Good morning.” 


| « Good morning, sir.” 

And away home I went with a new wonder in my 
brain. ‘he man did not seem unknown to me. I 
mean the state of his mind woke no feeling of per- 





todo. ‘I expect visitors myself, and it is time I 
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plexity in me. I was certain of understanding it tho- 
roughly when I had learned something of his history ; 
for that such a man must have a history of his own 
was rendered only the more probable from the fact 
that he knew something of the history of his fore- 
fathers, though indeed there are some men who seem 
to have no other. It was strange, however, to think 
of that man working away at a trade in the very 
house in which such ancestors had eaten and drunk, 
and married and given in marriage. The house and 
family had declined together—in outward appearance 
at least ; for it was quite possible both might have 
risen in the moral and spiritual scale in proportion as 
they sank in the social one. And if any of my readers 
are at first inclined to think that this could hardly 
be, seeing that the man was little if anything better 
than an infidel, I would just like to hold one minute’s 
conversation with them on that subject. A man may 
be on the way to the truth just in virtue of his 
doubting. I will tell you what Lord Bacon says, and 
of all writers of English I delight in him :—‘“‘ So it is 
in contemplation : if a man will begin with certainties, 
he shall end in doubts; but if he will be content to 
begin with doubts, he shall end in certainties.” Now 
I could not tell the kind or character of this man’s 
doubt; but it was evidently real and not affected 
doubt ; and that was much in his favour. And I 
could see that he wasa thinking man ; just one of the 
sort I thought I should get on with in time, because 
he was honest—notwithstanding that unpleasant smile 
of his, which did irritate me a little, and partly 
piqued me into the determination to get the better of 
the man, if I possibly could, by making friends with 
him. At allevents, here was another strange parish- 
ioner. And who could it be that he was like ? 


Vv. 


WueEn I cate near my own gate, I saw that it was 
open ; and when I came in sight of my own door, I 
found a carriage standing before it, and a footman 
ringing the bell. It was an old-fashioned carriage, 
with two white horses in it, yet whiter by age 
than by nature. They looked as if no coachman 
could get more than three miles an hour out of them, 
they were so fat and knuckle-kneed. But my atten- 
tion could not rest long on the horses, and I reached 
the door just as my housekeeper was pronouncing me 
absent, There were two ladies in the carriage, one 
old and one young. 

‘* Ah, here is Mr. Walton !” said the old lady, in a 
serene voice, with a clear hardness in its tone ; and I 
held out my hand to aid her descent. She had pulled 
off her glove to get a card out of her card-case, and 
so put the tips of two old fingers, worn very smooth, 
as if polished with feeling what things were like, upon 
the palm of my hand, I then offered my hand to 
her companion, a girl apparently about fourteen, who 
took a hearty hold of it, and jumped down beside 
her, with a smile, As I followed them into the 
house, I took their card from the housekeeper’s hand, 
and read Mrs, Oldcastle and Miss Gladwyn. 

I confess here to my reader, that these are not 
really the names I read on the card. I made these 
up this minute. But the names of the persons of 








humble position in my story, are their real names, 
And my reason for making the difference will be plain 
enough, You can never find out my friend old Rogers : 
you might find out the people who called on me in 
their carriage with the ancient white horses, 

When they were seated in the drawing-room, I said 
to the old lady, 

‘*T remember seeing you in church on Sunday 
morning. It is very kind of you to call so soon.” 

** You will always see me in church,” she returned 
with a stiff bow, and an expansion of deadness on 
her face, which I interpreted into an assertion of dig- 
nity, resulting from the implied possibility that I 
might have passed her over in my congregation, 
or might have forgotten her after not passing her 
over. 

‘¢Except when you have a headache, grannie,” 
said Miss Gladwyn, with an arch look first at her 
grandmother and then at me, ‘*Grannie has bad 
headaches sometimes.” 

The deadness melted a little from Mrs. Oldcastle's 
face, as she turned with half a smile to her grand- 
child, and said : 

** Yes, Pet. But you know that cannot be an 
interesting fact to Mr. Walton.” 

**T beg your pardon, Mrs. Oldcastle,” I said. ‘A 
clergyman ought to know something, and the more 
the better, of the troubles of his flock. Sympathy is 
one of the first demands he ought to be able to meet. 
—TI know what a headache is.” 

The former expression, or rather, non-expression, 
returned ; this time unaccompanied by a bow. 

*“‘T trust, Mr. Walton, I trust I am above any 
morbid necessity for sympathy. But, as you say, 
amongst the poor of your tlock,—it is very desirable 
that a clergyman should be able to sympathize.” 

‘* It’s quite true what grannie says, Mr. Walton, 
though you mightn’t think it. When she has a head- 
ache, she shuts herself up in her own room, and 
doesn’t even let me come near her—nobody but old 
Joan ; and how she can prefer her to me, I’m sure I 
don’t know.” 

And here the girl pretended to pout, but with a 
sparkle in her bright grey eye. 

*¢ The subject is not interesting to me, Pet. Pray, 
Mr. Walton, is it a point of conscience with you to 
wear the surplice when you preach ?” 

*¢ Not in the least,” I answered. ‘I think I like 
it rather better on the whole. But that’s not why I 
wear it.” 

*‘ Never mind grannie, Mr. Walton. J think the 
surplice is lovely. I’m sure its much liker the way 
we shall be dressed in heaven, though I don’t think I 
shall ever get there, if I must read the good books 
grannie reads,” 

‘I don’t know that it is necessary to read any 
good books but the good book,” I said. 

‘*There, grannie!” exclaimed Miss Gladwyn tri- 
umphantly. ‘‘ I’m so glad I’ve got Mr. Walton on my 
side.” 

‘* Mr. Walton is not so old as I am, my dear, and 
has much to learn yet.” 

I could not help feeling a little annoyed (which was 
very foolish, I know), and saying to myself, ‘‘If it’s 
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to make me like you, I had rather not learn any 
more ;” but I said nothing aloud, of course. 

** Have you got a headache to day, grannie ?” 

“No, Pet. Be quiet. I wish to ask Mr. Walton 
why he wears the surplice,” 

** Simply,” I replied, ‘* because I was told the 
people had been accustomed to it under my prede- 
cessor.” 

‘But that can be no good reason for doing what 
is not right—that people have been accustomed to 
it.” 

** But I don’t allow that it’s not right. 
is a matter of no consequence whatever. If I find 
that the people don’t like it, I will give it up with 
ple:sure.” 

‘You ought to have principles of your own, Mr. 
Walton.” 

**I hope I have. And one of them is, not to 
make mountains of molehills ; for a molehill is not a 
mountain. A man ought to have too much to do 
in obeying his conscience and keeping his soul’s gar- 
meuts clean, to mind whether he wears black or 
white when telling his flock that God loves them, 
and that they will never be happy till they be- 
lieve it.” 

‘¢They may believe that too soon.” 

**T don’t think any one can believe the truth too 
soon.” 

A pause followed, during which it became evident 
to me that Miss Gladwyn saw fun in the whole affair, 
and was enjoying it thoroughly. Mrs. Oldcastle’s 
face, on the contrary, was illegible. She resumed in 
a measured still voice, which she meant to be meek, I 
daresay, but which was really authoritative : 

‘TI am sorry, Mr. Walton, that your principles are 
so loose and unsettled. You will see my honesty in 
saying so when you find that, objecting to the surplice, 
as I do, on Protestant grounds, I yet warn you against 
making any change because you may discover that 
your parishioners are against it. You have no idea, 
Mr. Walton, what inroads Radicalism, as they call it, 
has been making in this neighbourhood. It is quite 
dreadful. Everybody, down to the poorest, claiming 


I think it | 


** Yes, indeed, and for him too, But his foolish 
father thinks the match below him, as if there was 
any ditference between the positions of people in that 
rank of life! Every one seems striving to tread on 
the heels of every one else, instead of being content 
with the station to which God has called them. I 
am content with mine. I had nothing to do with put- 
ting myself there. Why should they not be content 
with theirs? They need to be taught Christian hu- 
mility and respect for their superiors, That’s the 
virtue most wanted at present. The poor have to 
look up to the rich 
| §*That’s right, grannie ! 
| look down on the poor.” 
**No, my dear. I did not say that. The rich 
| have to be kind to the poor.” 

“But, grannie, why did you marry Mr. Old- 
castle ?”” 

‘* What does the child mean ?” 

**Uncle Stoddart says you refused ever so many 
offers when you were a girl.” 

“Uncle Stoddart has no business to be talking 
' about such things to a chit like you,” returned the 
| grandmother, smiling however at the charge, which so 
| far certainly contained no reproach. 
| « And grandpapa was the ugliest and the richest of 
| them all—wasn’t he, grannie? and Colonel Mark- 
| ham the handsomest and the poorest ?” 

A flush of anger crimsoned the old lady’s pale 
| face. It looked dead no longer. 

‘© Hold your tongue,” she said. ‘‘ You are rude.” 

And Miss Gladwyn did hold her tongue, but nothing 
else, for she was laughing all over. 

The relation between these two was evidently a 
very odd one. It was clear that Miss Gladwyn was a 
spoiled child, though I could not help thinking her very 
nicely spoiled, as far as I saw; and that the old lady 
persisted in regarding her as a cub although her 
claws had grown quite long enough to be dangerous, 
Certainly, if things went on thus, it was pretty clear 
which of them would soon have the upper hand, for 
grannie was vulnerable, and Pet was not. 

It really began to seem as if there were nobody but 








And the rich have to 





a right to think for himself, and set his betters right ! 
There’s one worse than any of the rest—but he’s no 
better than an atheist—a carpenter of the name of 
Weir, always talking to his neighbours against the | 
proprietors and the magistrates, and the clergy too, | 
Mr. Walton, and the game-laws, and what not? | 
And if you once show them that you are afraid of | 
them by going a step out of your way for their | 
opinion about anything, there will be no end to it; | 
for the beginning of strife is like the letting out | 
of water, as you know. TI should know nothing | 
about it, but that my daughter’s maid—I came to | 
hear of it through her—a decent girl of the name of | 
Rogers, and born of decent parents, but unfortunately 
attached to the son of one of your churchwardens, 
who has put him into that mill on the river you can 
almost see from here.” | 

‘* Who put him in the mill ?” | 

** His own father, to whom it belongs.” 

** Well, s+ seems to me a very good match for | 


her.” | 


characters in my parish, I began to think it must be 
the strangest parish in England, and to wonder that 
I had never heard of it before. ‘Surely it must be in 
some story-book at least !” I said to myself. 

But her grand-daughter’s tiger-cat-play drove the 
old lady nearer to me, She rose and held out her 
hand, saying, with some kindness : 

“‘Take my advice, my dear Mr, Walton, and 
don’t make too much of your poor, or they'll soon 
be too much for you to manage.—Come, Pet: it’s 
time to go home to lunch.—And for the surplice, 
take your own way and wear it. I shan’t say any- 
thing more about it.” 

“‘T will do what I can see to be right in the 
matter,” I answered as gently as I could ; for I did 
not want to quarrel with her, although I thought her 
both presumptuous and rude. 

‘I’m on your side, Mr. Walton,” said the girl, 


| with a sweet comical smile, as she squeezed my hand 


once more. I led them to the carriage, and it was 
with a feeling of relief that I saw it drive off. 
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The old lady certainly was not pleasant. She had 
a white smooth face over which the skin was drawn 
tight, grey hair, and rather lurid hazel eyes. I felt a 
repuguance to her that was hardly to be accounted 
for by her arrogance to me, or by her superciliousness 
to the poor; although either would have accounted 
for much of it. For I confess that I have not yet 
learned to beur presumption and rudeness with all the 
patience and forgiveness with which I ought by this 
time to be able to meet them. And as to the poor, I am 
afraid I was always in some danger of being a partizan 
of theirs against the rich; and that a clergyman ought 
never to be. And indeed the poor rich have more 
need of the care of the clergyman than the others, 
seeing it is hardly that the rich shall enter into the 
kingdom of heaven, and the poor have all the advantage 
over them in that respect. 

** Still,” I said to myself, ‘‘there must be some 
good in the woman—she cannot be altogether so hard 
as she looks, else how should that child dare to take 
the liberties of a kitten with her? She doesn’t look to 
me like one to make game of! However, I shall 
know a little more about her when I[ return her call, 
and I will do my best to keep on good terms with 
her.” 

I took down a volume of Plato to comfort me after 
the irritation which my nerves had undergone, and 
sat down in an easy chair beside the open window of 
my study. And with Plato in my hand, and all that 
outside my window, I began to feel as if after all a 
man might be happy, even if a lady had refused him. 
So there I sat, never opening my favourite vellum- 
bound volume, but gazing out on the happy world, 
whence a gentle wind came in as if to bid me welcome 
with a kiss to all it had to give me. And then I 
thought of the wind that bloweth where it listeth, 
which is everywhere, and I forgot to open my Plato, 
and thanked God for the Life of life whose story and 
whose words are in that best of books, and who 
explains everything to us, and makes us love Socrates 
and David and all good men ten times more; and 
who follows no law but the law of love, and no fashion 
but the will of God; for where did ever one read 
words less like moralizing and more like simple 
earnestness of truth than all those of Jesus? And I 
prayed my God that he would make me able to speak 
good common heavenly sense to my people, and for- 


give me for feeling so cross and proud towards the | 


unhappy old lady—for I was sure she was not happy 
—and make me into a rock which swallowed up the 
waves of wrong in its great caverns, and never threw 


them back to swell the commotion of the angry sea | 


whence they came. Ah, what it would be actually 
to annihilate wrong in this way !—to be able to say, 
it shall not be wrong against me, so utterly do I 
forgive it! How much sooner, then, would the 
wrong-doer repent, and get rid of the wrong from 
his side also! But the painful fact will show itself, not 
less curious than painful, that it is more difficult to 
forgive small wrongs than great ones. Perhaps, how- 
ever, the forgiveness of the great wrongs is not sot rue 
as it seems. 
to forgive such wrongs, and so do it rather for our 
own sakes than for the sake of the wrony-doer? It 


is dreadful not to be good, and to have bad ways 
inside one. 

Such thoughts passed through my mind. And 
once more the great light went up on me with 
regard to my office, namely, that just because I was 
parson to the parish, I must not be the person to 
myself. And I prayed God to keep me from feeling 
stung and proud, however anyone might behave to 
me ; for all my value lay in being a sacrifice to Him 
and the people. 

So when Mrs. Pearson knocked at the door, and 
told me that a lady and gentleman had called, I 
shut my book which I had just opened, and kept 
down as well as 1 could the rising grumble of the 
inhospitable Englishman, who is apt to be forgetful to 
entertain strangers, at least in the parlour of his 
heart. And I cannot count it perfect hospitality to 
be friendly and plentiful towards those whom you 
have invited to your house—what thank has a man 
in that ?—while you are cold and forbidding to those 
who have not that claim on your attention. That 
is not to be perfect as our Father in heaven is 
perfect. By a‘l means tell people when you are 
busy about something that must be done, that 
you cannot spare the time for them except they 
want you upon something of yet more pressing 
necessity ; but tell them, and do not get rid of 
them by the use of the instrument commonly 
called the cold shoulder, It is a wicked instrument 
that, and ought to have fallen out of use by this 
time. 

T went and received Mr. and Miss Boulderstone, 
and was at least thus far rewarded—that the eerie 
feeling, as the Scotch would call it, which I had 
about my parish, as containing none but characters, 
and therefore not being cannie, was entirely removed, 





For do we not think it is a fine thing | 


| At least there was a wholesome leaven in it of honest 
| stupidity. Please, kind reader, do not fancy I am 
| sneering. I declare to you I think a sneer the worst 
| thing God has not made, A curse is nothing in wick- 
| edness to it, it seems tome. Ido mean that honest 
| stupidity I respect heartily, and do assert my conviction 
| that I donot know how England at least would 
| get on without it. But I do not mean the stupidity 
'that sets up for teaching itself to its neighbour, 
| thinking itself wisdom all the time. That I do not 
| respect, 
Mr. and Miss Boulderstone left me a little fatigued, 
| but in no way sore or grumbling. They only sent me 
| back with additional zest to my Plato, of whom I en- 
joyed a hearty page or two before any one else arrived. 
The only other visitors I had that day were an old 
| surgeon in the Navy who since his retirement had 
practised for many years in the neighbourhood, and 
| was still at the call of any one who did not think him 
too old-fashioned ; for even here the fashions, though 
| decidedly elderly young ladies by the time they 
| arrived, held their sway none the less imperiously ; 
' and Mr. Brownrigg, the churchwarden. More of Dr. 
Duncan by and by. 
Except Mr. and Miss Boulderstone, I had not yet 
seen any common people, They were all decidedly 
| uncommon, and, as regarded most of them, I could 
| not think I should have any difficulty in preaching 
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to them. For, whatever place a man may give to | 
preaching in the ritual of the church—indeed it does not | 
properly belong to the ritual at all—it is yet the part | 
of the so-called service with which his personality has 
most todo. To the influences of the other parts he has | 
to submit himself, ever turning the openings of his | 
soul towards them, that he may not be a mere pray~ 
ing machine ; but with the sermon it is otherwise. 
That he produces, For that he is responsible. 
And therefore, I say, it was a great comfort to 
me to find myself amongst a people from which my | 
spirit neither shrunk in the act of preaching, nor | 
with regard to which it was likely to feel that it was | 
beating itself against a stone wall. There was some | 
good in preaching to a man like Weir or old Rogers. | 
Whether there was any good in preaching to a woman 
like Mrs, Oldcastle I did not know. 

The evening I thought I might give to my books, 
and thus end my first Monday in my parish ; but, 
as I said, Mr. Brownrigg, the churchwarden, called 
and stayed a whole weary hour, talking about 
matters quite uninteresting to any who may here- 
after peruse what I am now writing. Indeed he was 
not an interesting man: short, broad, stout, red-faced, 
with an immense amount of mental inertia, discharging 
itself in constant lingual activity about little nothings. 
Indeed, when there was no new nothing to be had, the 
old nothing would do over again to make a fresh fuss 
about. But if you attempted to convey a thought 
into his mind which involved the moving round half 
a degree from where he stood, and looking at the 
matter from a point even so far new, you found him 
utterly, totally impenetrable, as pachydermatous as 
any rhinoceros or behemoth. One other corporeal 
fact I could not help observing, was, that his cheeks 
rose at once from the collar of his green coat, his 
neck being invisible, from the hollow between it 
and the jaw being filled up to a level, The con- 
formation was just what he himself delighted to 
contemplate in his pigs, to which his resemblance 
was greatly increased by unwearied endeavours to keep 
himself close shaved.—I could not help feeling anxious 
about his son and Jane Rogers.—He gave a quantity 
of gossip about various people, evidently anxious that 
I should regard them as he regarded them ; but in all he 
said concerning them I could scarcely detect one point 
of significance as to character or history. I was very 
glad indeed when the waddling of hands—for it was 
the perfect imbecility of hand-shaking—was over, and 
he was safely out of the gate. He had kept me 
standing on the steps for full five mimutes, and I did 
not feel safe from him till I was once more in my 
study with the door shut. 

I am not going to try my reader’s patience with 
anything of a more detailed account of my introduc- 
tion to my various parishioners. I shall mention 
them only as they come up in the course of my story. 
Before many days had passed I had found out my 
poor, who I thought must be somewhere, seeing the 
Lord had said we should have them with ‘us always. 
There was a workhouse in the village, but there were 
not a great many in it; for the poor were kindly 
enough handled who belonged to the place, and were 


| 
| 
} 
| 
| 





not too severely compelled to go into the house: 


though I believe in this house they would have been 
more comfortable than they were in their own houses, 

I cannot imagine a greater misfortune for a man, per- 
haps still more for a clergyman, than not to know, or 
knowing, not to minister to any of the poor, And I 
did not feel that I knew in the least where I was 
until I had found out and conversed with almost the 
whole of mine. 

After I had done so, I began to think it better to 
return Mrs, Oldcastle’s visit, though I felt greatly 
disinclined to encounter that tight-skinned nose 
again, and that mouth whose smile had no light in 
it, except when it responded to some nonsense of 
her grand-daughter’s. 


VL 

Axovt noon, on a lovely autumn day, I set out for 
Oldcastle Hall. The keenness of the air had melted 
away with the heat of the sun, yet still the air was 
fresh and invigorating. Can any one tell me why it is 
that when the earth is renewing her youth in the 
spring, man should feel feeble and low-spirited, and 
gaze with bowed head, though pleased heart, on the 
crocuses ; whereas on the contrary in the autumn, when 
nature is dying for the winter, he feels strong and hope- 
ful, holds his head erect, and walks with a vigorous step, 
though the flaunting dahlias discourage him greatly ? 
i do not ask for the physical canses: those I might 
be able to find out for myself; but I ask, where is the 
rightness and fitness in the thing? Should not man 
aud nature go together in this world which was made 
for man—not for science, but for man? Perhaps I 
have some glimmerings of where the answer lies, 
Perhaps I see a cherub aloft that sees it. And in 
many of our questions we have to be content with 
such an approximation to an answer asthis. And for 
my part [ am content with this. With less, I am 
not content. 

Whatever that answer may be, I walked over the 
old Gothic bridge with a heart strong enough to meet 
Mrs. Oldcastle without flinching. I might have to 
quarrel with her—lI could not tell: she certainly was 
neither safe nor wholesome. But this I was sure of, 
that I would not quarrel with her without being quite 
certain that I ought. I wish it were never one’s duty 
to quarrel with anybody : I do so hate it. But not 
to do it sometimes is to smile in the Devil’s face, 
and that no one ought to do. However, I had not to 
quarrel this time. 

The woods on the other side of the river from my 
house, towards which I was now walking, were of the 
most sombre rich colours—sombre and rich, like a life 
that has laid up treasure in heaven, locked in a 
casket of sorrow. I came nearer and nearer to them 
through the village, and approached the great iron gate 
with the antediluvian monsters on the top of its stone 
pillars. And awful monsters they were—are still! 1 
see the tail of one of them at this very moment. 
But they let me through very quietly, notwithstand- 
ing their evil looks ; and I thought they were saying 
to each other across the top of the gate, ‘‘ Never 
mind ;. he'll catch it soon enough.” But, as I said, I 
did not catch it that day ; and 1 could not have caught 
it that day; it was too lovely a day to catch any 
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hurt even from that most hurtful of all beings under 
the sun, an unwomanly woman. 

I wandered up the long winding road, through the 
woods which I had remarked flanking the meadow on 
my first walk up the river. These woods smelt so sweetly 
—their dead and dying leaves departing in sweet 
odours—that they quite made up for the absence of 
the flowers. And the wind—no, there was no wind 
—there was only a memory of wind that woke now 
and then in the bosom of the wood, shook down a 
few leaves, like the thoughts that flutter away in 
sighs, and then was still again. 

Iam getting old, as I told you, my friends. (See 


there, you seem my friends already. Do not despise | 


an old man because he cannot help loving people he 
never saw or even heard of.) Isay I am getting old— 
(is it but or therefore? I do not know which)—but, 
therefore, I shall never forget that one autumn day in 
those grandly fading woods. 


Up the slope of the hillside they rose like one | 


great rainbow billow of foliage—bright yellow, red 
rusty and bright, fading green, all kinds and shades 
of brown and purple. Multitudes of leaves lay on 
the sides of the path, so many that I betook myself 
to my old childish amusement of walking in them 
without lifting my feet, driving whole armies of them 
with ocean-like rustling before me, I did not do so 
as I came back. I walked in the middle of the way 
then, and I remember stepping over many single 
leaves, in a kind of mechanico-merciful way, as if they 
had been living creatures—as indeed who can tell 
but they are, only they must be pretty nearly dead 
when they are on the ground. 

At length the road brought me up to the house. 


It did not look such a large house as 1 have since | 


found it to be. And it certainly was not an in- 
teresting house from the outside, though its sur- 
roundings of green grass and trees would make any 


whole beautiful. Indeed the house itself tried hard | 


to look ugly not quite succeding only because of the 
kind foiling of its efforts by the Virginia creepers and 
ivy, which, as if ashamed of its staring countenance, 
did all they could to spread their hands over it and 
hide it. 
chimneys, belonging to some portion behind, which 
indicated a very different, namely a very much older, 
face upon the house once—a face that had passed away 
to give place to this. Once inside, I found there 
were more remains of the olden time than I had 
expected. I was led up one of those grand square 
oak staircases, which look like a portion of the house 
to be dwelt in, and not like a ladder for getting from 
one part of the habitable regions to another. On the 
top was a fine expanse of landing, another hall 
in fact, from which I was led towards the back of the 
house by a narrow passage, and shown into a small 
dark drawing-room with a deep stone-mullioned 
window, wainscotted in oak simply carved into panels. 
Several doors around indicated communication with 
other parts of the house. Here I found Mrs. Old- 
castle, reading what I judged to be one of the cheap 
and gaudy religious books of the present day. She 
rose and received me, and having motioned me to a 
seat, began to talk about the parish, You would 


But there was one charming group of old | 


have perceived at once from her tone that she re- 
cognized no other bond of connection between us 
but the parish. 

‘<I hear you have been most kind in visiting the 
poor, Mr. Walton. You must take care that they 
don’t take advantage of your kindness, though. | 
assure you, you will find some of them very grasping 
indeed. And you need not expect that they will give 
you the least credit for good intentions.” 

**T have seen nothing yet to make me uneasy on 
that score. But certainly my testimony is of no 
weight yet.” 

‘*Mine is. I have proved them. The poor of 
this neighbourhood are very deficient in gratitude.” 

*¢ Yes, grannie, , 

I started. But there was no interruption, such as I 
| have made to indicate my surprise ; although, when 
| I looked half round in the direction whence the voice 
| came, the words that followed were all rippled with a 
sweet laugh of amusement, 
| ‘Yes, grannie, you are right. You remember 
| how old dame Hope wouldn’t take the money you 
| offered her, and dropped such a disdainful courtesy. 
| It was so greedy of her, wasn’t it ?” 

**T am sorry to hear of any disdainful reception of 
| kindness,” I said. 

“Yes, and she had the coolness, within a fort- 
night, to send up to me and ask if I would be kind 
enough to lend her half-a-crown for a few weeks.” 

** And then it was your turn, grannie! You sent 
her five shillings, didn’t you ?—Oh, no; I'm wrong. 
That was the other woman.” 

‘© Indeed, I did not send her anything but a re- 
buke. I told her that it would be a very wrong thing 
in me to contribute to the support of such an evil 
spirit of unthankfulness as she indulged in. When 
she came to see her conduct in its true light, and con- 
fessed that she had behaved very abominably, I would 
see what I could do for her.” 

And meantime she was served out, wasn’t she } 
With her sick boy at home, and nothing to give him ?” 
**She made her own bed, and had to lie on it.” 

** Don’t you think a little kindness might have 
had more effect in bringing her to see that she was 
| wrong.” 
|  **Grannie doesn’t believe in kindness, except to 
me—dear old grannie! She spoils me. I’m sure I 
shall be ungrateful some day; and then she’ll begin 
to read me long lectures, and prick me with all manner 
of headless pins, But I won’t stand it, I can tell you, 
grannie! I’m too much spoiled for that.” 

Mrs. Oldcastle was silent—why, I could not tell, 
except it was that she knew she had no chance of 
quieting the girl in any other way. 

I may mention here, lest I should have no oppor- 
tunity afterwards, that I inquired of dame Hope as 
to her version of the story, and found that there had 
been a great misunderstanding, as I had suspected. 
She was really in no want at the timo, and did not 
feel that it would be quite honourable to take the 
money when she did not need it—(some poor people 
are capable of such reasoning), and so had refused it, 
not without a feeling at the same time that it was 
more pleasant to refuse than to accept from such a giver ; 
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some stray sparkle of which feeling, discovered by the 
keen eye of Miss Gladwyn, may have given that ap- 
pearance of disdain to her courtesy to which the girl 
alluded. When, however, her boy in service was 
brought home ill, she had sent to ask for what she 
now required, on the very ground that it had been 
offered to her before. The misunderstanding had 
arisen from the total incapacity of Mrs. Oldcastle to 
enter sympathetically into the feelings of one as supe- 
rior-to herself in character as she was inferior in 
worldly condition. 

But to return to Oldcastle Hall. 

I wished to change the subject, knowing that 
blind defence is of no use. One must have definite 
points for defence, if one has not a thorough un- 
derstanding of the character in question ; and I had 
neither. 

**This is a beautiful old house,” I said. 
must be strange places about it.” 

Mrs, Oldcastle had not time to reply, or at least 
did not reply, before Miss Gladwyn said, 

‘Oh, Mr. Walton, have you looked out of the 
window yet? You don’t know what a lovely place 
this is, if you haven’t.” 

And as she spoke she emerged from a recess in the 
room, a kind of dark alcove, where she had been amusing 
herself with what I took to be some sort of puzzle, 
but which I found afterwards to be the bit and curb- 
chain of her pony’s bridle which she was polishing up 
to her own bright mind, because the stable-boy 
had not pleased herin the matter, and she wanted 
both to get them brilliant and to shame the lad for the 
future. I followed her to the window, where I was 
indeed as much surprised and pleased as she could 
have wished. 

‘There ! ” she said, holding back one of the dingy 
heavy curtains with her small childish hand. 

And there indeed I saw an astonishment. It did 
not lie in the lovely sweeps of hill and hollow stretch- 
ing away to the horizon, richly wooded, and—though 
I saw none of them—sprinkled, certainly, with sweet 
villages full of human thoughts, loves, and hopes ; 
the astonishment did not lie in this—though all this 
was really much more beautiful to the higher imagi- 
nation—but in the fact that, at the first glance, I 
had a vision properly belonging to a rugged or 
mountainous country. For I had approached the 
house by a gentle slope, which certainly was long 
and winding, but had occasioned no feeling in my 
mind that I had-reached any considerable height. 
And I had come up that one beautiful staircase ; 
no more; and yet now, when I looked from this 
window, I found myself on the edge of a precipice 
—not a very deep one, certainly, yet with all the 
effect of many a deeper. For below the house on 
this side lay. a great hollow, with steep sides, up 
which, as far as they could reach, the trees were 
climbing. The sides were not all so steep as the 
one on which the house stood, but they were all 
rocky and steep, with here and there slopes of green 
grass, And down in the bottom, in the centre of 
the hollow, lay a pool of water. I knew it only 
by its slaty shimmer through the fading green of the 
tree-tops between me and it. 


‘¢ There 





‘* There !” again exclaimed Miss Gladwyn ; ‘isn’t 
that beautiful? But you haven’t seen the most beau- 
tiful thing yet. Grannie, where’s—ah! there she is ! 
There’s auntie! Don’t you see her down there, by 
the side of the pond? That pond is a hundred feet 
deep. If auntie were to fall in she would be drowned 
before you could jump down to get her out. Can 
you swim ?” 

Before I had time to answer, she was off again. 

** Don’t you see auntie down there ?” 

‘* No, I don’t see her. I have been trying very hard, 
but I can’t.” 

‘© Well, I daresay you can’t. Nobody, I think, 
has got eyes but myself. Do you see a big stone by 
the edge of the pond, with another stone on the top 
of it, like a big potato with a little one growing out 
of it ?” 

No.” 

‘Well, auntie is under the trees on the opposite 
side from that stone. Do you see her yet ?” 

“cc No. ” 

**Then you must come down with me, and I will 
introduce you to her. She’s much the prettiest thing 
here. Much prettier than grannie.” 

Here she looked over her shoulder at grannie, who, 
instead of being angry, as, from what I had seen on 
our former interview, I feared she would be, only 
said, without even looking up from the little blue- 
boarded book she was again reading— 

*¢ You are a saucy child.” 

Whereupon Miss Gladwyn laughed merrily. 

*©Come along,” she said, and, seizing me by the 
hand, led me out of the room, down a back-staircase, 
across a piece of grass, and then down a stair in the 
face of the rock, towards the pond below. The stair 
went in zigzags, and, although rough, was protected 
by an iron balustrade, without which, indeed, it would 
have been very dangerous. 

‘¢Tsn’t your grandmamma afraid to let you run up 
and down here, Miss Gladwyn ?” I said. 

‘¢Me!” she exclaimed, apparently in the utmost 
surprise. ‘That would be fun! For, you know, if 
she tried to hinder me—but she knows it’s no use ; 
I taught her that long ago—let me see how long: 
oh! I don’t know—lI should think it must be ten 
years at least. I ran away, and they thought I had 
drowned myself in the pond. And I saw them, all 
the time, poking with a long stick in the pend, which, 
if I had been drowned there, never could have brought 
me up, for it is a hundred feet deep, I am sure. 
How I hurt my sides trying to keep from scream- 
ing with laughter! I fancied I heard one say 
to the other, ‘We must wait till she swells and 
floats!’ ” 

“‘ Dear me! what a peculiar child!” I said to my- 
self, 

And yet somehow, whatever she said,—even when 
she was most rude to her grandmother—she was never 
offensive. No one could have helped feeling all the 
time that she was a little lady.—I thought I would 
venture a little with her. I stood still at a turn of 
the zigzag, and looked down into the hollow, still a 
good way below us, where I could now distinguish 
the form, on the opposite side of the pond, of a woman 
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seated at the foot of a tree and stooping forward over **No, I don’t think I ever saw her. But I’ve 

a book. answered plenty of questions, haven't I? I assure 
*¢ May I ask you a question, Miss Gladwyn ?” you, if you want to get me on to the Catechism, I 
‘* Yes, twenty if you like ; but I won’t answer one | don’t know a word of it. Come along.” 

of them till you give up calling me Miss Gladwyn. | I laughed. 

We can’t be friends, you know, so long as you do ‘“‘What!” she said, pulling me by the hand, 

that.” | you a clergyman, and laugh at the Catechism! I 
“What am I to call you, then? I never heard | didn’t know that.” 

you called by any other name than Pet, and that; ‘‘I’m not laughing at the Catechism, Judy. I’m 


would hardly do, would it ?” | only laughing at the idea of putting Catechism- 
‘Oh, just fancy if you called me Pet before | questions to you.” 

grannie! That’s grannie’s name for me, and nobody ** You know I didn’t mean it,” she said, with some 

dares to use it but grannie—not even auntie; for, indignation. 

between you and me, auntie is afraid of grannie; I **T know now,” I answered. ‘‘But you haven’t 


can’t think why. I never was afraid of anybody— | | let me put the only question I wanted to put.” 
except—yes, a little afraid of old Sarah. She used to ‘* What is it ?” 

be my nurse, you know; and grandmamma and *¢ How old are you ?” 

everybody is afraid of her, and that’s just why I never, ‘‘ Twelve. Come along.” 

do one thing she wants me to do. It would never do And away we went down the rest of the stair. 

to give in to being afraid of her, you know. —There’s | When we reached the bottom, a winding path led 
auntie, you see, down there, just where I told you | us through the trees to the side of the pond, along 


before.” | which we passed to get to the other side. 
**Oh, yes, I see her now.—What does your aunt | And then all at once the thought struck me—why 
call you, then ?” vas it that I had never seen this auntie, with the 
# Why, what you must call me—my own name, of | lovely name, at church? Was she going to turn out 
course.” | another strange parishioner ? 
‘© What is that?” | There she sat, intent on her book. As we drew 
“ Judy.” | near she looked up and rose, but did not come 


She said it in a tone which seemed to indicate sur- | forward. 
prise that I should not know her name—perhaps read ** Aunt Winnie, here’s Mr. Walton,” said Judy. 
it off her face, as one ought to know a flower’s name I lifted my hat and held out my hand. Before 
by looking at it. But she added instantly, glancing | our hands met, however, a tremendous splash reached 


up in my face most comically, | my ears from the pond. I started round. Judy had 
‘**] wish yours was Punch.” ; vanished. I had my coat half off, and was rushing 
“* Why, Judy?” | to the pool, when Miss Oldcastle stopped me, her 
*€ Tt would be such fun, you know.” face unmoved, except by a smile, saying, ‘It’s only 
‘* Well, it would be odd, I must confess. What is | one of that frolicsome child’s tricks, Mr. Walton. 
your aunt’s name ?” | It is well for you that I was here, though. Nothing 


*¢Oh, such a funny name !—much funnier than | would have delighted her more than to have you in 
Judy: Ethelwyn. It sounds as if it ought to mean | the water too.” 
something, doesn’t it ?” | ‘¢ But,” I said, bewildered, and not half compre- 
“Yes, It is an Anglo-Saxon word, without doubt.” | hending, ‘‘ where is she ?” 
“ What does it mean ?” *‘ There,” returned Miss Oldcastle, pointing to the 
*‘T’m not sure about that. I will try to find out | pool, in the middle of which arose a heaving and 
when I go home—if you would like to know.” | bubbling, presently yielding passage to the laughing 
“Yes, that I should. 1 should like to know | face of Judy. 
everything about Auntie Ethelwyn. Isn’t it | | Why don’t you hdlp me out, Mr. Walton? You 
pretty ?” | said you could swim.’ 
‘* So pretty that I should like to know something | ‘No, I did not,” I answered coolly. ‘ You talked 
more about Aunt Ethelwyn. What is her other | so fast, you did not give me time to say so.” 


name ?” ‘* It’s very cold,” she returned, 
‘‘ Why, Ethelwyn Oldcastle, to be sure. What | ** Come out, J udy dear,” said her aunt. ‘‘ Run 
else could it be ?” ‘home and change your clothes. There’s a dear.” 


‘Why, you know, for anything I knew, Judy, it Judy swam to the opposite side, scrambled out, and 
might have been Gladwyn. She might have been was off like a spaniel through the trees and up the 
your father’s sister.” | stairs, dripping and raining as she went. 

‘Might she? I never thought of that. Oh, I! ‘‘ You must be very much astonished at the little 
suppose that is because I never think about my father. | creature, Mr. Walton.” 

And now I do think of it, I wonder why nobody ever “TI find her very interesting. Quite a study.” 

mentions him to me, or my mother either. ButI often! ‘There never was a child so spoiled, and never a 
think auntie must be thinking about my mother. | child on whom it took less effect for evil. I suppose 
Something in her eyes, when they are sadder than | such things do happen sometimes. She is really a 
usual, seems to remind me of my mother.” | good girl; though mamma, who has done all the 
** You remember your mother then ?” spoiling, will not allow me to say she is goud.” 
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Here followed a pause, for, Judy disposed of, what 
should I say next? And the moment her mind 
turned from Judy, I saw a certain stillness—not a 
cloud, but the shadow of a cloud—come over Miss 

idcastle’s face, as if she, too, found herself uncom- 
fortable, and did not know what to say next. [I tried 
to get a glance at the book in her hand, for I should 
know something about her at once if I could only 
see what she was reading. She never came to church, 


and I wanted to arrive at some notion of the source | 


of her spiritual life ; for that she had such, a single 
glance at her face was enough to convince me. This, 
I mean, made me even anxious to see what the book 
was. But I could only discover that it was an old 
book in very shabby binding, not in the least like 


the books that young ladies generally have in their | 


hands. 

And now my readers will possibly be thinking it 
odd that I have never yet said a word about what 
either Judy or Miss Oldcastle was like. If there is 
one thing I feel more inadequate to than another, in 
taking upon me to relate—it is to describe a lady. 
But I will try the girl first. 

Judy was rosy, grey-eyed, auburn-haired, sweet- 
mouthed. She had confidence in her chin, assertion 
in her nose, defiance in her eyebrows, honesty and 
friendliness over all her face. No one, evidently, could 


have a warmer friend ; and to an enemy she would | 


be dangerous no longer than a fit of passion might 
last. There was nothing acrid in her ; and the reason, 
I presume, was, that she had never yet hurt her con- 
science. That is a very different thing from saying 
she had never done wrong, you know. She was not 
tall, even for her age, and just a little too plump for 
the immediate suggestion of grace. Yet every motion 
of the child would have been graceful, except for the 
fact that impulse was always predominant, giving a 
certain jerkiness, like the hopping of a bird, instead 


of the gliding of one motion into another, such as you | 


might see in the same bird on the wing. 

There is one of the ladies, 

But the other—how shall I attempt to describe 
her ? 

The first thing I felt was, that she was a lady- 
woman. And to feel that is almost to fall in love at 
first sight. And out of this whole, the first thing 
you distinguished would be the grace over all. She 
was rather slender, rather tall, rather dark-haired, 
and quite blue-eyed. But I assure you it was not 


upon that occasion that I found out the colour of her | 
eyes. I was so taken with her whole that I knew | 


nothing about her parts. Yet she was blue-eyed, 
indicating northern extraction—some centuries back 


perhaps. That blue was the blue of the sea that had | 
sunk through the eyes of some sea-rover’s wife and | 
settled in those of her child, to be born when the | 
voyage was over. It had been dyed so deep in- | 


grayne, as Spenser would say, that it had never 
been worn from the souls of the race since, and 
80 was every now and then shining like heaven out 
at some of its eyes. Her features were what is 


called regular. They were delicate and brave.— | 


After the grace, the dignity was the next thing 
you came to discover. And the only thing you 


| would not have liked, you would have discovered last. 
For when the shine of the courtesy with which she 
received me had faded away, a certain look of nega- 
| tive haughtiness, of withdrawal, if not of repulsion, 
| took its place, a look of consciousness of her own high 
| breeding—a pride, not of life, but of circumstance of 
| life, which disappointed me in the midst of so much 
| that was very lovely. Her voice was sweet, and I 
| could have fancied a tinge of sadness in it, to which 
impression her slowness of speech, without any drawl 
in it, contributed. But Iam not doing well as an 
artist in describing her so fully before my reader 
has become in the least degree interested in her, 
| I was seeing her, and no words can make him see 
| her. 

Fearing lest some such fancy as had possessed Judy 
should be moving in her mind, namely, that I was, 
if not exactly going to put her through her Catechism, 
yet going in some way or other to act the clergyman, 
I hastened to speak. 

‘¢ This is a most romantic spot, Miss Oldcastle,” I 
said ; ‘‘and as surprising as it is romantic. I could 
| hardly believe my eyes when I looked out of the 
window and saw it first.” 

** Your surprise was the more natural that the 
| place itself is not properly natural, as you must have 
| discovered.” 

This was rather a remarkable speech for a young 
| lady to make. I answered : 

| ** I only know that such a chasm is the last thing 
| I should have expected to find in this gently undu- 
| lating country. That it is artificial 1 was no more 
| prepared to hear than I was to see the place itself.” 

| It looks pretty, but it has not a very poetic 
| origin,” she returned. ‘‘ It is nothing but the quarry 
| out of which the old house at the top of it was built.” 
|  **T must venture to differ from you entirely in the 
| aspect such am origin assumes to me,” I said. ‘It 
seems to me a more poetic origin than any convulsion 
of Nature whatever would have been ; for, look you,” 
I said—being as a young man too much inclined to 
the didactic, ‘‘for, look you,” I said—and she did 
look at me—‘‘from that buried mass of rock has 
arisen this living house with its histories of ages and 
_ generations ; and i 

| Here I saw a change pass upon her face : it grew 
| almost paliid. But her large blue eyes were still fixed 
| on mine, 

‘‘ And it seems to me,” I went on, ‘‘that such a 
chasm made by the uplifting of a house therefrom, is 
therefore in itself more poetic than if it were even the 
| mouth of an extinct volcano. For, grand as the 
motions and deeds of Nature are, terrible as is the 
idea of the fiery heart of the earth breaking out in 
convulsions, yet here is something greater ; for human 
will, human thought, human hands in human labour 
and effort, have all been employed to build this house, 
making not only the house beautiful, but the place 
whence it came beautiful too. It stands on the edge 
of what Shelley would call its ‘antenatal tomb’— 
| now beautiful enough to be its mother—filled from 
| generation to generation—” 
| Her face had grown still paler, and her lips moved 
as if she would speak ; but no sound came from them, 
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her paleness; but now I could not help expressing 
concern. 

“©T am afraid you feel ill, Miss Oldcastle.” 

‘* Not at all,” she answered, more quickly than she 
had yet spoken. 

‘¢ This place must be damp,” I said. 
have taken cold.” 

She drew herself up a little haughtily, thinking no 
doubt that after her denial I was improperly pressing 
the point. So I drew back to the subject of our con- 
versation. 

*¢ But I can hardly think,” I said, “ that all this 
mass of stone could be required to build the house, 
large as it is. A house is not solid, you know.” 

**No,” she answered. ‘* The original building was 
more of a castle, with walls and battlements. I can 
show you the foundations of them still ; and the pic- 
ture, too, of what the place used to be. We are not 
what we were then. Many a cottage, too, has been 
built out of this old quarry. Not a stone has been 
taken from it for the last fifty years, though. Just let 
me show you one thing, Mr. Walton, and then I musi 
leave you.” 

** Don’t let me detain youa moment. I will go at 
once,” I said ; ** though, if you would allow me, I 
should be more at ease if I might see you safe at the 
top of the stair first.” 

She smiled. 

‘Indeed, I am not ill,” she answered; “ but 
I have duties to attend to. Just let me show 
you this, and then you shall go with me back to 
mamma.” 

She led the way to the edge of the pond and 
looked into it. I followed, and gazed down into its 
depths, till my sight was lost in them. I could see 
no bottom to the rocky shaft.” 

**There is a strong spring down there,” she said. 
“Ts it not a dreadful piace? Such a depth!” 

‘* Yes,” I answered ; ** but it has not the horror of 
dirty water ; it is as clear as crystal. How does the 
surplus escape ?” 

**QOn the opposite side of the hill you came up, 
there is a well with a strong stream from it into the 
river.” 

‘€T almost wonder at your choosing such a place to 
read in. I should hardly like to be so near this 
pond,” said I, laughing. 

* Judy has taken all that away. Nothing in na- 
ture, and everything out of it, is strange to Judy, 
poor child! But just look down a little way into the 
water on this side. Do you see anything ?” 

*¢ Nothing,” I answered. 

** Look again, against the wall of the pond,” she 
said. 

‘¢T see a kind of arch or opening in the side,” I 
answered. 

‘That is what I wanted you to see. Now, do you 
see a little barred window there, in the face of the 
rock, through the trees?” 

** ft cannot say I do,” I replied. 

‘© No. Except you know where it is—and even 


*¢ T fear you 


then— it is not so easy to find it, I find it by certain 
trees,” 





TI had gone on, thinking it best to take no notice of 









© What is it ?” 
‘Tt is the window of a little room in the rock, 
from which a stair leads down through the rock toa 
sloping passage. Thatis the end of it you see under 
the water.” 

*¢ Provided, no doubt,” I said, “in case of siege, to 
procure water.” 

‘¢ Most likely ; but not, therefore, confined to that 
purpose. There are more dreadful stories than I can 
bear to think of. 

Here she paused abruptly, and began anew. 

s*___As if that house had brought death and 
doom out of the earth with it. There was an old 
burial-ground here before the Hall was built.” 

**Have you ever been down the stair you speak 
of 7” I said. 

‘Only part of the way,” she answered. ‘‘ But 
Judy knows every step of it. If it were not that the 
door at the top is locked, she would have dived 
through that archway now, and been in her own room 
in half the time. The child does not know what fear 
means,” 

We now moved away from the pond, towards the 
side of the quarry and the open-air staircase, which [ 
thought must be considerably more pleasant than the 
other. I confess I longed to see the gleam of that 
water at the bottom of the dark sloping passage, 
though. 

Miss Oldcastle accompanied me to the room where 
I had left her mother, and took her leave with merely 
a bow of farewell. I saw the old lady glance sharply 
from her to me as if she were jealous of what we 
might have been talking about. 

**Grannie, are you afraid Mr. Walton has been 
saying pretty things to Aunt Winnie? I assure you 
he is not of that sort. He doesn’t understand that 
kind of thing. But he would have jumped into the 
pond after me and got his death of cold if auntie 
would have let him. It was cold. I think I see 
you dripping now, Mr. Walton.” 

There she was in her dark corner, coiled up on a 
couch, and laughing heartily; but all as if she 
had done nothing extraordinary. And, indeed, 
estimated either by her own notions or practices, 
what she had done was not in the least extra- 
ordinary. 

Disinclined to stay any longer, I shook hands 
with the grandmother, with a certain invincible 
sense of slime, and with the grandchild with a 
feeling of mischievous health, as if the girl might 
soon corrupt the clergyman into a partnership in 
pranks as well as in friendship. She followed me out 
of the room, and danced before me down the oak 
staircase, clearing the portion from the first landing at 
a bound. Then she turned and waited for me, who 
came very deliberately, feeling the unsure contact of 
sole and wax. As soon as I reached her, she said, 
in a half-whisper, reaching up towards me on 
tiptee,— 

‘“Isn’t she a beauty ?” 

‘‘ Who? your grandmamma ?” I returned. 

She gave me a little push, her face glowing with 
fun. ButIdid not expect she would take her re- 
veuge as she did. 
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‘© Yes, of course,” she answered, quite gravely. 
*¢Tsn’t she a beauty ?” 

And then, seeing that she had put me hors de com- 
bat, she burst into loud laughter, and, opening the 
hall-door for me, let me go without another word. 


| I went home very quietly, and, as I said, stepping 

| with curious care—of which, of course, I did not think 
at the time—over the yellow and brown leaves that 

| lay in the middle of the road. 

| (To be continued.) 





OUR FATHER’S BUSINESS ; 


OR, METHODS TO DO GOOD. 


BY THE EDITOR. 
I.—OUR MODEL. 


Tue alarm, A child lost !—like the cry, A man over- 
board !— is one that goes to all hearts. I have known 
it stop the business, and engross all the interests of a 
rural neighbourhood. Leaving the shuttle on the 
loom, their cattle in the field, and ploughs standing 
idle in the furrow, while women wept and hoped and 
feared and prayed, men,—some on horseback and 
some on foot,—scoured the country ; nor ceased at 
nightfall, but, with shouts and gleaming torches, 
pursued their search through trackless moor and forest. 
Even in cities, where there is less community of feeling, 
like a rock that, lifting up its head mid-river, and 
disturbing its even flow, stays for a moment the 
rush of waters, a lost child sobbing, crying in the street 
arrests the stream of passengers, and moves all to 
pity,—even those who have but time to ask, What 
is it? as, casting a kind glance on the distracted 
creature, they hurry on. There is a sight more touch- 
ing than a child crying forits mother. Itis a mother, 
flying through the streets with dishevelled hair and 
panting bosom, pallor on her cheek and terror in her 
eye, who cries for her child ; while fancy, conjuring 
up all manner of horrid evils, with pictures of its 
dead form or unpitied sufferings, wrings her heart and 
almost shakes her reason. 

Such a sight, when the crowds who had gathered 
from all parts of the country, and of the world indeed, 
taking their departure, had left Jerusalem to com- 
parative repose, awakened the kind interest of many 
there. People had met such a woman at the dead of 
night ; and had seen her by day going up and down 
the city addressing eager inquiries both to acquaint- 
ances and strangers,—looking more haggard and feel- 
ing more hopeless as the weary hours wore on, that 
gladdened her with neither sight nor tidings of her 
son. That woman was Mary, our Lord’s mother, 
Three days has she sought Jesus; and nothing now 
remains to do but turn toGod. All other, all earthly 
hope has failed her. Wan and weary, supported by 
the kind man and husband who had shared her sorrows, 
she turns her faltering steps to the house of God. She 
will cast her burden on the Lord, and commit her lost 
one to the care of his heavenly and only Father. And 
a mother who had more than any other a right to do 
so, and betake herself to that refuge in the hour of 
trouble, we seem to hear saying, 

] to the hills will lift mine eyes, 
From whence doth come mine aid ; 


My safety cometh from the Lord, 
Who heaven and earth hath made. 


Staggering beneath her burden, as much perhaps as 


| Abraham when, to his amazement and consternation 
| aud horror, God addressed the patriarch, saying, 
‘Take now thy son, thine only son Isaac, whom 
thou lovest, and offer him for a burnt-offering on a 
mountain that I will tell thee of,” Mary enters the 
Temple with faith and foot faltering. What a re- 
vulsion of feeling at the sight which meets her asto- 
nished eyes! Ready to sink to the ground under the 
sudden emotion, she can hardly believe them. Is it a 
vision? Does she dream? No, Tis he—the very 
form, face, and voice of Jesus, her own lost and long- 
sought son, The centre of all eyes, of a crowd that 
hushed to silence regard him with gaping wonder,— 
wiser than the wisest, more subtle than the subtlest, 
he sits there among grey-haired elders, asking and 
answering questions. 

Happy mother ! whom we expect te see, regardless 
of all forms and of any presence, rush forward under 
the impulses of affection to throw her arms around her 
child, and cover him with impassioned kisses, But 
what strangely constituted creatures we are? We 
swing of a sudden, like a pendulum, from one state 
of feeling to another, and that perhaps the very oppo- 
site ; as I once happened to see illustrated by a mother 
who had dared, and done a noble deed. Our horses, 
suddenly turning a corner, were going down at full 
gallop on a child that sat, heedless of danger, right 
in their path, To rein them in was impossible. 
Its death seemed inevitable ; and we sat transfixed 
with horror to see it trodden beneath their hoofs, 
crushed below the wheels. At that fearful moment, 
a woman, stooping like a hawk on its prey, darted 
from a doorway across the road, and with the hot 
breath of our horses on her pallid cheek, plucked hor 
infant from among their feet. It was bravely done. 
But what a strange revulsion of feeling succeeded her 
mortal fright? She did not, as we expected, clasp 
the child to her beating bosom ; cover it with kisses ; 
or drop on her knees to give thanks to God for her 
own and its hairbreadth escape. The feeling of 
terror suddenly gave place to a violent burst of anger ; 
and, resenting the alarm the child had given her, she 
gave it a sound, sharp beating. 

In this incident we found a key to explain what had 
always seemed the strange conduct of Jesus’ mother 
on finding her son ; and, also, what we have ever since 


all the most satisfactory, of the truth of Scripture. 
In the hands of a novelist, for example, the part 
Mary acted would have assumed a quite different 
| character. What a pathetic scene we should have 





regarded as one of the many indirect evidences, but of. 
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had ?—the mother in transports of gratitude throwing 
herself on her knees, and rising in transports of joy 
to throw herself on the neck of her child, and cry 
as she clasped him to her beating bosom: ‘* My 
son that was dead is alive again, that was lost is 
found!” Far more true to nature—as I saw her on 
her trial—the evangelist shows us Mary acting another 
part ; displaying no such dramatic pathos. In her, 
as in that other mother, anger, or a feeling akin to it, 
seems to have suddenly succeeded to terror; and 
going up to Jesus, not to fall on his neck and 
kiss him, but to complain of the fright he has 
given her, with, I cannot help fancying, displeasure 
in her look, and harshness in her tones, she ad- 
dresses him, saying, ‘‘Son, why hast thou thus 
dealt with us? behold, thy father and I have sought 
thee sorrowing.” A sharp question this. In reply 
Jesus, with mingled looks of love and dignity, turns 
to Mary, and, fixing on her those eyes which pene- 
trated others’ thoughts, but had often strange, deep, 
mysterious meanings of their own, he gently remon- 
strates, saying, ** How is it that ye sought me? 
wist ye not that I must be about my Father's 
business ?? Though not intended on her son’s part, 
Mary may possibly have felt in this reply the sharp 
edge of a rebuke. No wonder at least that on 
receiving such an answer from the lips of such a 
child, for Jesus was then but twelve years old, that 
she was struck with it, pondered it, tried to sound its 
depths, and waiting for further light on its mysterious 
meanings, kept it in her heart. So may we keep it 
in ours; not, however, as a mystery, but a truth ; 
signally illustrated and fully explained by the con- 
secration of Christ’s labours, and life, and death to 
the glory of God and the salvation of men. ‘This 
was his Father’s business. And in dedicating his 
life to such lofty purposes, Jesus supplies us with a 
model on which to fashion our own. 

This is of the highest importance ; what concerns 
the end and manner of our life being of far more con- 
sequence than anything that belongs to the nature 
and circumstances of our death. It is natural I ad- 
mit, to take a lively interest in the scenes of the 
dying chamber, the expressions and experience of de- 
parting saints ; yet so little countenance does this feel- 
ing receive from Scripture that the Bible, which contains 
a pretty full account of the lives of many saints, is, 
in almost every instance, silent on the subject of 
their deaths. One after another, they appear on the 
stage to play their different parts, But the curtain 
usually drops as the last act begins; and the saint 
vanishes from sight with some such brief, simple re- 
cord as this: ‘* he died,” or “he was gxthered to his 
fathers,” or angels carried him to Abraham's bosom.” 
In regard to this, one cannot.but be struck with the 
marked difference between God’s lives of the saints and 
those which man writes—in fact, most of our bio- 
graphies, And may not the manner in which the Bible 
drops a veil over the last scene be inteniled to warn us 
against attaching much importance to dying frames— 
to teach us this great lesson, that, in all but a very 
few exceptional cases, our destiny in eternity turns 
on the way we pass our life, not on the way we close 
it? Who lives by faith, who lives to Christ, however 








he dies, shall find death to be gain. He who takes 
care of the nature of his life need feel no anxiety 
whatever about the character or issues of his death— 
the great question we should ask respecting others, 
and which shall one day be asked respecting us, be- 
ing, not How did he die, but How did he live ? 

The close of the seasons often supplies a criterion 
of their character; stubble-fields where the sheaves 
stand thick and tall, farm-yards swollen with the 
fruits of a lavish harvest, speak of an early spring 
and a genial summer, long days bright with sunshine 
and soft with showers, The close of a voyage also 
often reveals its character. From the pier-head 
where I have watched a homeward-bound ship enter 
the harbour, I could tell from her condition the weather 
she had encountered on distant seas—sails blown to 
tatters, bulwarks gone by the board, the stump of a 
mast rising ragged from her deck told the story of the 
voyage, and how the weather-beaten crew, who now 
congratulate each other as she floats into the dock, had 
battled with giant waves and well-nigh perished in the 
roaring tempest. But the close of man’s life affords 
no such means of judging of its character. I have 
indeed seen death-beds, not a few, to which I could 
point, saying, “Mark thou the perfect man and 
behold the upright, for the latter end of that man 
is peace ;” where the chamber of death seemed the 
vestibule of heaven ; and after reading how Lazarus 
was borne by angels to Abraham’s bosom, one 
almost expected to see their celestial forms and hear 
the rustling of their wings. How bright his sunset, for 
example, what a blessed peace his, who said to the 
friend that watched by his side, “If I am able 
to hear when the last moment approaches, be sure to 
tell me of it. I should like so well to know that a 
few breaths more, a short struggle more, and I am 
in glory with my Lord and Saviour.” 

But so to die, to go up to Mount Zion with songs 
and everlasting joy upon their heads, to travel the 
dark valley singing, with the shout and step of a con- 
queror, trampling the last enemy beneath our feet, to 
expire with Christ’s dear name trembling on our lips— 
that name our last word on earth, as it shall be 
the first we raise our hands to speak in heaven— 
is not granted to all who close at death a life of true 
love to God and saving faith in his Son. Some saints 
have died raving mad ; others in dark despair ; not a 
few in deep despondency—their cry an echo of the 
cross, My God, my God, why hast thou forsaken me? 
—their faith finding in the disease of which they were 
dying what the sun finds in the cloud-bank behind 
which he sinks, a veil to obscure his light and conceal 
his glorious form, On the other hand, death is often 
preceded by an apathy, a listle-sness, an obtuseness of 
feeling which renders the mind incapable of anxiety 
or alarm ; and passes with many thoughtless ones for 
the peace of God. Thus the wicked have sometimes 
‘no bands in their death ;” nay, sometimes under 
delirium and a fevered brain, impenitent sinners die 
amid visions of glory, aud with expressions of divinest 
rapture on their lips. In fact, the frame in which 
people die depends so much on the nature of their 
disease, so much on constitutional tendencies, so much 
on many accidental circumstances, that it forms no 
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safe standard whereby to judge either what was their 
character in this world, or what is their condition in | 
the next. By its fruit the tree is known. Accord- | 
ing to the deeds done in the body, whether they were 
good or evil, is the last award. The judgment at 
God’s bar turns not on the character of men’s deaths, 
but of their lives ; and therefore the question which 
determines whether heaven or hell shall be our portion 
is not, how we died, but how we lived ? 

In these circumstances it is a great advantage to 
possess in God’s Word not only full instructions how 
to live, but in his Son, what is more valuable than 
volumes of instuctions, a model, a perfect model, 
after which to shape our lives, One of the dangerous 
tendencies of these times is to thrust Calvary and 
its cross into the background—to modify, and by 
modifying to emasculate, Paul’s grand saying, “I 
am determined not to know anything among you, but 
Jesus Christ and him crucified.” Jesus Christ they 
know, but not him crucified—not Him as a sacrifice 
for sin and the substitute of sinners, as fulfilling in 
our stead the demands of the divine law, satisfying 
the claims of justice, and reconciling the offender to 
an Offended God. This is a vital, a cardinal doc- 
trine. Who holds it fast will find the gates of hell 
shall not prevail agaiust him. Plainly announcing 
it long ages ago, Isaiah said, ** He was wounded for 
our transgressions, he was bruised for our iniquities : 
the chastisement of our peace was upon him ; and with 
his stripes we are healed ;” and believing it, thousands 
since then have gone through the river to find the 
flood of Jordan part before the feet of the Priest. 
But as many others have been, the present error may 
be a reaction from an opposite but also an erroneous 
position ; the tendency of our minds being, under 
the law of action and reaction, to swing from one 
extreme to another. What if God, by permitting an 
error which disparages fundamental doctrines and rings 
senseless changes on a personal Christ, to disturb the 
Church, and lead some astray, may be rebuking men | 
for having dwelt, not too much on Christ as a Propi- 
tiation, but too little on Christ as a Pattern. Valiant 
for the truth, and holding it fast, let us resent a 
heresy which, making light of the infinite evil of sin 
and the infinite holiness of God’s law, must end in 
making light of the Saviour it professes to honour. 
At the same time, like wise men, we may extract the 
honey while we reject the sting ; and learn from these 





errors, not to look at Christ’s death less, but at his | 
life more : not to trust in him less as a Mediator, | 
but to copy him more as a Model. 
A sense of the hopelessness of such an attempt 
may hinder it being made. People say, Who can suc- | 
ceed in modelling their life on Christ’s—making their 
lives a fair and graceful copy of his? To rise to such 
thoughts as his seems as impossible for us as for | 
a bird of humble roost to follow the eagle when, 
springing from her rocky nest, she soars aloft, cleav- 
ing the sky till her lessening form is lost in its azure 
depths. We are required to make our light shine 
before men : but to shine with the light of such works 
as Christ’s seems as impossible for us as fora taper 
that burns its little hour to blaze like the sun, when, 
rising each morning with unabated and unabating 





splendour, he bathes air, and earth, and ocean in 
one flood of light. To live like Christ !—ah, who 
is sufficient for these things? For fallen man to at- 


| tempt it seems presumption—Scripture, and our own 
| sad experience teaching us that we are not able of 


ourselves to think even one good thought ? 

Nevertheless the motto of a Christian is Nil desperan- 
dwm—lI despair of nothing. With resources to draw 
on of which the world knows nothing, if our faith is 
in any degree commensurate with God’s faithfulness, 
we may address ourselves to duties the most difficult, 
saying, ‘‘ Who art thou, O great mountain? Before 
Zerubbabel thou shalt become a plain.” In this the 
believer is no fanatic, or fool ; no builder of castles 
in the air. He knows in whom he has believed ; 
and what in others were the highest presumption, is 
in him a solid, well-founded trust. With God nothing 
is impossible ; nor impossible with one who, respond- 
ing toa divine call, holds God’s Word in his hand, 
and feels God himself at his back, 1t may be held 
an axiom of the Christian faith, that everything com- 
manded is come-at-able—‘‘I can do all things,” says 
Paul, ‘‘ through Christ, who strengtheneth me.” 

To attempt to live like Christ is no doubt a 
high, as it is a holy, object. To sing like Milton, 
to make discoveries like Newton, to climb the lofty 
solitude of the Macedonian who achieved the con- 
quest of the world, are mean in comparison with 
it. Since Christ united the divine to our human 
nature, who takes him for a model aims, if I may 
say so, at being a God in miniature,—at present- 
ing in the beneticence of his life, in a pure heart 
and a holy nature, such an image of the Godhead as 
we see of the sun in the lake that shines in his light, 
and reflects his dazzling form on its placid bosom. 
Scripture calls us to take prophets and martyrs, 
apostles and saints, for models—to walk in the 
footsteps of the flock; and reading the lives of 
the great and the good, we are to catch their spirit, 
and inflame our piety at their fires. But, without 
despising or disparaging these, we are to look higher 
still, Though his back is bent with toil, and his man- 
ners are rustic, and he has no home but a cot, and 
knows little of books beyond his Bible, the most 
ambitious of men, and yet the humblest, the believer, 
is inspired with the loftiest aims. His aim is not to 
be holy, as Paul, or Peter, or John, or saints in glory, 
or even the angels before the throne. It is as God is 
holy that he seeks to be holy,—perfect as his Father 
in heaven is perfect—in nature, though not in mea- 


| sure; just as in nature, though not in measure, the 


tiniest cup that is filled to the lip is as full as the 
great sea at flood-tide. 

But there is a view of Christ as our model which 
makes the imitation of him appear less impracticable ; 
for, as the great circle of the heavens seems to bend 
towards, and touch, and embrace the earth at the hori- 
zon, so the Son of the Most High, though exalted 
apparently above all approach in his divinity, appears 
near to us in his humanity. In that nature he’ 
presents us with a model we may more hopefully 
attempt to imitate. How should it encourage us to 
attempt it, and, not disheartened by successive 
failures, to try it again and again, to remember that 
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Jesus, though witbout sin, was made in all points 
like his brethren,—bone of our bone, and flesh of our 
flesh ; with a heart strung in every respect like our 
own? Animated by the breath of God, the dust of 
Palestine, like that of Paradise, could have produced, 
in the second Adam, a man with every faculty 
mature. But Jesus sprang into being like one of us. 
He despised not the Virgin’s womb; and passed 
through all the common phases of human life—his 
condition and connections in the world in no apparent 
manner differing from ours. A babe, he was rocked 
in a cradle and fed at the breast like others. A child, 
he had the feelings, and entered into the common 
joys of childhood ; he might have been seen in his 
night-dress lisping prayers at his mother’s knee ; nor 
was he made in all points like as we are if he stood 
apart from the innocent sports of the boys and girls of 
Nazareth. A man, he went to church on Sabbath; and 
on other days, the sun lighting its Maker to his daily 
toil, he wrought at a bench, and ate his bread in 
the sweat of his brow. He was bound to others 
by the ordinary ties of humanity—this man was a 
cousin ; these were his brethren and sisters; and, 
among the women who followed him to Calvary, 
and wept by his cross, she on whose form, as it 
sinks fainting into John’s arms, his last earthly look 
is fixed, is his mother. Indeed, so like was he in all 
things to his brethren that, until the last three years 
of his life, his townsmen never seem to have sus- 
pected who or what Jesus was,—that he was any 
thing more than Joseph’s son. They never so much 
as fancied that the God of their worship was present 
in the synagogue ; that the Messiah, of whose glo- 


rious coming the preacher discoursed in glowing | 
colours, was there—in the meek, modest, gentle, | 


unassuming man who sat by Mary, listening to the 
sermon. 

And for what purpose did the Son of God thus iden- 
tify himself with our humanity ? In tasting every com- 
mon cup—the obedience of childhood and labours of 
manhood, the pleasures of friendship and the sharp 


arrows of ingratitude, the kindness of affection and | 


the cold neglects of selfishness, the joy of feasts and 


the grief of funerals, all they suffer who toil for daily | 
bread, or, animated with philanthropy, toil in the | 





cause of others—our Lord not only thereby became 
a High Priest to sympathise with and succour us, 
as one touched with a feeling of our infirmities, but, 
leaving his footprints on the sands of time, he became 
an Example that we should follow his steps. Would 
any one know how to live, let him turn to Christ’s 
history and read it there. See how he lived devoted 
to the glory of God and the good of men; how he 
made it his meat and drink to do his Father’s will, 
and also reverenced and obeyed his parents ; how he 
honoured the Sabbath Day, and kept the whole law of 
God ; how, neither envious of the rich, nor ambitious 
to rise above his circumstances, he submitted to a 
humble lot, and patiently endured its trials ; how he 
bore a life-long humiliation with contentment, and 
his few brief honours with humility; how he 
cherished his friends, and forgave his bitterest 
enemies ; how, gently rebuking the bad, and kindly 
raising the fallen, instructing the ignorant, helping 
the weak, shielding the oppressed, pitying all that 
sorrowed, relieving all that suffered, loving all that 
lived, he lived for others, not for himself. In these 
things he set us an example. And, asI have seen 
a weaver on his loom working the beautiful flowers 
of a pattern into his web, let us by God’s gracious 
help try to weave a copy of Christ’s life into the body 
of our own. Men of God, for you no better shield 
against temptation, or stouter buckler in a battle-day, 
no better curb to pull us up on the edge of sin, nor 
sharper spur to urge us onward in the path of duty, 
than a constant imitation of Christ ; the habit of 
bringing all our conduct to this holy test—Had 
Christ been in my circumstances, how would he have 
acted 7—Would he have felt, would he have spoken, 
would he have acted as I am doing? The Spirit 
helping us, we shall thus become living epistles of 
Jesus Christ, seen and read of all men ; true followers 


| of him whose history is summed up in this brief but 
| weighty sentence, ‘‘He went about doing good.” 


With aims no less lofty, let his holy, beautiful benefi- 
cent life be the model of ours; and its motto— 
nobler than any ever blazoned on banners of silk, 
in letters of gold, and borne before the greatest kings 
—its motto this: TO ME TO.LIVE IS CHRIST, 
AND TO DIE IS GAIN, 





TO-MORROW. 


How sweet to the heart is the thought of to-morrow, 
When Hope’s lovely pictures bright colours display ! 
How sweet, when we can from futurity borrow 
A balm for the griefs that afflict us to-day ! 


When wearisome sickness has made us to languish 
For health, and the comforts it bears on its wing, 

We can trust that our Saviour will lessen the anguish, — 
That to-morrow new proofs of his mercy shall bring. 


When trav’ling alone, quite forlorn, unbefriended, 
Sweet the hope that to-morrow our wand’rings will cease ; 
That at home then, with care sympathetic attended, 


We may rest unmolested, and slumber in peace, 
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Or when from the friends of our heart Jong divided, 


The fond expectation wi 


th joy how replete ! 


That from far distant regions, by Providence guided, 
To-morrow shall see us most happily meet. 


When six days of labour, each other succeeding, 


With hurry and toil hav 
What pleasure to think, as 
To-morrow shall be a sw 


e our spirits opprest, 
the last is receding, 
eet Sabbath of rest ! 


And when the vain shadows of Time are retiring, 
When life is fast fleeting, and death is in sight, 

The Christian, believing, exulting, expiring, 
Beholds a to-morrow of endless delight. 


W. G. 





WEIGHTS AND MEASURES. 


Very few people seem to have noticed how much 
there is in the Bible about ‘* Weights and Measures.” 
When the Tabernacle was erected, all the parts of the 
building and all its sacred furniture were constructed 
according to ‘‘specifications” curiously exact and 
minute. We are told the precise length of the wings 
of the cherubim in Solomon’s Temple, and how much 
water the ‘‘ molten sea” would hold. What is more 
remarkable still, we know the ‘‘length” and the | 
* breadth” and the ‘* height”’ of ** the house of the 
forest of Lebanon,” and the shape of its windows and 
doors, and the number of its cedar pillars. 

It is probable that standard weights and standard 
measures were deposited by Moses in the Tabernacle 
itself, and were transferred by Solomon to the Temple. | 
In doing this the Jews would only follow the example 
of other ancient nations. In the old world, the 
sanctity of religion was added to the authority of 
public law, to check dishonesty, and to prevent, as | 
far as possible, any accidental changes in the au- 
thorised measures of length, weight, and capacity. 
The care with which this part of the duty of the State 
was attended to in Egypt, may perhaps soon receive 
a new and most remarkable illustration ; investiga- 
tions are being carried on which many think will 
result in proving that the great Pyramid—the wonder 
and the riddle of so many centuries—was built to 
contain the standard weights and measures. 

Very many of the readers of the SunpDay MaGazinE 
are engaged in trade ; it may be well that they should 
see, for once, some of the things which the Bible says 
about things which they are handling every day in the | 
week all the year round. 

In Leviticus xix. 36, God says, ‘‘ Just balances, 
just weights . . .. shall ye have: I am the Lord 
your God, which brought you out of the land of 
Egypt.” 

In Deuteronomy xxv. 13, the Jew is told ‘* Thou 
shalt not have in thy bag divers weights, a great and 
a small [great, that is, to purchase with, and small to | 
sell by]. But thou shalt have a perfect and iust | 
weight, a perfect aud just measure shalt thou have : 
that thy days may be lengthened in the land which | 
the Lord thy God giveth thee. For all that do such | 
II.—7 





things, and ail that do unrighteously, are an abomina- 
tion unto the Lord thy God.” 

In the book of Proverbs there are such sayings as 
this :—** A false balance is an abomination to the 
Lord: but a just weight is his delight” (ch. xi. 1). 

In the writings of the Prophets, too, we find very 
much on this unromantic and commonplace and un- 
spiritual subject. Those inspired men were not al- 
ways speaking of the coming of Christ, or forecasting 


| the dark destiny of great Pagan empires ; they were 
| in the habit of denouncing very resolutely dishonesty 
| in the matter of weights and measures. 


Ezekiel says, 
‘*Ye shall have just balances” (ch. xlv. 10). Hosea 
says of Ephraim, ‘‘ He is a merchant, the balances 
of deceit are in his hand: he loveth to oppress” 
(ch. xii, 7). Micah asks, ‘‘ Are there yet the 
treasures of wickedness in the house of the wicked, 
and the scant measure that is abominable? Shall I 
count them pure with the wicked balances, and with 


| the bag of deceitful weights?” (ch. vi. 10, 11). 
| Amos exclaims, ‘* Hear this, O ye that swallow up 


the needy, even to make the poor of the land to fail, 
saying, When will the new moon be gone, that we may 
sell corn? and the sabbath, that we may set forth 
wheat, making the ephah small”—the ephah was the 
measure they sold the corn by,—‘‘and the shekel 


| great’’—the shekel was the weight by which they 


weighed the money of those that bought it; so that 
they cheated both ways, giving short measure and 
taking too much money in return. 

Of course, the plain lesson these texts are meant to 
teach is, that all cheating in weights and measures is 
hateful to God. Those who are guilty of it commit 
an injustice against man, and they provoke God’s 
anger. We have got into a bad habit of being 
amused by the dishonest tricks to which many trades- 
men resort in their haste to get rich. These texts 
teach that every trick of this kind is observed by 
God’s eye, is recorded in God’s book, and will be 
punished by God’s hand. 

I fear that there is not a solitary trade in which 
these dishonesties are not largely practised. Scales 
are tampered with; measures have false bottoms. 
Boxes of nails are sent to every part of the world 
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‘warranted to contain a thousand,” and containing 


degenerated in size, until nobody now expects a quart 
bottle to hold a quart, or a pint bottle to hold a pint. 
Reels of cotton marked ** 120 yards ” measure only | 
eighty. The four-pound loaf is said to weigh less | 
than four pounds—eleven ounces less, sometimes—if 


delivered at the house instead of being sold over the | 


counter. You can have your meat full weight if you 


carry your basket on your arm to the butcher’s ; but | 


it is said to be often very much under weight 
when sent to customers whose accounts are booked. 


I have heard of several yards more trimming being | 


found in a dress-maker’s bill than could possibly have 
been used in the lady’s dress. 
a master painter, who charged his customers accord- 
ing to his men’s time, telling a man who was 
working at the decoration of a drawing-room that 
he was going on a great deal too fast; and the 
work that would have been done in four or five days 
was made to stretch over ten or twelve, the man 
spending three or four hours every day in reading 
quietly by the fire. 

All these things are neither more nor less than an 


‘‘abomination to the Lord ;” they are not to be. 


laughed at ; they are not to be tolerated ; they are to | 
be sternly condemned. 

For some of these dishonest practices the excuse is 
often made, that the seller himself has been cheated 
in buying, and that in self-protection he has a right | 
to cheat in selling ; he got short measure himself, so 
he gives it to his customer,—‘‘ which excuse,” to use 
the language of Dr. Paley, in reference to passing bad 
money, ‘‘is much the same as if one who had been | 
robbed upon the highway, should allege that he had 
a right to reimburse himself out of the pocket of the 
first traveller he met; the justice of which reasoning 
the traveller may not comprehend.” 

There is another form of dishonesty very near akin 
to giving bad measure and short weight, which Paley | 
has also exposed with his usual clearness and felicity. | 
I mean putting an unfair price on what is sold. He 


| and charge a fair price. 
only seven hundred and fifty. Bottles have gradually | 


I have heard of | 


There is a very remark- 
able sentence in the Book of Proverbs—‘‘ A just 
weight and balance are the Lord’s; and the weights 
of the bag are his work.” It is equally true that 
an unjust balance is the devil’s, and that if the 
| weights are not true, they bear the devil’s stamp and 
name. 

Some persons. may think, perhaps, that this is a 
very unspiritual article ; but then the Bible is a very 
*‘unspiritual” book. God forbid that I should de. 
| preciate those lofty acts of the soul in which it holds 
| communion with the invisible God, meditates on the 
infinite love of Christ, strives to penetrate more 
| deeply into the mysterious glory of his atonement for 
sin, and lays open every channel through which those 
streams of spiritual life and power can flow which 
have their springs in the living God. Let those 
who are content with morality and uprightness of 
conduct, and are indifferent to religious duty, be as- 
sured that there is an unearthly peace, a heavenly 
joy, a blessedness like that of the angels, for every 
one who has learnt the happy secret of dwelling in 
the light of the Divine presence. When the heart 
glows with devout affection, and the spirit sinks in 
prostrate worship, and the eye gazes on the glory of 
Christ, Heaven comes down to earth, and the pro- 
mises of immortal bliss begins to be fulfilled. 

But I repeat, that in the sense in which some good 





| people use the word ‘‘ spiritual,” the Bible is in 


many parts extremely unspiritual. They say them- 
selves that they must ‘‘ spiritualise ’ many passages in 


' the Old Testament, and some in the New, to find any 


such instruction and profit as they are always asking 
for. They forget that the words of inspired men were 
not written to be read only on Sundays; that they 
were not written for persons who-have nothing to do 


| but to pray. The first lesson that Holy Scripture 


teaches is unlearnt, if we have not discovered that 
| God is interested in all the affairs of our daily life, 
| and judges us not merely by our prayers and religious 
affections but by our works. 

There is no occupation in which man can be law- 


says, ‘‘ Whoever opens a shop, or in any manner ex- | fully engaged, in which he may not see God. ‘The 
poses goods to public sale, virtually engages to deal | tens of thousands of rough fellows who are working 
with his customers at a market price ; because it is | underground in South Staffordshire, are getting out 








upon the faith and opinion of such an engagement, 
that any one comes within his shop-doors or offers to 
treat with him. This is expected by the buyer, is 
known to be expected by the seller.” And so Paley 


argues, that when more than the market price is | 


charged, there is a breach of an implied contract, and 
therefore an act of dishonesty. I know that there 


may be some difficulty in always determining how | 


this principle is to be applied, but the principle itself 
8 obviously just. 
the form of an equation. 

Men sometimes ask how they are to make their 
business a part of their religion. This is one way 
—to remember that ‘‘a false balance is an abomination 


to the Lord,” and to set it right if you have one ; to | 


remember that ‘‘a just weight is his delight,” and 
to find satisfaction and joy in thinking that God him- 
self is pleased when you sell as good an article as 
your customer has a right to expect, give full measure, 





You cannot reduce a moral law to | 


|of the earth the iron God himself put there. The 
| tens of thousands of men, women, and children in 
| the workshops of Birmingham are melting, moulding, 
hammering, and stamping the metals God himself 
made. It was God who created the. cotton-plant out 
of which the Lancashire people manufacture their 
calicoes. It was God who created the silk-worm that 
spins the cocoon for all workers in silk. The first 
part of the process in every form of manufacturing 
industry is done by God. He always finds the ma- 
terial ; and that material has been produced by most 
complicated methods, and by methods which in many 
cases have taken thousands of years to complete and 
| perfect their results. It is plain that He meant us 
to employ our hands in honest labour, as well as our 
| lips in thankful praise ; that He meant our brains to 
be active in planning, inventing, and scheming, in 
relation to this world, as well as our hearts in longing 


| and hoping for the next. He made our bodies of 
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the dust which belongs to the earth, though He 
breathed into us a higher life, which unites us to 
Himself. And so the Bible has very much in it 
about common work, as well as about religious duty. 
Tn the ‘* book of remembrance,” there are pages not 
only for our Sundays, but for every day in the week 
besides. ‘* The prayer of the wicked is an abomina- 
tion to the Lord ;” ** a false balance” is an abomi- 
nation to Him:too, That religion is worthless which 
has to do only with books of devotion, and not with 
day-books and ledgers; with pews and churches, 
and not with, counting-houses and workshops ; with 
prayers and: sermons, and not with ‘‘ weights and 
measures.” 

In the Ten Commandments there are only four 
which refer to duties we owe directly to God ; there 
are six which refer to duties we owe to our fellow 
men. All through the Bible we are repeatedly 
reminded that God has his eye upon us at all 
times ; and that to please Him we must “‘do justly,” 
as well as “love mercy, and walk humbly with our 
God.” 

There are some persons who plead, in excuse for 
their own irreligion, that in secular affairs religious 
men are no better than other people. If they are 
not, they ought to be. I believe that, as a rule, they 
are. If not, how is it that when a religious banker 
has, been guilty of using securities entrusted to his 
keeping, the whole country rings with his crime, and 
there is so much sneering and triumph at the expense 
of religion itself? We do not make such a stir 
when a man who makes no profession of faith in 
Christ is guilty of the same thing. We do not put 
articles in our religious newspapers, headed in large 
capitals, ‘* Doings of an irreligious. banker.” How 
is it that if a minister is betrayed into grievous sin, 
the scandal. of. his fall is kept alive for years? If 
another man commits the same offence it is soon 
forgotten. 

There have been many bank failures during the 
last twenty years ; but the failure of Sir John Dean 
Paul is likely to. be remembered after all. the rest are 
forgotten. There were hundreds of men hung for 
forgery in the last century ; I doubt whether ten 
readers of the Sunpay Maaazine could tell me the 
name of any one of them except Dr. Dodd, Of the 
people that fill our gaols, that are sent to our penal 
colonies, that are brought up before the magistrates 
for drunkenness and disorder, I wonder whether one 
in a thousand is a communicant in any Christian 
church, 

However this may be, it is plain that if people who 














profess, to be Christians give short weight and bad | 


Ky 
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measure it is not the fault of the Bible. If a shop- 
man who robs the till on Saturday night goes to 
church on Sunday morning, he hears nothing at 
church to make him think that his crime against man 
is no sin against God. If a father who professes to 
be religious, gives way to a bad temper and “ pro- 
vokes his children to wrath,” it is not from the Bible 
he learns to do it ; if he read his Bible properly he 
would know better. If a. master professes to be a 
Christian, and is guilty. of using harsh and violent 
language to the people he. employs, do not blame his 
Christian faith : that teaches him to ‘‘ forbear threaten- 
ing,” reminds him that he has ‘‘‘a Master in heaven,” 
and that ‘‘ there is no respect of persons with Him.” 

It is the shallowest and weakest reasoning in the 
world to argue against religion because some religious , 
people do wrong; their religion condemns their 
wrongdoing as heavily as human censure can condemn 
it. If they are earnestly religious, they will gradually 
become better. 

I cannot close this paper without recalling the 
solemn truth, that:God’s laws for our conduct to each 
other are a revelation of his own character, and are 
in strict analogy to the laws which determine his 
own action towards his creatures. The time is 
coming when He will judge every man ; and He will 
use no false balance, He will put into the scales no 
light weights. He is merciful as well as just ; but 
now is the time for mercy. When He judges He will 
judge righteously. He will ‘‘ weigh ” the reasons and 
motives which led men to neglect public worship and 
private prayer.- He will ‘‘ weigh” the temptations 
which betray us into sin against the considerations 
which should have led us todo right. He will ‘‘ weigh” 
our love for Himself, and: our obedience to his law 
againat his infinite grace ; our trust in his goodness 
and submission to his hand in times of trouble, 
against his ‘‘ exceeding great and. precious promises ;” 
our religious earnestness, our loyalty to Christ, our 
triumphs over sin, against the sanctifying power of 
Christian truth and the grace of the Holy Ghost. We 
might well tremble in: the anticipation of the hour 
when, one by one, we: shall wait for the divine 
sentence on our deeds; but our. rest and hope are 


| fixed in this, that: the critical act of the soul, in God’s 


judgment, is its acceptance or rejection of the mercy 
of the Lord Jesus; and that if we trust in Him we 
shall not only be justified by faith in this world, but 
shall be so strengthened for all good works that God 
himself, when He looks at our deeds, will be able to 
say, ** Well done, good and faithful servants ; enter ye 
into the joy of your Lord.” 
R. W. Date. 
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IN THE LIFE OF OUR LORD. 


THE TWO HEALINGS—THE LEPER AND THE PARALYTIC. 
Matt. viii. 2—4 ; Mark i. 40—45, ii. 1—12; Luke v. 12—26. 


In describing our Lord’s first circuit through Galilee, 
the Evangelist tells us that ‘‘ they brought unto him 
all sick people that were taken with divers diseases 
and torments, and those which were possessed with 
devils, and those which were lunatick, and those that 
had the palsy ; and he healed them” (Matt. iv. 24). 
How many and how varied were the cures effected 
within the course of this first itinerary of our 
Lord can only be conceived aright by remembering 
how numerous the towns and villages were through 
which He passed, and how large the population with 
which, one way or other, He was thrown into contact. 
Remembering this, we may believe that within a 
week or two after his first departure from Capernaum 
more healings were effected than the whole put to- 
gether, of which any specific record has been pre- 
served in the Four Gospels. 

There was one form of disease, however, which is 
not noticed in St. Matthew’s compendious description 
—a disease peculiar enough in its own character, but 
to which an additional peculiarity was attached by 
the manner in which it was dealt with under the 
Mosaic law. However infectious, however deadly, 
however incurable, no disease but one was held 
to render the victim of it ceremonially unclean. 
Such uncleanliness was stamped by the law upon 
the leper alone. This strange creeping, spread- 
ing, loathsome, fatal disease appears to have been 
selected as the one form of bodily affliction to stand, 
in the legal impurity attached to it, and in the penal- 
ties visited on that impurity, the type of the deep, 
inward, pervading, corrupting, destroying malady of 
sin. 

Among the Jews the leper was excommunicated. 
Cut off from the congregation of the people, he had to 
live apart, enjoying only such society as those afflicted 
with the same disease could offer. He had to bear 
about with him on his person the emblems of sorrow 
and of death ; had to wear the rent garments which 
those wore who were weeping for the dead ; to shave 
his head and keep it bare as those had to do who had 
touched the dead—himself the living dead, for whom 
those emblems of mourning were to be assumed. His 
face half covered, he had to go about crying out, 
*¢ Unclean, unclean,” to warn all others off lest they 
should come too near to him. 

From what we know of the prevalence of this 
disease, it may be believed that there were many 
lepers in Galilee when our Lord made his first journey 
through it—gathered here and there into small and 
miserable communities. Even among these the tidings 
of the wonderful cures that were being effected could 
circulate (for the segregation was not so complete as to 
prevent all intercourse) ; and when these poor exiles 
from their fellows heard of many visited with com. 
plaints as much beyond all human remedy as theirs 








being healed, the hope might spring up in their hearts | 





that the Great Healer’s powers might extend even to 
their case. 
make the trial—to break through the legal fences 
imposed, and go into any of the cities in which 
Jesus was, and throw himself upon his sympathy 
for succour ? 
so afflicted—who ventured to approach the Lord : his 
case, on that account, selected for special record by 
all the three Evangelists. 
he was in a certain city.” * He had never seen the 
Lord before, or seen Him but at‘a distance, among a 
crowd. He could have known or heard but little 
more about Him than what the voice of the general 
rumour proclaimed. 
Him, see with what reverence he kneels and worships 
and falls on his face before Him (Luke v. 12), and 
hear how he salutes and pleads, ‘‘ Lord, if thou wilt, 
thou canst make me clean.” 
before saw a man prostrate himself in his presence as 
this man does. 
addressed in words so few and simple, yet so full of 
reverence, earnestness, faith, submission. 
Jesus Lord. 
been so addressed ? 
the terms in which Andrew, and Nathanael, and 
Nicodemus, and the woman of Samaria, and the 
nobleman of Capernaum, had addressed Him. 
of them had spoken to Him as this leper does. If, 
indeed, the miraculous draught of fishes by which 
Peter had been finally summoned away from his old 
occupation had already occurred, then it would be 
from his lips that this title was first heard coming, 
when he fell down at Jesus’ feet exclaiming, ‘‘ Depart 
from me, for I am a sinful man, O Lord.” 
however, is uncertain ; but though it had been true, 
how much had Simon had to elevate his conception of 
Christ’s character,—how little this leper ! 
ders, indeed, how far on he had got in his idea of 
who this Jesus—this healer of diseases—was. All 
that we can know is that he chose the highest title 
that he knew of, and bestowed it on him. 
thou wilt, thou canst.” 
no presumption or dictation as to the will. 
that firm will, upon that almighty power, he casts 
himself. 
clean.” 
him—put forth his hand and touched him. 
ciples hold back; a strange shuddering sensation 
passes through the hearts of the onlookers, for, by the 
law of Moses, it was forbidden to touch a leper. He 
who touched a leper became himself unclean. 
once, without hesitation at the time—without acting 
afterwards as if he had contracted any defilement or 
required any purification—Jesus lays his hand upon 


But which of them had faith enough to 


One such there was—the first of those 


He came to Jesus ** when 


Yet so soon as he recognises 


Perhaps Jesus never 
Certainly, Jesus was never before 


He calls 
Was this the first time that Jesus had 
Sir, Rabbi, Master—these were 


None 


That, 


One won- 





‘Lord, if 
No hesitation as to the power ; 
Upon 


*‘ Lord, if thou wilt, thou canst make me 
Jesus instantly went forward—went close to 
His dis- 


Yet at 





track the course that Jesus was taking, but here, as in many other 
instances, the means of identification are denied. 


* Had the name of that city been given it might have helped to 
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one who was ‘‘ full of leprosy,” and he says to him, 
*¢T will, be thou clean.” We lose a little of the 
power and majesty of our Saviour’s answer in our 
tongue. Two words were spoken (QéAa, xaOapicOnrt), 
the answer, the echo to the prayer ; two of the very 
words the man had used taken up and employed by 
Jesus in framing his prompt and gracious reply. No 
petition that was ever presented to Jesus met with a 
quicker, more complete, more satisfactory response. 
If our Lori’s conduct in this instance was regulated by 
the principle which we know so often guided it in the 
treatment He gave to those who came to Him to be 
j| cured, great must have been the faith which was met 
in such a way. The readiness, indeed, which Jesus 
had displayed to exert his power may partly have 
been due to this being the first case of a leper’s appli- 
cation to Him, and to his desire to show that no legal 
barrier would be allowed by Him to stand in the way 
of his stretching forth his hand to heal all that were 
diseased. Yet, the manner and the speech of 
the leper himself attest that he approached with no 
ordinary reverence, and petitioned with no ordinary 
faith. And, according to his faith, it was done 
unto him immediately. As soon as the words, ‘I 
will, be thou clean,” had come from the Saviour’s 
lips, ‘‘the leprosy departed from him, and he was 
cleansed.” 

Did any further colloquy take place between the 
healed and the Healer? When, quick as lightning, 
through the frame the sensation passed of an entirely 
recovered health—when he stood up before the Lord, 
not a sign or symptom of the banished leprosy on his 
person—did no thanks burst from his grateful lips ? or 
did our Lord say nothing to him about another heal- 
ing which He was both willing and able to effect ? We 
are not to infer that nothing of the kind occurred 
because nothing is recorded. The Evangelists have 
preserved alone the fact that, whatever words may 
have passed between them, Jesus was in haste to send 
the leper away, and in doing so gave him strict com- 
mand to tell no man, but to go instantly and show 
himself to the priest, and offer the gifts that Moses 
commanded—the live birds and the cedar wood, and 
the scarlet and hyssop,—the means and instruments 
by which the purification of one declared free of 
leprosy was to be effected, and, relieved from the ban 
that had been laid upon him, he was to be rein- 
stated in the possession of all the common privileges of 
society and citizenship. It is quite possible that, 
knowing the opposition which was already kindling 
against Him, of which we shall presently see traces, 
Jesus may have desired that, without throwing out 
arvy hint of what had occurred which might precede 
him by the way aud prejudice the judge, this man 
should repair as quickly as possible to the priest upon 
whom it devolved judicially to declare that he so 
recently a man full of leprosy was now entirely 





free of the complaint. It would be a testimony 
they could not well gainsay, if the fact of the 
departure of the leprosy were attested by the ac- 
ceptance of the offerer’s gifts and his re-admission | 
into the congregation of Israel. To prevent any 
possibility of this ratification of the reality of the cure | 
being refused, Jesus might have enjoined silence and | 








as speedy a resort as possible to the priest : the silence 
in such circumstances and with such a view prescribed 
to last only till the desired end was gained. It would 
seem, however, from the result, that a more immediate 
object of the Saviour in laying this injunction upon 
the leper was to prevent the influx of a still greater 
crowd than that which was already oppressing Him — 
the hampering thus of his movements and the absorp- 
tion of too much of his time in the mere work of 
healing. For straightway, though charged to keep 
silence, the man when he went away from Jesus 
could not restrain himself, but ‘‘ began to publish it 
much, and to blaze abroad the matter, insomuch that 
great multitudes came to be healed of their infirmities, 
and Jesus could no more openly enter into the city, 
but was without in desert places, and withdrew him. 
self into the wilderness and prayed” (Mark i. 45, 
Luke v. 15, 16). Again, a second time, as it was 
after that busy Sabbath in Capernaum, and before his 
first journey through Galilee, so now, at the close of 
this circuit and under the pressure of the multitude 
that beset his path, Jesus is driven forth from the city’s 
crowded haunts to seek his solitary place, where for 
some hours at least he may enjoy unbroken commu- 
nion with Heaven. To watch how and when it was 
that He took refuge thus in prayer, mingling devotion 
with activity, the days of bustle with the hours of 
quiet, intercourse with man with fellowship with God, 
let this be one of our cherished employments to follow 
the earthly footsteps of our Lord : for nothing morethan 
his example is fitted to impress upon us the lesson 
how needful, how serviceable it is, if we would walk 
and work rightly among or for others around us, 
that we be often alone with our Father which is in 
heaven. A life all action will be as bad for the soul 
itself as a life all prayer would be profitless for others, 
It is the right and happy blending, each in its due propor- 
tion, of stillness and of action, of work and prayer, which 
promotes true spiritual health and growth ; and so much 
weaker as we are—so much more easily at once dis- 
tracted and absorbed by much bustling activity—so 
much more of reflection, retirement, and devotion is 
needed to temper our spirit right, and to keep it in any- 
thing like harmony with that of our Lord and Master. 
It is as little possible to tell how long a time it 
took to make the first round of the Galilean towns 
and villages, as it is to define the line or circle along 
which Jesus moved. One high authority concludes that 
it must have occupied between two and three months 
(Greswell). Another that it did not occupy more 
than four or five days (Ellicott), A period of inter- 
mediate length would probably be nearer the truth 
than either. On completing the circuit He returned 
to Capernaum, to take up his abode again in Peter's 
house. No rest was given Him. The news of his 
return passed rapidly through the town, and straight- 
way so many were gathered together “ that there was 
no room to receive them, no, not so much as about 
the door.” We must remember here, in order to 
understand what followed, what the form of a Jewish 
house was, and what the materials of which its roof © 
was ordinarily composed. There is not now, and 
there never seems to hive been, much variety in the 
shape of a Syrian dwelling-house, Externally they 
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all present the one dull uniform appearance of so many | paralytic himself had an eager craving to get into 


separa: cubes or squares, seldom more than one storey 
high—the outer walls showing no windows or any 
opening on the level of the ground, except the door. 
On entering you pass through a lesser court, into which 
alone strangers are admitted, and then into the inner 
uncovered square into which the different apartments 
of the building open. In one corner, either of the 
outer or inner court—generally in the latter—there is 
a flight of steps conducting to the roof, a place of 
frequent resort at all times, which in the hotter 
months of summer is turned into the sleeping-place 
of the heusehold. The larger houses, in which the 
wealthier inhabitants reside, are all separate from one 
another. The lesser are often without any open 
court-yard, and built close together, so that you could 
pace readily from roof to roof. These roofs, always 
flat, are made of bricks or tiles, or more generally of 
a compost of mud and straw, which a day’s such rain 
as we often have would entirely demolish. Whatever 
the size of the houses be, or however they be situated 
relatively to each other, in one way or other, either by a 
staircase within the court—open, of course, only to the 
family to which the house belongs—or by a flight of 
steps without—which, when the houses are contiguous, 
may serve many households as a common means of access 
to all—the roof of each dwelling is easily reached. We 
do not need to settle what size of dwelling the one was 
in Capernaum where Jesus took up his abode ; we have 
only to imagine it to be of the usual and invariable 
Syrian type, to render the narrative intelligible. 

A crowd assembles and fills the room of the 
house in which Jesus sits and teaches. 
this crowd is not so dense but that a single indi- 
vidual may pass through it, and in this way one 
and another of the diseased did press through, and 
the power of the Lord was there to heal them. But 
it grew and it thickened, it overflowed the room, it 
filled the street before the door, till every spot within 
reach of Christ’s voice was occupied, and still there 
were new comers pressing in to try and catch a word ; 
for to the work of healing them within an effectual 
stop seems now to have been put. At this stage four 
men appear, bearing a sick man on a litter. They 
reach the crowd, they try to enter, they entreat, they 
expostulate ; the thing is hopeless, for four men with 
such a burden ever to get through. Is the project to 
be given up, the great chance lost? The bearers 
consult the man they carry. He is paralytic, cannot 
move a limb, can do nothing for himself. But he is 
in full possession of his faculties, the spirit is entire 
within. It was his eagerness to be healed, still more 
than their readiness to help him, that had led these 
four men to lift him and carry him so far, and they 
are ready still to do anything—anything they can. 
Some one suggests—who so likely as the paralytic 
himself ?—that they might get upon the roof, lift up 
so much of it as was required, and let the bed on 
which the patient lay down before Christ ; a singular, 
an extreme step to take, yet one to which men who 
were resolved to do anything rather than forfeit the 
opportunity, might not refuse to have recourse. 

They all were strong in the belief that if only they 
could get at Jesus the cure would be effected, but the 


At first | 








the Saviour’s presence, deeper than that springing 
from the desire to have his bodily ailment removed, 
The stroke that had taken the strength out of his 
body had quickened conscience. He had recognised 
it as coming from the hand of God—it had awakened 
within a sense of his great and manifold bygone 
transgressions, His sins had taken hold of him, and 
the burden was too heavy for him to bear. He hears 
of Jesus that He had announced himself as the 
healer of the broken-hearted ; that there is a Gospel, 
some good tidings that he proclaims to the poor 
in spirit. If ever a heart needed healing, a spirit 
needed comforting, it is his. And now, shall he be so 
near to Him whom he has been so anxious to see, and 
yet have to go away disappointed, unrelieved? He 
either himself suggests, or, when suggested, he warmly 
approves, the project of trying to let him down through 
the roof. His bearers second his desires. They 
make the‘ effort—they succeed : noiselessly they lift 
the tiles—gently they let down the bed, and before 
Jesus, as He is speaking, the bed and its burden lie. 
But now, before noticing how Jesus met this inter- 
ruption of his discourse, and dealt with the man 
who was so curiously obtruded on his notice, let us 
look around a moment on the strangely constituted 
audience which Christ at this moment is addressing, 
Close beside Him are his disciples—around Him are 
many simple-minded, simple-hearted men, drinking 
in with wonder the words that they scarce half under- 
stand. But they are not all friendly listeners who 
are there, for there are “ Pharisees and doctors of the 
law sitting by,” some from Galilee, some from Juda, 
some even from Jerusalem. The last—what has 
brought them here? They come as spies—they come 
as emissaries from the ruen who had challenged Jesus 
at Jerusalem for his healing of another paralytic at 
the pool of Bethesda, on the Sabbath day, and who 
sought Him to slay Him, ‘‘ because he had not only 
broken the Sabbath, but said also that God was his 
Father, making himself equal with God.” Already 
these Pharisees counted Jesus a blasphemer, whose 
life they were seeking but the fit ground and occasion 
to cut off. And here are some of their numbers wearirg 
the mask, waiting and watching, little knowing all 
the while that an eye is on them which follows every 
turn of their thoughts, and sees into all the secret 
places of their hearts. It is as one who thus tho- 
roughly knew them, and would with his own hand 
throw a fresh stone of stumbling before their feet— 
as one who thoroughly knew him too, the poor, helpless, 
palsied penitent, who lies on the bed before him, that 
Jesus now speaks and acts. Meeting those pleading 
eyes that are fixed so importunately upon Him, with- 
out making any inquiries or waiting to have any 
petition presented, ‘‘Son,” he says to the sick of the 
palsy, *‘be of good cheer, thy sins be forgiven thee.” 
He would not have addressed him thus had he not 
known how greatly he needed to be cheered, how gladly 
he would welcome the pardon, in what a suitable condi- 
tion he was to have that pardon bestowed. Let us 
believe then that, spoken with nicest adaptation to 
the man’s state and wants, Christ’s words were with 
power—that as quickly and as thoroughly as the 
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words, ‘*I will, be thou clean,” banished the leprosy 
from the one man’s body, as quickly and as thoroughly 
these words banished the gloom and despondency 
from this man’s soul. Thus spoken to by one 
in whom he had full confidence, he was of good 
cheer, and did assuredly believe that his sins had 
been forgiven him, If it was so—if his faith in 
Jesus as his soul’s deliverer were as simple and as 
strong as, from the way in which Christ spoke, we 
presume it was—then too happy would he be at the 
moment when the blessedness of him whose sins are 
forgiven, whose iniquity is covered, filled his heart, to 
think of anything beside. He is silent at least, he is 
satisfied, he makes no remonstrance, he proffers no 
request. - There is nothing going on within his breast 
that Jesus needs to drag forth to light, to detect and 
to rebuke. Not so with the Scribes and Pharisees, 
upon whom those words of Jesus have had a quite 
startling effect. They, too, are silent; nor, beyond 
the glances of wonder, horror, hate, that they hastily 
and furtively exchange, do they give any outward 
sign of what is passing in their hearts. But Jesus 
knows it all They had been saying within them- 
selves ‘* this man blasphemeth ;” they had been rea- 
soning in their hearts, to their own entire satisfaction 
and to Christ’s utter condemnation, saying, ‘‘ Why doth 
this man thus speak blasphemies? who can forgive 
sins but God only.” Notwithstanding all their self- 
assurance, they must have been a little startled when, 
the thoughts of their hearts revealed, Jesus said to 
them, ‘* Why reason ye these things in your hearts ? 
Whether is it easier to say to the sick of the palsy, 
Thy sins be forgiven thee ; or to say, Arise, and take 
up thy bed, and walk?’ He does not ask which was 
easier, to forgive sins or to cure a palsy, but which 
was easier, to say the one or to say the other, for He 
knew that they had been secretly thinking how easy 
it was for any man to say to another, Thy sins be for- 
given thee, but how impossible it was for him to make 
good such a saying. ‘‘ But that ye may know,” he 
added, ‘* that the Son of Man hath power on earth to 
forgive sins, (then saith he to the sick of the palsy,) 
Arise and take up thy bed, and go thy way into thine 
house.” The man arose and departed to his own 
house—healed in body, healed in spirit—glorifying 


God. The people saw it, and were amazed, and were 
filled with awe ; and they said to one another, ‘*‘ We 
never saw it in this fashion—we have seen strange 
things to-day.” And “they glorified Ged which had 
given such power to men.” ‘The Scribes and Phari- 
sees saw it, and had palpable evidence of the super- 
human knowledge and superhuman power of Christ 
given to them—had a miracle wrought before their 
eyes in proof of Christ’s possession of a prerogative 
which they were right in thinking belonged to God 
only, but they would not let anything convince them 
that the Son of Man had power on earth to forgive 
sins ; and it was not long, as we shall see, ere new 
stumbling-blocks were thrown in their way, over which 
they fell. 

Our Saviour, in bodily presence, has now passed 
away from us, He can touch us no more with his 
living finger ; He banishes no more our bodily diseases 
with a word; but the leprosy of the heart—the 


| Spreading, pervading taints of ungodliness, selfish- 


ness, malignity, impurity—these it is his office still 
to cure ; these it is our duty still to carry to Him to 
have removed ; and if it be in the spirit of him who 
said, Lord if thou wilt thou canst make me clean, we 
go, the cleansing virtue will not be withheld. 

The Son of Man had power on earth to forgive 
sins : He exercised that power ; He absolved at once 
the penitent of Capernaum from all his sins; He 
caused that man to taste the joy of an immediate, 
gracious, free, and full forgiveness, What is to 
hinder our receiving the same benefit—enjoying the 
same blessing? Has the Son of Man lost any of 
his power to forgive sins by his being no more upon 
this earth, his having passed into the heavens? Is 
pardon a boon that He no longer dispenses, that He 
holds now suspended over our heads—a thing to be 
hoped for but never to be had? No, let us believe 
that his mission on earth has not so failed in its great 
object ; that He is as willing as He is able to say and 
do for each of us what He said and did for the palsied 
man in Peter’s house at Capernaum ; that He waits 
but tosee us penitentand broken-hearted, looking toand 
trusting in Him, to say in turn to eaeh of us, ‘* Son— 
Daughter—be of good cheer, thy sins be forgiven 
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SENSATIONAL AND SCRIPTURAL APPEALS. 


Ar the close of the parable of the Rich Man and 
Lazarus, a principle is laid down which does not at 
first sight command universal assent : ‘‘If they hear 
not Moses and the Prophets, neither will they be per- 
suaded though one rose from the dead.” Most of us 
would be disposed to hold with the Rich Man rather 
than with Abraham—to believe that one rising from 
the dead would make a deeper impression than Moses 
and the Prophets on the minds of the living. When 
we see men yawning over Moses and the Prophets, 
without any sign of either mind or soul being roused 
by what they read, we are tempted to ask whether 
the book has not become old and worn out, whether 
it has not lost whatever power it may once have had 





to stir men’s spirits and impress their hearts. On 
the other hand, when we fancy even the most indif- 
ferent and careless man on earth brought suddenly 
into contact with a messenger from the eternal world 
—when we fancy a ghost or spirit flitting before him, 
whether ‘‘ with airs from heaven or with blasts from 
hell ”—-when we fancy the man held, spell-bound, by 
his ghostly visitor, listening to warnings and counsels 
poured out by one who claims to speak with authority 
on these subjects, we seem to have before us one of. 
the most impressive scenes that can be conceived, and 
we fancy that every word the departed spirit may 
utter must be riveted on the attention of his hearer 
for ever. This certainly would be the first impres- 
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sion of most men ; and it is a proof that, with all its | 


simplicity in form, our Lord’s teaching is very pro- 
found, that He here gives forth so decisively a state- 
ment whose truth appears only after mature reflection. 
It is no common-place assertion our Lord makes when 
He affirms that men who are unmoved by Moses and 
the Prophets would not be persuaded though one rose 
from the dead. It is a position that carries a lesson 
to us of deep and awful solemnity. For what does 
it imply? We all have Moses and the Prophets, and, 
more than that, we have Christ and the Apostles in 
addition, with all their clearer light, and more direct 
appeals ; all of us, therefore, are under an agency 
more fitted, in Christ’s judgment, to impress us, than 
one risen from the dead ; and if you would pronounce 
a man inexcusable who should lend a deaf ear to a 
departed brother come from hell to warn him, or from 
heaven to charm him ; on the principle of the text 
you must hold every one still more inexcusable who 
reads his Bible or hears it preached, yet never asks in 
earnest, ‘* What must I do to be saved ?” 

Let us try to commend the words, which our blessed 
Lord puts into the mouth of Abraham, to every man’s 
conscience in the sight of God. Let us direct careful 
attention to the two modes of influence which are 
brought into comparison, endeavouring to find the 
true value and force of each in a more accurate way 
than by a hasty impression. It is evidently implied 
in the judgment of our blessed Lord, first, that a visit 
of one rising from the dead would carry less weight 
than we should at first suppose ; and secondly, that 
in Moses and the Prophets there is far more of that 
power of persuasion which men need, than many are 
disposed to give them credit for. 

I. Obviously a chief element of the power which a 
visit of one rising from the dead would possess, would 
lie in the unusual, the unprecedented nature of the 
occurrence, But then, like other things of the same 
kind, it would lose all this element of influence as 
soon as it should become common. We all know how 
many occurrences of a similar kind there are ;—the 
first time one encounters them, they make an extra- 
ordinary impression ; but use, habit, frequent occur- 
rence, take away all their charm. The remark is 
especially true of occurrences that make a great im- 
pression on our nervous system,—that give one a shock 
or a fright. Who does not remember his sensations 
the first time he looked on a dead body? If you 
were very young, you were seized with a nervous 
horror,—a sense of awe crept over your frame,—your 
blood ran chill,—your heart turned sick. Yet what is 
more certain than that this feeling of awe wears off 
entirely from those who look often upon death, and 
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| faint away ; but after a little experience one gets at 


| home, even in such a scene of horrors, and can move 
| about and do one’s work with the same composure 
| with which a housekeeper perambulates the rooms of 
|a@house. Thus we see how scenes that at first give a 
| frightful shock, not only lose their power when fre- 
| quently repeated, but harden and deaden the very feel- 
| ings which at first they roused into such wild activity, 
And thus, too, it would be if men were to be frequently 
visited by messengers from the dead. A single visit 
—the first visit—would give a great shock ; but the 
frequent repetition of such visits would deprive them 
of their power, and probably leave the most of men 
more careless and hardened than ever. Visits from 
the spirits of the dead would come to be scarcely more 
thought of than visits from the living; and men 
would be little more affected by their statements than 
they are by the inscriptions on the tombstones of a 
churchyard. They would soon become as familiar 
with the spectacle as a sexton with the skulls and 
skeletons, and other mementoes of the tomb; and, 
spoiled by frequent sensational applications, their 
hearts would become like a rock to the wholesome 
influences of the truth, they would not listen to the 
voice of the charmer, charm he never so wisely. 

But, you say, this reasoning is not quite appropriate 
to the case in hand. It is conclusive enough as to 
any proposal to turn visits from the dead into an or- 
dinary or a frequent mode of influence. But that 
was not what the Rich Man asked; that was not 
what Abraham declined. It was but one such visit to 
his brethren the rich man pled for ; and it was of that 
single visit that Abraham affirmed so strongly that it 
would be in vain. But then let it be observed par- 
ticularly what is the nature of the effect which 
Abraham denied that the visit would have. Weigh 
well the force of the word “ persuaded,” for the say- 
ing hinges upon that. It is not said that they would 
not be startled. It is not said that they would not be 
very profoundly impressed in some ways. Most cer- 
tainly they would. What is said is, that they would 
not be persuaded, Persuaded to what? Persuaded 
to live a different life from what their brother had 
lived, and they were living ; persuaded to keep the 
eternal world in view ; persuaded to live under the 
sense of responsibility to God ; persuaded to abandon 
a life of self-indulgent ease, and devote themselves to 
a career of godliness and charity ; persuaded to live 
as pilgrims and strangers here, and to look for a city 
that hath foundations whose builder and maker is 
God. It is one thing to be startled, to be solemnized, 
to be convinced : it is another thing to be persuaded. 
It is comparatively easy to compass the one effect ; it 





that, as a whole, there is no class less impressed by 
death and its solemnities than those who are con- | 
stantly surrounded by them. The remark holds 
equally good of the ravages of war. The sight of a 
man lying in a field with a shattered limb, wallowing 
in his blood, and writhing in agony, would sicken an 
ordinary man; but amid the ravages of war, men | 
get used to such scenes, and can look on them with 
little more emotion than you look on a beggar by the | 
wayside. The first walk through a military hospital | 


after a bloody battle would probably make most men | 


is infinitely difficult to reach the other. But till this 
great result is reached, till men are persuaded, how 
little is done! How little is got beyond a goodness 
that is as the morning cloud or the early dew! How 
little beyond the impression of the man beholding his 
natural face in a glass, and going away, and forgetting 
what mauner of man he was! 

We are almost in a position to test this argument 
by facts. What is modern Spiritualism but a pro- 
fessed carrying out of the Rich Man’s desire—bring- 
ing the souls of the dead into communication with 
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the living? What have been the results of this 
system, in the case of those who profess to believe in 
it? Startled, amazed, distracted, driven to madness, 
many of them have been; but how little has there 
been that you could put under the head of ‘ per- 
suaded!” It must strike every one as remarkable 
that the advocates of spiritualism have got such a 
meagre account of spiritual results to present to the 
world. Earnest Christianity has never failed to 
gather round itself a wonderful array of men and 
women that have been persuaded—persuaded to come 
to Christ, to abandon sin, to conquer the world, to 
live for eternity, and who, in their changed and holy 
lives, have given evidence of the reality of their 
change. 
sort? What have they who have thrown off Moses 
and the Prophets as ‘‘ Hebrew old-clothes,” as they 
were once profanely called, and adopted as their creed 
the vagaries of spiritualism—what have they to boast 
of, in the region of moral and spiritual elevation ? or 
how can they prevent us from regarding their case as 
an additional evidence of the truth of Christ’s state- 
ment, that if men hear not Moses and the Prophets, 
neither will they be persuaded though one rose from 
the dead ? 

II. Perhaps enough has been said in the way of 
testing the strength of one of the modes of influence 
adverted to in this passage. Let us, then, direct 
attention to the other. The result of the examina- 
tion in this case will be precisely the opposite to that 
in the former. The more we consider the power of 
apparitions, the slighter does it appear ; but the more 
we weigh the influence of Moses and the Prophets, the 
more overwhelming, the more fitted to persuade, the 
more entirely adapted to the great end in view, shall 
we find it to be. 

Let us consider, in the first place, that it is Gop 
who speaks through Moses and the Prophets, and that 
we hardly ever find even a chapter where we are not 
reminded of this. 
O earth, for the Lord hath spoken ; I have nourished 
and brought up children, but they have rebelled 
against me.” How different the impression of that 
voice from a mere human voice, even on the inanimate 
and irrational creation! The very stones and moun- 
tains are moved by it, and the only chord in nature 
that will not respond to it is the heart of man. 
*‘ The heathen raged, the kingdoms were moved ; he 
uttered his voice, the earth melted.” ‘‘ The voice of 
the Lord is upon the waters, the God of glory 
thundereth, the Lord is on many waters. The voice 
of the Lord is powerful, the voice of the Lord is full 
of majesty. The voice of the Lord breaketh the 
cedars, yea the Lord breaketh the cedars of Lebanon. 
The voice of the Lord divideth the flames of fire.” 
It is this sublime voice that addresses itself to men 
through Moses and the Prophets, and the sin of dis- 
regarding what they proclaim is no other than the sin 
of disregarding the voice of the Almighty. 
that heareth you, heareth me; and he that despiseth 
you, despiseth me; and he that despiseth me, despiseth 
him that sent me.” 
only claim the personal respect and reverence due to 
& creature ; every appeal in the Word of God comes 








But what has spiritualism to show of this | 


‘‘ Hear, O heavens, and give ear, | 


6° Ho | 


One risen from the dead could | 


'to us with the respect due to the Creator. No 

|one of us could venture to slight the audible 

| voice of the Living God, sounding in our ears from 

| the throne of his majesty; it is substantially 

| the same crime we commit when we set aside 
Moses and the Prophets, proclaiming, “Let the 

| wicked forsake his way, and the unrighteous man his 
thoughts ! ” 

Again, let it be considered that the perfect know- 
| ledge God has of the subjects on which He addresses 
| us through Moses and the Prophets, entitles them to 
far deeper attention and reverence from us than 
would be due even to one rising from the dead. What 
is so reasonable as that we should give most attention 
to those whose knowledge of any subject is most com- 
| plete? When we desire information respecting a 
distant country, we pay more regard to the man who 
has been there than the man who has not; and far 
more to the man who has spent his life in it than the 
man who has but paid it a flying visit. The eternal 
world is to us an unseen and unexplored country, no 
one has ever come back to tell us anything about it, 
and that is one reason why, at the first a for and time, 
one risen from the dead would be so eagerly listened to. 
But, after all, what can one who has been a few weeks 
or even years in the eternal world know of it, com- 
pared to God ? Like the Rich Man he may have endured 
for a time the agonies of the lost, or like Abraham he 
may have witnessed them from the heights of bliss ; 
but can it be supposed that either the one or tbe other 
could have the deep and all-comprehensive acquaint- 
ance with the subject possessed by the infinite God ? 
Can it be thought that a creature, in any circum- 
stances, should impart knowledge regarding it that 
should be more impressive than God has imparted 
through His word? You may say, But God has 
thrown a veil over it, He has spoken of it in figures ; 
we should like to know more of it, we have a thousand 
questions we should like to put respecting it ; and we 
are sure that if these were resolved, we should be far 
| more under the power of it than we are. ‘Thou 
speakest as one of the foolish women speaketh.” 
Does God not know best how much it is right and fit- 
ting that we should know ? Does the Lord of All not 
know best when it is needful to spread a veil over 
scenes with which we might wish to beconse familiar ? 
He that has so delicately adjusted the human eye to 
| the strength of the sunlight that falls on our planet, 
| do you suppose He has shown no skill in proportioning 
the degree of light He has given in his word on these 
| subjects of awful interest, to the power of the human 
soul to bear it? Very possibly one rising from the 
dead might pour on us a measure of light that would 
destroy the organ of vision,—he might drive us to 
despair by his fearful descriptions. The very fact 
that God has kept back so much ought to give us the 
more confidence in what He has been pleased to 
reveal. It should make us thankful that what we 
have got is not a vast ericyclopiedia, containing every- 
thing, through whose massive volumes we have to 
search for what is applicable to ourselves : but a care- ' 
fully selected manual, in which, out of the stores of 
| his infinite knowledge, God has placed everything 
| that can best contribute to the great end,—that can 
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best serve to make us wise unto salvation, through 
faith that is in Christ Jesus. 

This suggests another remark. God has infinitely 
better knowledge of man’s heart, and of what is 
adapted to turn it to Himself, and so to become a real 
blessing to it, than one rising from the dead could 
have. 

Men of large knowledge and great power often fail 
in impressing their views on others, from want of 


knowledge of their hearts, and consideration of their | 
infirmities. It is not mere force or power that is 
needed to move the heart. No amount of physical | 


force could draw out the leaflets that are folded in 


the rosebud ; to effect this needs the gentle influences | 
So with the human | 
** Thy gentleness,” said David, “hath made) 


of air, and light, and heat. 
heart. 
me great.” One rising from the dead, coming to us 
straight from the lake of fire and brimstone, would 
probably try to affect us by the mere vehemence of 


his description ; he would describe in tones that would 


thrill the very heart of stone the awful horrors of that 
prison, and appeal to our strongest instincts of terror, 


to escape toa place of safety. But would such an | 


appeal be the most effectual ?—or rather, would it do 
best as the usual method? In the Word of God, 
things are finely tempered. There is no exclusive 
appeal to a single order of faculties, or a single class 
of feelings—all are appealed to together. Our horror 
of pain is appealed to occasionally ; but then this is 


not a very elevated feeling, and those who are most 


moved by dread of pain are not men of a very high 


order ; therefore in the Bible this appeal is not very | 


prominent. Our understanding is appealed to, our 
conscience, our sense of justice, our sense of gratitude, 
our imagination, our half-smothered aspirations after 
goodness and purity, our love of the peaceful and the 
beautiful,—whatever, indeed, in us can give any re- 
sponse to infinite love, and grace, and condescension, 
and fatherly yearnings, and conjugal doatings ; the 


heart is pressed at every point—the citadel is ap- | 


proached by every avenue—all the considerations are 
urged that are likely to make any impression ; and 
can it reasonably be thought that the heart that holds 
out against all forms of heavenly artillery, would 
yield to a single piece of human ordnance ?—that the 
citadel that resists all the appliances of divine en- 
gineering would fall before a mere earthly battery ? 
Nay, verily ; if they hear not Moses and the Pro- 
phets neither will they be persuaded though one rose 
from the dead. 

Not only are these things so, but it should be con- 
sidered, further, that it is by a direct action of the 
Spirit of God on the heart that the heart is turned to 
God ; and that action of the Spirit must be looked for 
in connection with the means of grace that God’s 
wisdom approves, not those thatman’s wisdom mi ght 
prefer. Some are ready enough to say, Oh, if only 
some one would come from the other world, and con- 
vince us of the reality of hell and of heaven, we should 
then become serious, we should break off our sins, we 
should seek the Saviour. They forget that, to effect 


this result, the Divine Spirit must change their will— 
turn it from earth to heaven—make it obedient to 
the maguet that draws upwards instead of the magnet 





that draws downwards. But is it likely that the 

Spirit will own, for this end, the means that man 

might desiderate, rather than what He himself has 

ordained? It is not through visits from the departed 
| but through the remonstrances, the appeals, the en- 
treaties, which He employed the sacred writers to 
| compose, that He must be expected to carry on his 
| work. To fancy that the life-giving power has 
| migrated from the once lively oracles, and can only 
be found amid the appliances of sensationalism, is a 
crime and a blunder in one—it is to dishonour the 
Spirit of Revelation, and it is to seek the living 
among the dead. 

And, after all, what is there about Moses and the 
Prophets that can justify the notion that, for any pur- 
poses of high persuasion, they are worn out and use- 
less? As we look back along the vista of the ages, 
what figures rise with such solemn and majestic dignity 
before us as those of Moses and the Prophets? What 
forms are so clothed with the highest attainments of 
grace and godliness? What human teachers ever so 
impressively echoed their testimony by their lives? 
Who ever showed more clearly what it is to conquer 
| the baser propensities of our nature, to rise above the 
world both as a master and as a portion, and to dwell 
in the higher regions of faith and trust, and reverence 
and love? When we fancy ourselves in the presence 
of these holy men of God, do we not feel ashamed of 
our earthiness, our low motives of life, our distance 
from God, our hearts so out of tune to his words, 
and so out of harmony with his will? Even though 
they had formally taught us nothing—even though 
their writings had served merely to perpetuate the 
lessons of their lives, it would hardly be possible to 
over-estimate the influence, in all future generations, 
of that venerable band of pilgrims that we see in the 
earliest age of the world going up from earth to 
heaven, and that never cease to call on all who come 
after to be followers of them who through faith and 
patience inherit the promises. 
| And if it be thus clear that those who have Moses 
| and the Prophets are without excuse if they neglect 
| the great salvation, and that they cannot be expected 
| to yield to any more exciting instrumentality if they 
| hear not them, what shall be said of those who, besides 

Moses and the Prophets, have Christ and the Evan- 
| gelists too? What shall be said of us? Not that 
; the teaching of Christ and the Apostles is essentially 
| different from that of Moses and the Prophets. It is 
| the same teaching, but with how much greater clear- 
ness and tenderness and power! How have life and 
immortality been brought to light in the Gospel! 
What views have we got now of the sinfulness of sin, 
and the love of God, and the way of life, and the 
grace that bringeth salvation, and the great travail of 
soul through which the Son of God prevailed to open 
the gate of glory, and fling over the wide earth the 
invitation, Come up hither? What an insult were it 
to the Son of God to fancy that any one returning 
| from the unseen world could give us more effectual 
lessons than those which come to us from the life and 
the lips and the death of the Redeemer? Could they 
tell us the doom of sin more forcibly than his bleeding 
body and stricken soul, and the touching pathos of his 
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question, ‘‘ If these things be done in the green tree, 
what shall be donein the dry?” Or what higher lesson 
can we have respecting the glory of heaven than when 
He went about spreading heaven around Him, verify- 
ing by anticipation the vision of the heavenly city— 
“‘the city hath no need of the sun nor of the moon 
to shine in it, for the glory of God doth lighten it, 
and the Lamb is the Light thereof”? Are we all 
impressed as we should be with the deep responsibility 
of the position in which these things place us? Do 
we all feel what cause the Vine-dresser has to say of 
us—‘‘ What could have been done more to my vine- 
yard, that I have not done in it?” Do we realise 
the unutterable solemnity of the alternative, How shall 
we escape if we neglect so great salvation ? 


Among the many minor lessons which this subject 
suggests, let us select a single one for a concluding 
observation, We are reminded of the small extent to 
which the mere sensational element is to be found in 
the Word of God. The Bible deals but very sparingly 
in the startling, the terrifying, the horrible. It does not 
exclude this element: in the very parable before us it 
has a place; but its place is carefully limited, and 
other elements abound on every side of it. And this 
may show us that, neither in preaching, nor in reli- 
gious literature, nor in common literature, is it whole- 
some or desirable that this element should often 
predominate. That is one lesson as to wholesome 
and useful literature that the Word of God may 
supply. But it is not the only lesson. The great 
breadth and variety of the Word of God, and pre- 
eminently of the Old Testament, yield another. The 
Bible is not one sort of reading only. It is not simply 
didactic, nor devotional, nor poetical, nor historical, 
nor proverbial, nor parabolical, nor biographical, it is 
all combined. Why should any be jealous of a litera- 
ture—of a religious literature—that, like the Bible, 
has a like variety? All honour to those who culti- 
vate with pre-eminent success and benefit any single 
department of Christian literature! All honour to 
those who cultivate the more experimental or spiri- 
tual department! Well may we bless God for 
them, and for the work they do, and rejoice that He 





sends among us, both through the pulpit and the 
press, sons of thunder to startle sleepers, and sons of 
consolation to guide, and soothe, and comfort earnest 
and exercised souls, But not the less should we bless 
God for all that varied Christian literature which 
eighteen centuries have gathered round the Scriptures 
—which has done so much permanently to illustrate 
the Divine message, as well as to bring it into contact 
with the characteristic modes of thought and feeling 
of every successive age. Some there are who think 
there is little call for the encouragement of any 
literature, except what presents the great vital truths 
of the Gospel in a direct and simpke form. They 
would help to circulate tracts and books of the highest 
spiritual tone ; but every other kind of publication 
they deem inferior, and almost incapable of receiving 
God’s blessing or of doing real good. 

But whoever really believes in the whole Bible of 
the Old and New ‘iestaments as the Word of God, 
will see the value of that whole circle of Christian 
literature that revolves round the great central source 
of Light—nay, will be persuaded, that in the long 
run a varied Christian literature of this sort will do 
more good than one consisting merely of the most 
concentrated essences. It is not honouring the Bible 
— it is not showing confidence in it as the deliberate 
product of the Divine wisdom—to act as if only cer- 
tain parts of it were fit nourishment for the soul, 
or worthy to be made our models, whether in our 
periodical, or in our permanent Christian literature. 
It is plain that God has made man capable of being 
more powerfully acted on by a variety of instrumen- 
talities, than by any single appliance, however startling 
or impressive. The Bible is not such as man would 
have made it, but when we thoughtfully consider its 
structure, we see cause to acknowledge that the 
foolishness of God is wiser than men. Our tendency 
to onesidedness is wonderfully corrected by its wide 
and comprehensive fulness. ‘The reaction that is ever 
caused by too constant pressure in one direction, is 
prevented by its firm and equable pressure on every 
faculty of our nature. ‘The final results are infinitely 
more for God’s glory and for man’s highest and fullest 
good, W. G. Buaixie, 
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Wuen Etienne de Grellet du Mabillier was born in 
1773, at Limoges, in what is now the department of 
Haute Vienne, in France, his family seemed as near 
the summit of worldly prosperity as could have been 
desired. His father was wealthy, and resided on his 
patrimonial estate. The owner of extensive porcelain 
works, he had greatly improved the manufacture, and 
for that, and other services to his country, he had 
received a title of honour from the king. At one 
time Comptroller of the Mint, he had been a member 
of the household of Louis XVI., and, as his intimate 
friend and councillor, had been accustomed to attend 
service with him in his private chapel. Though 
Etienne was his fifth child, he could have had little 
difficulty in finding for him some lucrative and honour- 





able position. During his boyhood, nothing seemed 
more likely than that his life should be spent amid 
such pursuits as were held fitting for a member ef the 
French noblesse, but characterised by a higher moral 
tone and a nobler purpose to be useful to his genera- 
tion than unhappily prevailed in his class, His 
education was designed simply ‘‘ to make him accom- 
plished in the eyes of the world,” and direct religious 
instruction and training formed no part of it. But he 
was marked by a singular religious susceptibility, and 
ut times was filled for a little with the liveliest spiritual . 
emotions. If these should become so strong as to give 
a direction to his life, he might follow the example of 
several of his female relations, who had renounced the 
world, and chosen the life of the réligieuse. Even in his 
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boyhood the thought of their privations would some- 
times haunt him, and when he thought of them 
‘rising three times in the night for prayer in the 
church, from the hard boards which formed their 
couch, even the luxury of a straw pallet being de- 
nied them,” the thoughtlessness and carelessness of 
his own life seemed to him inexcusable, and filled him 
with shame and sorrow. 

But ere his boyhood had passed away, the French 
Revolution brought a change o’er the spirit of his 
dream. As his father was a member of the odious 
nobility, his estates were confiscated, and both he and 
his wife were afterwards thrown into prison. For 
himself, after various stirring incidents, he joined the 
army of the French princes, along with his brothers, 
and became a member of the corps of the King’s 
Horse Guards, which consisted mostly of the nobility. 
Though often in the midst of battle, it so fell out 
that he never drew a sword or fired a gun his corps 
being a reserve one—a circumstance to which in after 
life, when, as a Quaker, he came to regard all war 
as sinful, and all shedding of blood as unlawful, he 
used to revert with peculiar thankfulness. It was 
not long ere the army of the princes was obliged to 
retire from France, and was disbanded. After being 
at one time made prisoners of war, and ordered to be 
shot, he and his brothers found an opportunity 
of escaping, and reached Amsterdam. Soon after 
Etienne and his brother Joseph resolved to emigrate 
to America, Demerara was their first place of abode 
on American soil. While there, the sufferings of the 
wretched slaves made such an impression on him, that 
in after years the sound of a whip in the streets 
would chill his blood, from remembrance of the agony 
of the slaves; and he felt convinced that there was 
no excess of malice or wickedness which a slaveholder 
or driver might not be guilty of. A rumour reaching 
Demerara, that a French fleet was coming to take 
possession of the colony, he and his brother removed 
in 1795 to New York. From that time he may be 
regarded as a citizen of the United States, and was 
usually known under the Anglicised and plainer name 
of Stephen Grellet. 

A number of remarkable proofs of religious sus- 
ceptibility have been preserved of his early years, 
At the age of five or six, he had been almost driven 
to despair by a long Latin exercise ; looking out of 
his window, the thought flashed on him that God had 
made all the wonders of nature, and could not the 
same God give him memory too? He knelt down at 
the fcot of his bed, poured out his heart to God, 
rose with fresh hope and energy, and mastered his 
lesson by a single additional effort. At another time, 
when at Lyons, he fancied he saw a number of per- 
sons, or rather purified spirits, in one of those float- 
ing vessels on the Rhone which are used by washer- 
women. They were washing linen. He wondered 
to see what beating and pounding was going on, but 
how beautifully white it came out of their hands, 
He was told he could not enter God’s kingdom till he 
underwent such an overation. For weeks he was 
absorbed in the consideration of the subject—wonder- 
ing greatly how such a regeneration should be needed 
by one who had been both baptised and confirmed, 








After he had gone to America, he was walking one 
evening in the fields alone, when he was suddenly 
arrested by what seemed an awful voice proclaiming 
the words ‘ Eternity! Eternity! Eternity!” It 
reached his very soul, his whole frame shook, and it 
brought bim, like Saul, to the ground. For weeks 
he continued in prayer, beseeching the Lord to have 
mercy on him, Falling in with a book of William 
Penn’s, ‘‘ No Cross, no Crown,” he read it with great 
interest, with the aid of a dictionary. The English 
Bible also became his study, for he had none in 
French. In this state of mind, he heard of a Friends’ 
meeting, which was to be addressed by two English- 
women, on a religious visit to the States. He under- 
stood very little of what they said, but a gush of 
happy feeling filled his heart. The Lord whom he 
sought suddenly came to His temple. He felt like a 
new man, his heart was full of peace, and glowed 
with love to all. Of course, he became a Quaker, 
His experience seemed a divine verification of the 
Quaker doctrine of the inward light. 

Baptised into Quakerism under circumstances so 
spirit-stirring, his loyalty to its tenets became un- 
bounded, Constitutionally of a Catholic spirit, he 
was nevertheless out-and-out a Quaker. Hardly any 
man ever combined such fervent loyalty to his sect, 
with such open-hearted charity, and such readiness to 
recognise good wherever it might be found. We do 
not, of course, agree with him and his friends in the 
pre-eminent place assigned by them to that inner light 
frem which his peace seemed to spring. We hold 
that it is not inwards to his own heart, but outwards 
to the Cross, the sinner is to look who seeks for peace. 
But when the light from the Cross, with all its blessed 
concomitants, is felt in a sinner’s heart, making a 
kind of heaven there, the sensation is such, that we 
do not wonder at some persons fancying that if any 
would have peace, they must just wait till it is flashed 
in an instant by the Spirit into their hearts, Of 
Grellet, it must be said, that he did ail his life most 
devoutly and earnestly revere Jesus Christ as the sole 
author of redemption, and the Holy Ghost as the 
only life-giving power in the heart of man. His atti- 
tude was ever one of humble, waiting expectancy, as 
the eyes of a servant are upon the hand of his master, 
or as the eyes of a maiden are upon the hand of her 
mistress, This goes far to explain his remarkable 
success as an evangelist ; for very remarkable it was ; 
although we believe at the same time that much of 
the emotion which his addresses occasioned was little 
more than the natural effect of one very susceptible 
temperament acting upon other temperaments of a 
similar kind. 

It must be confessed that, as a whole, his auto- 
biography is a tedious book. Its Quaker-slang one 
might get reconciled to, but its chief defect is its 
sameness and monotony. He seems to have felt bound 
to chronicle every meeting he ever held, no matter how 
like it may have been toa thousand others, and to do il 
in a style as plain, unpicturesque, and unattractive as 
that of the coat he wore, or the house he lived in. 
Yet very few books are so full of interesting passages. 
His experience of life was rich and wonderful, the 
kinds of people he came among embraced all classes, 
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from convicts and slaves up to emperors and em- 
presses. He had a marvellous entrée to all kinds of 
society, an ‘* open sesame” that admitted him alike 
to cloistered cell and royal closet. An ultra-Pro- 
testant, he held religious meetings in nunneries, and 
preached the Gospel even in Catholic sanctuaries. 
He was the intimate acquaintance of Romish bishops 
and of Greek patriarchs. Though he could never be 
induced to uncover his head in the presence of 
royalty, he obtained friendly interviews with nearly 
all the crowned heads of Europe. With the Emperor 
Alexander of Russia, and several members of his 
family and court, he was on the most intimate footing. 
He obtained on ove occasion a private interview with 
old Pope Pius VII., the Pope whom Napoleon impri- 
soned ; but we suspect the interview was rather 
uncomfortable, not because the Pope was his interlo- 
cutor, but because one of the papal attendants had 
whipped off his hat, and compelled him to sit un- 
covered. Traversing Europe with the view of dis- 
covering, cherishing, and propagating vital religion, he 


was constantly meeting with interesting and prominent | 


Christian men, such as Lavater, Zeller, Gessner, 
Tholuck, Martin Boos, and the family of Oberlin. 
His notices of these men and of their labours are 
remarkably interesting. 
got access to all kinds of society was partly due to the 
fact of his being a Frenchman and at the same time a 
Quaker ; for a French Quaker seemed as extraordinary 
a combination as a Mermaid or a Minotaur. The 
charm of his manner, and the persuasive tenderness 
of his addresses greatly deepened the interest he 
excited. As years passed over him le became known 
as a privileged person, in whose case the standing-orders 
of society might be suspended, because no one else 
could take advantage of the precedent. His life is 
one of the most remarkable instances in modern 
times of apostolic devotion, industry, and self-denial. 
At what he believed to be the call of his Lord, he 
never hesitated to leave business, family, and country 
for years together, and to go wherever he felt that 
he was summoned, to call men to repentance and 
salvation. 


It was not long before he felt called to become a | 


minister in the Quaker communion ; but, following the 
rule in that body, he laboured without remuneration, 
so that he continued in business, making such arrange- 


ments as he could for absences which, though short at | 


first, sometimes extended over two or more years. 
First, the United States, then Canada, became the 
scene of his labours ; then, crossing the Atlantic, he 
visited Europe, spending six or eight months in his 
native country ; a longer visit to Europe occupied 
him from 1811 to 1814; a third and a fourth visit 


followed at later periods, and between them he paid a | 


visit to Hayti, and traversed large sections of the 
United States, The European visits embraced, though 
not always at the same time, Great Britain and Ire- 
land, France, Switzerland, Italy, Germany, Holland, 
Scandinavia, Russia, Turkey, Greece, Austria, and 
Spain. Through the French language, Mr. Grellet was 
able to talk to a very large circle ; but sometimes, of 
course, he had to make use of an interpreter. His 
manner, like that of St. Paul, was to search out his 


The facility with which he | 


| own brethren, when there were any, wherever he 
went, and radiate outwards from them over a wider 
area. Religious meetings, conducted on the Quaker 
model, were held, often with comparatively few at 
first, but larger numbers came to successive meetings, 
until often the crowd was extremely great. He 
became a recognised centre, so to speak, of earnest 
Christian labourers, and his arrival at any place was a 
signal for those to gather round him, who, in those 
cold times, desired encouragement and counsel in their 
difficult work. What proportion of those who were 
**contrited ” or ‘‘ tendered ” under his warm appeals 
on the subject of Christ’s love, continued stedfast in 
his doctrine and fellowship, it is impossible to tell ; 
but whatever may have been the value of his labours 
in that direction, there can be little doubt that, in 
animating the members of the little flock, scattered 
over Europe, who were holding fast the truth, and 
earnestly trying to do their Lord’s work, he rendered 
important service, for which his name deserves to be 
had in grateful remembrance. 

A few samples of his labours, especially of his 
| interviews and intercourse with remarkable characters 
will give the reader a better notion of the man and 
his work than any general description. 

In early life he lived in the same village with 
Thomas Paine, the notorious infidel. Floating rumours 
of Paine’s death have long been in circulation, but as 

doubts are apt to arise as to the authenticity of such 
accounts, it is well to have them authenticated by 
a respectable name. ‘On hearing that he was ill 
and in a very destitute condition,” Mr. Grellet says, in 
1809, ‘**I went to see him, and found him in a 
wretched state, for he had been so neglected and for- 
saken by his pretended friends, that the common 
attentions to a sick man had been withheld from him. 
| The skin of his body was in some places worn off, 
| which greatly increased his sufferings.” Mr. Grellet 
was obliged to leave home, but he procured a nurse 
for Paine, and a variety of comforts, and got a young 
Quaker lady, who had been staying with him, to visit 
| him from time to time. Once when she was in his 
| room some of his infidel associates came to him, and 
in a loud, heartless manner said: ‘* Tom Paine, it is 
| said you are turning Christian, but we hope you will 
die as you have lived,” and then went away. Turn- 
ing to Miss Roscoe, Paine said: ‘‘ You see what 
miserable comforters they are.” Once he asked her if 
/ she had read any of his writings ; she told him she 
had begun the *‘ Age of Reason,” but it made her 
so miserable that she flung it into the fire. ‘I wish 
| all had done as you did,” he said, ‘‘ for if the Devil 
ever had any agency in any work, he had it in 
my writing that book.” When going to carry him 
any refreshment, she repeatedly heard him uttering 
the language, ‘*O Lord! Lord God!” or “ Lord 
Jesus, have mercy on me!” It was observed that 
| during his illness he wrate a great deal, but as nothing 
was ever heard of these writings, it was presumed that 


his infidel associates had destroyed them, finding them , 


not in keeping with his former views. 

It is an interesting fact that it was Mr. Grellet 
who first introduced Elizabeth Fry to prison visiting. 
_He had paid a visit to the female department of 
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Newgate prison under very affecting circumstances, 
The jailer had tried to dissuade, him, telling him, 
among other things, that the prisoners were such a 
pack of termagants that if they did not tear him in 
pieces, they would at least tear his. clothes from his 
back. But it was quite otherwise. The women were 
greatly pleased at his coming to see them, and hastily 
rolled up their hammocks and arranged their sleeping 
room, so that he might address them together. The 
smell of the air was fearful, and everything base and 
depraved was.so strongly depicted on the faces of the 
women who stood before him, with looks of boldness 
and wantonness that appalled him, that it seemed fora 
while as if he could not goon. Butthe more he beheld 
the awful consequences of sin, the more did he feel 
moved to speak of the love of Him who had come to 
seek and to save that which was lost. As he spoke of 
the love of Christ their countenances began to alter, 
they hung down their heads, their haughtiness and 
proud looks were brought low, and the tears flowed 
down over unaccustomed channels. On going to the 
hospital to visit the siek, his astonishment at the woe 
and misery he beheld was overwhelming. He found 
many very sick lying on the bare floor or on some old 
straw, with very scanty clothing, though the weather 
was cold; and there were several children among 
them, almost naked, who had been born in the prison. 

Here was a case for female succour: he went 
straight to Mildred’s Court, the residence of the Frys, 
and appealed to Mrs. Fry. Touched with the terrible 
tale, she immediately sent for flannel and Friends, 
whose nimble fingers prepared a bundle of garments 
befere next day, with which Mrs. Fry went to the 
prison for the naked children, When she saw the 
wretchedness prevailing in the prison she was induced 
to devise the plan, to which she devoted her life, for 
improving the condition of female prisoners, reforming 
their morals, and gaining them to Christ. 

We have referred to the singular manner in 
which Mr. Grellet got aecess to continental nun- 
neries. Writing of a nunnery at the place where his 
mother resided: (Brives, in France), he says, ‘I 
visited the nuns of the hospital, with whom I had 
such precious seasons of the Lord’s favour six years 
ago. Their aged and venerable superior continued in 
the greenness of the divine life, manifesting Christian 
meekness and humility. . . . On returning (from the 
hospital) to the aged superior, I found that, Cornelius- 
like, she wished that her household should share with 
her in the consolations she expected from my visit ; 
she therefore had all the nuns collected . . . My 
heart was enlarged among them in the love of Christ, 
who was preached to them as the only Saviour, and 
the bread of life.” Next day, a nun from another 
religious order, accompanied him to the hospital, and 
entreated the prisoners: to attend to the message of 
salvation thus brought to them. ‘‘ There was some- 
thing,” says Mr, Grellet, ‘* particularly pleasing to my 
mind in having a nun as my fellow-worker directing 
tinners to Christ, as the only hope of salvation,” 
Many more of the nuns of the place were of a similar 
spirit ; he was. convinced that they were not far from 
the Kingdom of God, and that but for the ascend- 





ency the priests had obtained over them, they might 


have become bright and shining ornaments of the 
Church of God. Unhappily the priests did not share 
their emotions, but lifted up their hands in token of 
their joy, when they heard that Mr. Grellet had left 
the place, 

On another occasion, when at Naples, Mr. Grellet 
was fearfully distressed at the amount and depth of 
the depravity he found among the inmates of the 
criminal prisons, Many of the prisoners, male and 
female, and even children, had committed atrocious 
crimes. Fifteen in one cell were condemned to death, 
Some boys, not above eleven years of age, had com- 
mitted several murders. Every effort of Mr. Grellet 
to awaken a right feeling in any of them was utterly 
in vain. Next day he went to the Foundling Hos- 
pital, Passing the door of the chapel, about 400 
girls were seen engaged in devotions to the Virgin. 
Mr. Grellet was asked by the priests and nuns who 
accompanied him to go in and see them at their de- 
votions ; he consented, on condition that if he felt 
moved by the Spirit to speak to the assembled girls, 
the chief priest would interpret for him. He agreed, 
After they had sung « hymn, he pointed out to them 
the idolatrous and unprofitable character of their 
worship, which could never be acceptable to Him who 
must be worshipped in spirit and in truth. Then he 
spoke of Jesus Christ, as the only Saviour of sinners, 
the only hope of salvation, the way, the truth, the 
life; without whom no man can come to God the 
Father. The priest interpreted faithfully into Italian, 
as Grellet could perceive. The nuns and other priests 
said, several times, This is the truth, The coun- 
tenances of the girls showed emotion. 

‘* Thus,” says Mr. Grellet, ** did my blessed Master 
enable his poor servant, in a Popish church, assisted 
by priests, to bear testimony to his blessed truth, and 
against the superstitious worship that those poor girls 
were offering to a piece of carved wood. After we 
came out, some more of the nuns collected about ua, 
and in answering some of their questions, I further 
expounded to them wherein acceptable worship con- 
sists, and also what is the only hope of salvation. 
After opportunities of this sort, I sometimes marvel 
that they do not lay their hands on me ; but here, on 
the contrary, they parted from me in tenderness, and 
with expressions of their satisfaction with my visit. 
Surely, this is the Lord’s doing !” 

His interview with the Pope, in 1819, was more 
curious than impressive. The Pope, a spare old man, 
of a mild and serious countenance, wished to be agree- 
able to his Quaker visitor, who had done much good 
work in his prisons, and had. suggested to him many 
useful reforms, especially the abolition of the In- 
quisition. But, as in the case of Pio Nono, when 
pressed pretty hard to make the reforms, the reply 
was virtually, ‘‘ Non posswmus,” Proceeding to 
more vital topics, Grellet began to describe the 
character and duties of a minister of Christ, a 
priest of God—to all of which the Pope gave an 
amiable assent. 

*¢ Finally,” says Grellet, ‘‘as I felt the love of 
Christ flowing in my heart towards him, I particularly 
addressed him, I alluded to the various sufferings he 
underwent from the hands of Napoleon ; the deliver- 
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ance granted him by the Lord ; and queried whether 
his days were not lengthened out to enable him to 


glorify God, and exalt the name of Jesus Christ, as | 


the only Head of the Church, the only Saviour, to 
whom alone every knee is to bow, and every tongue 
is to confess ; that such a confession from him in his 
old age would do more towards the advancement of 
Christ’s kingdom, and the promotion of his glory, 
than the authority of all the popes his predecessors 
was ever able to do; moreover, that thereby his sun, 
now near setting, would go down with brightness, 
and his portion in eternity would be with the sancti- 
fied One, in the joys of his salvation. The Pope, 
while I thus addressed him, kept his head inclined, 
and appeared tender ; then rising from his seat in a 
kind and respectful manner, he expressed a desire 
‘that the Lord would bless and protect me where- 
ever I went.’ On which I left him.” 

The singularly sanguine nature of Grellet was never 
more apparent; even an inclined head and tender 
look were encouraging tokens for good. 

A much more congenial listener was found in the 
Emperor Alexander of Russia: several of Alexander’s 
courtiers were also persons of decided piety. Mr. Grellet 
was thoroughly assured of the reality of the Emperor’s 
profession. He himself gave him an account of his con- 
version. Trained up in the Greek Church, he had been 
taught to repeat prayers without praying ; and yet 
often, when he lay down, his convictions of sin were so 
strong that he had to rise from his bed, and with 
tears entreat the Lord’s forgiveness, and strength to 
act with greater watchfulness. In 1812, he had been 
recommended by a pious man, Prince Alexander 
Galitzin, to read the Bible, which he had not seen till 
this nobleman presented him with a copy. He 
devoured it with eagerness, and through the teaching 
of the Holy Spirit its truths were firmly fastened on 
his heart. It was a practice of the Princess Metcher- 
sky and the Emperor to read the Bible at the same 
time, one chapter of the Old Testament in the morn- 
ing, and another of the New Testament in the even- 
ing. As they corresponded, and the Emperor in his 
letters often alluded to the religious impressions made 
on his mind by the chapter of the day, she knew that 
he continued the practice. His mind was full of 
schemes for the benefit of his subjects, and it is one of 
the mysteries of Providence that one so full of Chris- 
tian views and aims should have been removed so early 
from the important post he had been called to 
occupy. 

We have left ourselves hardly a line to note some 
of Grellet’s visits to those excellent champions of 
Divine truth and love who were working, often alone 
and unsuccoured, in various parts of Europe. Speak- 
ing, in 1832, of Dr. Tholuck of Halle, and of the per- 
secutions endured by his pious students, he says: 
**He has an arduous path to tread, but the Lord 
supports him amidst his numerous difficulties ; his 
enemies, like those of Daniel formerly, can find no 
occasion against him, except concerning the law of his 
God. He has two or three hundred young men, 
steady attenders of his lectures at the University. He 





| 


has the consolation to hope that every year from 
thirty to forty of these young men go from the 
University to various parts of Germany, thoroughly 
| established in sound Chvistian truths, giving evidence 
| also that they love the Lord Jesus Christ in sin- 
cerity.” 

One other notice in this department must suffice, 
We select the visit to Zeller, because in last month’s 
| part of the Sunpay Macazine an account appeared 

of his interesting and important labours, ‘‘ Accom- 
| panied by two friends, we went to Bueggen on the 
| Rhine, to see an interesting establishment for eighty 
| Poor orphans of both sexes, and for twenty-four 
young men, who are educated for schoolmasters, in 
institutions where the pupils support themselves by 
manual labour of various sorts. Zeller and his wife, 
who are the superintendents of it, are persons of rare 
piety ; it is from an apprehension of religious duty that 
they occupy their stations ; Christian love and kind- 
ness are very conspicuously appearing in their hearts, 
by those they govern. The same love seems to flow 
back from the young people towards them. .... I 
could but compare this house to that of Obededom, 
on which the Lord's blessing rested. The wife of 
Zeller devoted herself in very early life to the Lord, 
and to this day she appears to be faithful in endea- 
vouring to perform her solemn vow. When about 
five years of age she was playing on some of the rocky 
hills of the country ; one of their large eagles saw her, 
and darted down upon her head ; a man with a gun 
not far distant, watched the motions of the eagle but 
did not see the child ; he fired and killed the bird, at 
the very moment of its darting on the child’s head ; 
great was his surprise on coming to the spot to find 
the dead eagle by the side of the child. The deep 
wounds made by his talons on her head show what a 
narrow escape she had from the voracious bird, and 
from being wounded or killed by the gun, This dear 
woman considers that her life, thus spared, is to be 
wholly devoted to the service of God.” 

As years multiplied on the head of Stephen Grellet, 
he of course had to contract the sphere of his activity. 
But till his death, in 1855, at the age of 82, he con- 
tinued more or less engaged in the labour of love. 
His later years were clouded by a schism in the 
Quaker body, and by the spread of views which he 
deemed destructive of the Gospel of Jesus Christ, 
views which he did all in his power to check and 
overthrow. But the inward peace gladdened his 
heart to the close. His life, like that of the patriarch 
Joseph, is a singular proof how good may be brought 
out of evil. Had no French Revolution and no 
Reign of Terror ever been known, Etienne de Grellet du 
Mabillier woul, of course, never have become Stephen 
Grellet. He might have carried on the porcelain 
business at Limoges, and become rich and powerful ; 
but, so far as we can know, he would never have 
reached that higher sphere which entitles him to have 
for his motto: ‘‘ They that are wise shall shine as 
the brightness of the firmament, and they that 
turn many to righteousness as the stars for ever and’ 
ever.” 
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THINK ON THE POOR. 


THOUGH you sit in warm mansions, secure from the tempest, 
Nor feel the keen storm, as it drifts on the moor, 

Yet shut not your door ’gainst the wandering stranger, 
But learn from your blessings to pity the poor. 


When the cold northern wind blows chilly and rudely, 
And the rain patters hard at your windows and door— 


When you hear the blast howl, 


look around on your comforts, 


And plan some good thing for the indigent poor. 


Oft lift up the latch of chill poverty’s dwelling, 
Explore the sad chamber where care sits obscure, 
When you see tears of want wash the withering bosom, 
Then think of your Saviour, and give to the poor. 


Cold Winter presents a foreboding dark aspect, 
In clusters the icicles hang at the door : 

Red berries may grace the brown thorn for the songster, 
But you must relieve the hard lot of the poor. 


Remember that soon we must go to that dwelling 
Where riches no sort of distinction procure : 

For that leveller, Death, and the grave, our last mansion, 
Shall mingle our dust with the dust of the poor. 
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Part SEconD. 


WueEn the nation, in a tumult of enthusiastic loy- 
alty, hastened to throw itself at the feet of the 
returning mouarch, Baxter was not slow to commend 
and participate in the common joy. With him loyalty 
was a Christian duty as well as a deep-seated emotion ; 
and though he had submitted peaceably to the rule of 
Cromwell, and had thankfully availed himself of the 
freedom to pursue his work which Cromwell’s policy 
secured to him, he had never got over a certain feeling 
of personal dislike to the man, and had never forgiven 
him for assuming the reins of government, and vir- 
tually seating himself on the vacant throne. This 
dislike and hostility he had taken no pains to conceal. 
If would even appear that upon one occasion he got 
himself into trouble by the vehemence of his language 
against ‘‘ the usurper.” The course, however, which 
he ordinarily pursued was, while protesting against 
what he regarded as sin on the part of the ruling 
power, to submit peaceably to the existing authority, 
to give Cromwell credit for all the good he did and 
the good intentions he displayed, to avail himself of 
whatever advantages were to be enjoyed under his 
rule, and to leave the issue with God. At a later 
period, and after some rather instructive experiences, 


he began ** to be in great doubts how far he did well | 


or ill in his oppositions to Cromwell and his army at 
last.” But no such doubts disturbed him while 
Cromwell’s power lasted. He thought his “ duty 
was clear to disown the usurper’s sin, what good 
soever he might do;” and it seemed to him there 


| was but one course for sincere and true men to 
| follow. ‘*We are bound,” said he, ‘ by the cove- 
nant to the King that last was, and by the oath 
of allegiance to his heirs. All the changes since have 
been made unlawfully by rebellious sectaries. There- 
fore we ought as loyal subjects to restore the King, 
and for the issue let God do what He wiil.” 

Charles II. had sought to smooth the way for his 
restoration by declarations fitted to remove any fears 
that might be in the minds of the Puritans and Pres- 
byterians as to the consequences to themselves of his 
being invested with the royal prerogatives and power. 
In his famous Declaration from Breda he promised “ a 
liberty to tender consciences, and that no one should 
be disquieted for differences of opinion in matters of 
religion which do not disturb the peace of the king- 
dom.” At first it seemed as if his Majesty, when in 
possession of the throne, meant to keep his word with 
his Nonconformist subjects in this matter; and in 
justice to Charles it must be said that he showed him- 
self more concerned to act honourably towards them 
than were those who had drawn up the Declaration for 
him, and were now the administrators of his autho- 
rity. The Earl of Manchester, as Lord Chamberlain, 
| was authorised to appoint some of the leading Presby- 
| terian divines to the office of Chaplain to the King ; 
| of these Baxter was one, and he had the honour of 
| preaching once before the King, as had also Reynolds, 
Calamy, and Spurstowe. His Majesty even went so 





| far as to grant an interview to certain of the Presby- 
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Oft lift up the latch of chill Poverty’s dwelling, 
Explore the sad chamber where Care sits obscure ; 
When you see tears of want wash the withering bosom, 
Then think of your Saviour, and give to the poor, 
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terian ministers for the purpose of considering the 
proposals which they had to make as to the best 
method of settling the affairs of the Church, so as to 
unite in one communion both the Presbyterians and 
the Episcopalians. At this Baxter was the chief 
speaker on the Presbyterian side ; and the substance 
of what he urged upon the King was summed up in 
three points :—** Not tomake any unnecessary thing a 
term of communion ; not to allow the discipline of 
the Church to become so lax as to be tolerant of sin ; 
and not to suffer the faithful pastors who must exer- 
cise such discipline, if it be exercised, to be removed, 
and unworthy men to be obtruded in their place.” 
The King professed himself pleased by what he had 
heard ; promised to do his utmost to bring both par- 
ties together ; and intimated his conviction that this 
could be accomplished only by ‘‘ abating somewhat on 
both sides and meeting in the midway.” Charles pro- 
bably meant no more by this than to wind up the 
conference in a manner that, without pledging himself 
to anything special, would be agreeable to those who 
had waited on him; for, with all his faults, ‘‘ the 
merry monarch” had the courtesy that became his 
station, and possessed largely that nameless charm of 
manner which was the heritage of his race, and had 
given such dangerous influence to his father and great- 
grandmother. The worthy divines were overwhelmed 
with delight at his Majesty’s graciousness ; and ‘‘ old 
Mr. Ash burst out into tears with joy, and could not 
forbear expressing what gladness this promise of his 
Majesty had put into his heart.” 

In all probability Charles would have willingly 
accepted any arrangement that would have pleased all 
parties, and left him to enjoy in peace the good things 
in which he delighted. But this case was not one 
which could be very easily managed ; and as those 
who had now obtained the ascendancy in the state 
were for the most part men strongly opposed to such 
concessions as the Nonconformists demanded, it must 
have been manifest to all that that ‘* midway” on 
which his Majesty suggested they must meet would 
be one exceedingly difficult toreach. The King foresaw 
that the great difficulty would be about Church govern- 
ment, On this point the Nonconformists were willing 
to make concessions, so far as to accept Archbishop 
Usher’s scheme of a reduced episcopacy; but that 
admitted so large an infusion of the Presbyterian ele- 
ment that to adopt it would have been in effect to 
abolish Episcopacy as it had previously existed in the 
English Church. To this one does not see how the 
Episcopal party could be expected to assent. The 
only course by which peace could have been preserved 
was, in accordance with the King’s declaration from 
Breda, to give full ‘* liberty to tender consciences ” by 
allowing the Nonconformists to retain their place in 
the Church without exacting from them concurrence 
in what they conscientiously disapproved. Whether 
such a course was practicable may be questioned ; but 
it was one of which the dominant party had no incli- 
nation to make trial. 

Conferences and debates ensued, petitions were pre- 
sented to the King, declarations and counter-declara- 
iions were issued ; the terms proposed by the one party 
were canvassed and criticised by the other ; and, as is 
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usual in such cases, the contest waxed hotter, the longer 
it was continued. Into this turmoil, in which Baxter 
bore a principal share, it is not necessary that we 
should enter minutely here. It may suffice to say 
that whilst the Nonconformists demanded a reduced 
episcopacy, a revised liturgy, and exemption from 
certain usages in worship which had previously pre- 
vailed, the opposite party insisted on the restora- 
tion of everything to the state in which it had been 
before the great Rebellion. Once during the storm 
there were appearances which seemed to hold out a 
promise of returning peace. The King issued a decla- 
ration in which he adopted so many of the proposals 
of the ministers, that Baxter thought, if his Majesty’s 
scheme became law, no man who had taken the Cove- 
nant would scruple to accept it. Proposals were at 
the same time made to confer three vacant bishoprics 
on Presbyterian divines, those selected being Reynolds, 
Calamy, and Baxter. Of this last proposal Baxter 
warmly approved, only he begged for himself to decline 
the honour intended for him; not because he judged 
the thing unlawful in itself as described in the King’s 
declaration, but because he knew it would take him 
off his studies. All that he would accept was the 
vicarage of Kidderminster, if the incumbent could be 
provided for by being placed in some sinecure post ; if 
not, he was content to remain as he was, 

The hopes excited by these proceedings proved 
delusive. After much time had been spent in fruit- 
less discussions between the bishops and the Presby- 
terians, Parliament interfered; and the prelatic party 
being in the ascendant, a bill was passed restoring the 
bishops to their former seats in the House of Lords and 
their former jurisdiction, and a committee was appointed 
‘to view the several laws for confirming the liturgy 
of the Church of England . . . . to bring in a com- 
pendious bill to supply any defect in the former laws ; 
and to provide for an effectual conformity to the 
liturgy of the Church for the time to come.” This 
was a preliminary to the passing of the ‘‘ Act for the 
uniformity of Public Prayers and Administration of 
the Sacraments,” which was read a third time in the 
Commons on the 9th of July, 1661, and after sundry 
amendments, received the royal assent and became 
law on the 19th of May, 1662. 

During the two years that preceded this event 
Baxter resided chiefly in London, and was constantly 
occupied in the discussions and conferences which 
took place. He was hopeful of a better issue for a 
long time; but there were many things which filled 
him with anxiety and excited his fears. Not the 
least disturbing was the readiness with which the 
government gave ear to all rumours which tended to 
implicate the Nonconformists in the charge of dis- 
loyalty, and the extreme severity with which they 
punished any against whom their numerous spies could 
succeed in producing any appearance of having been 
engaged in treasonable plots. His own path was 
beset by these mischievous emissaries. He hardly 
ever preached a sermon, he tells us, without receiving 
reports from Westminster that he had given offence 
by his preaching. Because in a discourse on the 
words ‘‘And he was speechless,” he had said that 
“‘ wicked men and the refusers of grace, however 
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they may now have many things to say to excuse their 
sin, will at last be speechless, and not dare stand to 
their wickedness before God,” he was reported to the 
bishop of London as having preached seditiously. 
His efforts to resume his labours at Kidderminster 
were baffled, though he offered to preach there for 
nothing; and he was even refused the satisfaction 
of once more administering the sacrament to the 
people, and preaching a farewell sermon. He had even 
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reason to believe that soldiers were in readiness to | 


prevent his preaching anywhere near the sphere of 
his former labours had he persisted in making the 
attempt. So far did his enemies go in their endea- 


vours to injure him, that a letter was forged for the | 


purpose of implicating him in a plot to overthrow the 
government. Happily the insinuation was too vague 
and groundless to be formed into an accusation, and 
the charge fell to the ground. 

These things were but ‘‘ the beginning of sorrows.” 
The Act of Uniformity, passed in May, prescribed the 


24th of August following as the day when every | 


clergyman of the Church of England must, after the 
reading of the morning and evening prayer as pre- 
scribed in the Book of Common Prayer, ‘‘ openly and 
publicly, before the congregation there assembled, 
declare his unfeigned assent and consent to the use 
of all things in the said book.” To refuse or neglect 
to do this was ipso facto to incur deprivation of ‘all 
spiritual promotions ;” in other words, to be cast out 
of whatever office the party so acting held in the 
Church. To the Nonconformists such an act was 
virtually an act of expulsion; for, as a matter of 
course, they could not with any decency, to say 


nothing of conscience, express their ‘‘ unfeigned assent | 


and consent” to everything contained in a book to 
which they had for years been urging many and 
serious objections. The result was, that on the day 
prescribed, nearly 2000 of the best and most godly 
of the ministers of the Church of England took fare- 
well of their sorrowing flocks, and went forth to face 
poverty, contumely, and persecution, rather than do 
violence to conscience, or betray the cause which they 
believed to be the cause of truth and of God. A 
grand deed, surely, whether they were right or wrong 
in the opinions for which they suffered! a deed of 
which Englishmen may well be proud for all time ! 
The Act of Uniformity had excluded the Noncon- 
formists from the ministry of the English Church. 
But though ejected from their livings they were not 
silenced, and as they retained the confidence and 
affection of their flocks, they still continued to exer- 
cise influence over them by their preaching. To put 
a stop to this, the Conventicle Act was passed in 1664. 


By this the meeting of more than four persons for / 


religious exercises in other manner than as allowed by 
the liturgy and practice of the Church of England, was 


forbidden under a penalty of a fine of £5, or three | 


months’ imprisonment for each person for the first 
offence ; a fine of £10 or six months’ imprisonment 
for the second ; and a fine of £100, or transportation 
for seven years to some one of his Majesty’s planta- 
tions, for the third. 


| them in lawsuits. 


The ministers were thus pre- | 
cluded from preaching to, or holding meetings, except | them for.” 
of the most limited extent, with their former flocks, | bably think that a few of them might have been spared. 
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Still they might be among them, and in various ways 
might exercise influence over them. This, therefore, 
must also be prevented; and accordingly the Five 
Mile Act became law, by which Nonconformist mini- 
sters were prohibited from coming or being within 
five miles of any city or town corporate, or any 
borough sending burgesses to parliament, or any 
place, however rural, where they had at any time 
exercised their ministry. This was a sentence of 
banishment into the most lonely and unpeopled parts 
of the country, and as they were prohibited from 
occupying themselves in any way in the work of 
education in the place of their banishment, it was 
virtually a dooming to hard labour of men whose 
education and training unfitted them for such pursuits, 
but who, destitute of worldly means, must either 
betake themselves to such labour or starve. 

It is necessary to remind the reader of these histo- 
rical facts, for out of them arose much of what has 
now to be narrated of the life of Richard Baxter. 

Shortly after the Act of Uniformity took effect, 
Baxter entered into the marriage relation with Mar- 
garet Charlton, a young lady to whom his preaching 
had proved useful. Though there was considerable 
disparity of age between them, and though Baxter's 
infirmities and peculiarities might be supposed not to 
promise much for domestic felicity, the marriage 
turned out an exceedingly happy one. ‘* We lived,” 
says he, ** ininviolated love and mutual complacency, 
sensible of the benefit of mutual help, nearly nine- 
teen years. I know not that ever we had any breach 
in point of love, or point of interest, save only that 
she somewhat grudged that I had persuaded her, for 
my quietness, to surrender so much of her estate, to 
the disabling her from helping others so much as she 
earnestly desired.” He refers here to his having 
stipulated before their marriage that she should relin- 
quish of her small fortune whatever might involve 
It was characteristic of the man 
that he also stipulated that he ‘‘should have nothing 
that before the marriage was hers.” They were mar- 
ried on the 10th of September, 1662. 

After residing some time in London, Baxter took 
up his abode in the small village of Acton. Here he 
devoted himself to his favourite occupation of writing 
books ; and to the period between his leaving Kid- 
derminster, in 1661, and 1665, belong several of his 
most important works ; among the rest his ‘‘ Reasons 
for the Christian Religion,” 4to, his ‘‘ Divine Life,” 
Ato, and his ‘‘Christian Directory ; or Sum of Practical 
Divinity,” folio. The last of these is a treatise on 
Christian Ethics and Casuistry, intended to be the 
companion of another work which he was writing in 
Latin, and in which he purposed to set forth the 
theoretic side of the Christian theology. The author 
apologises for the deficiencies of the book, especially 
the small number of cases of conscience which he has 
considered, on the ground that it was written when 
he had been “long separated from his library, and 
from all books saving an inconsiderable parcel which 
wandered with him where he went.” He naively adds, 
‘¢ But perhaps there will be enough for those I intend 
Most readers of the present day will pro- 
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At Acton, Baxter was beyond the reach of the Five 
Mile Act, but he- was still within that of the Conven- 
ticle Act, and in consequence of this, was brought 
into trouble, Though he complied with it so far as 
to abstain from publicly preaching, he was in the 


habit of conducting a religious service with his own | 


family, and as several of the neighbours of their own 
accord came to this, and he could not reconcile it 
with his conscience or with right feeling either to send 
them away when they thus came, or to forbid them to 
come, he soon placed himself in circumstances in 
which he might be brought under the penalties of the 
Act. But no action of this kind was taken against 
him for along time. Whether this arose from supine- 
ness in the matter on the part of the magistrates, or 
from unwillingness on the part of the people to lodge 
information against him; or whether it was due to his 
intimacy with Chief-Justice Hale, who resided near 
Acton, and often sought his society ; or whether the 
calamities of the metropolis—for it was the time of 
the Plague and the Great Fire in London—gave the 
authorities something else to think about than perse- 
cuting the Nonconformists, the happy result to Baxter 
was, that he was permitted not only to pursue his 
studies in peace, but also to minister of God’s truth 
to many who were hungering for the bread of life. 
It could not be expected, however, that with such an 
Act in force this state of peace could always last. 
Though he never conducted his service during church 
hours, and made a point of going with his hearers to 
the parish church when his own service was over, he 
gave offence to the clergyman of the parish, partly by 
holding these meetings, partly by refusing to come to 
the sacrament in his church. In consequence of this, 
a warrant was issued to bring Baxter before the jus- 
tices at Brentford, and they, by their mittimus, sent 
him to Clerkenwell Prison for holding a conventicle. 
An informality in their proceeding led to his being 
discharged when the case was brought, by his demand- 
ing his habeas corpus, into the Court of Common 
Pleas ; somewhat, apparently, to Baxter’s disappoint- 
ment, who was thus deprived of the opportunity of 
arguing the question fully on its merits. The magis- 
trates made another attempt to seize him, and this 
time they thought to lodge him in Newgate ; ‘* which 
was,” says he, *‘since the fire which burnt down all 
the better rooms, the most noisome place that I have 
heard of, of any prison in the land, except the Tower 
dungeon.” His enemies, however, were not as yet so 
far to prevail against him. 


several continental divines of eminence ; and at one 
time he seems even to have contemplated the possi- 


| bility of seeking refuge from the distractions of his 


| by him. 





Baxter did not return to Acton, but on his libera- | 


tion, went to live at Totteridge. Here he spent three 
years (1670—73) ‘“‘of great peace, among quiet 
neighbours.” He suffered much, however, at this 
time from ill health, was ‘‘seldom free from much 
anguish,” and was ‘ in deaths oft.” Nevertheless, he 
held on his course of work with unabated ardour ; 
preparing for the press volume after volume, and toil- 
ing at his huge ‘‘ Methodus Theologis,” the greater 
part of which was written at this time. To this 


period also belongs that noble work, ‘The Life of | 


Faith.” 
The reputation which Baxter had acquired as a 
theologian, led to his friendship being sought by 





own country in a foreign residence. Whilst he was 
at Totteridge a proposal of a still more extraordinary 
kind was made to him. It came from the Court, 
through the Earl of Lauderdale. When this nobleman 
was on his way to Scotland to carry out the schemes 
of the Court for the settling of the ecclesiastical 
affairs of that country, he sent for Baxter to meet him 
at Barnet, and there in the King’s name offered him, 
if he would go to Scotland, a church, or a bishopric, 
or the management of one of the colleges. It is not 
easy to conceive why such a proposal was made to 
Baxter, as it was one not at all likely to be accepted 
He treated it, however, as meant in good 
faith and in kindness to himself; and in declining it 
did so with the utmost courtesy, assigning as reasons 
of his declinature, his infirm health, his desire to com- 
plete the books on which he was engaged, and the 
inconvenience of moving his family and books so far. 
In the letter to Lauderdale, however, in which he 
communicates these reasons, he takes occasion to hint 
that if he was thought worthy of having liberty to 
preach in Scotland, where there were already enough 
for the work who were likely to do it better than he, 
it was strange and unreasonable that he should, in 
his own country, be liable, for doing the very same 
thing, to be sent to Newgate among thieves and 
robbers ; and he concludes by earnestly entreating 
Lauderdale to use his influence that he might be per- 
mitted to reside in London where he could oversee 
the press and collect around him his books, which he 
had left at Kidderminster and had not seen for ten 
years, and that he might have liberty occasionally to 
preach the Gospel there gratuitously; ‘‘ for,” he 
adds, ‘it is not maintenance that I expect.” Whe- 
ther Lauderdale conveyed his desire to the King does 
not appear; certain it is that no favour was ever 
again shown to him by the Court. 

Whilst Baxter was residing at Totteridge the 
attempt was made by Charles to suspend the opera- 
tion of the Acts against Nonconformists by his own 
royal authority, a step to which, it is believed, he was 
moved by a desire to favour the Romanist clergy. 
Of the inexpediency and unlawfulness of such proce- 
dure the leading men among the evangelical Noncon- 
formists were in no doubt ; but they did not on that 
account feel that they were precluded from availing 
themselves of the opportunity which was thus opened 
to them of worshipping God according to the dictates 
of their consciences. Accordingly, many of the 
silenced ministers in and around London began to 
preach where they could find a place suited for the 
purpose ; and at length, having obtained licence from 
the King, they aimed at ministering to regular con- 
gregations. Baxter was among the number of those 
who took this course ; and he made use of his licence 
to preach every Tuesday at Mr. Turner’s Church, 
New Street, Fetter Lane. This service, which he 
rendered gratuitously, he commenced on the 24th of 
January, 167%; and in this was the origin of the 
Tuesday Lecture, which still, we believe, continues to 
be delivered, though not now in the same place. 
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Shortly after this he removed his residence to London, | 
where he took a house in Bloomsbury. 

The Parliament having constrained the King to 
resile from his unconstitutional attempt to suspend 
laws by his own sovereign will, the Act of Uniformity 
again came into force. The common danger, how- 
ever, arising from the aggressions of Popery, served 
for a season to throw the Church of England party 
and the evangelical Nonconformists more upon each 
other for mutual support ; and this prevented interfer- 
ence for the time with the liberties of the latter. At- 
tempts were even made to renew negotiations, with a 
view to the healing of the breach which had been 
made between them. But these came to nothing; 
and the passing of the Test Act, while it tended to 
abate the anxieties of the Church party as to the 
influence of Popery, imposed on the Nonconformists 
new disabilities, and excited new animosities. 

At this time Baxter was struggling with severe 
bodily ailments, which often brought him very low. 
Writing under date of April, 1674, he says, ** At 
this time God so much increased my languishing, and 
laid me so low... . that I had reason to think 
that my time on earth would not be long. And 
oh!” he adds, **how good hath the will of God 
proved hitherto to me; and will it not be the best 
at last? Experience causeth me to say to his praise, 
* Great peace have they that love his law, and nothing 
shall offend them ; and though my flesh and heart do 
fail, God is the rock of my heart, and my portion for 
ever.’” 

These illnesses considerably interfered with his public 
work ; and he was obliged to give up some services 
he had begun in London. He had a room over St. 
James’s Market-place, where he preached once a 
week ; and this service he managed to keep up. One 
day as he was preaching, a main beam on which the 
floor of the room rested gave way, and the whole 
audience might have been precipitated to the street, 
but for the presence of mind of Mrs. Baxter. Hear- 
ing the crack, she went down-stairs, and accosting the 
first person she met, she asked what was his occupa- 
tion. On being told in reply that he was a carpen- 
ter, she got him to fetch a prop from his yard which 
was at hand, and place it under the cracked beam, 
so that it bore the weight under which it was begin- 
ning to sink. The congregation were alarmed, but 
the preacher succeeded in preventing a panic, so that 
none were injured. Though considerably pestered by 
the assiduity of informers, who were constantly 
lodging accusations against him, Baxter continued 
his preaching at St. James’s Market, with no small 
encouragement. The alarm of insecurity in the build- 
ing having driven away most of the wealthier sort, 
especially the women, his audience consisted chiefly 
of young men, and persons drawn from the imme- 
diate neighbourhood, mostly persons of degraded con- 
dition and habits. His labours among them were 





signally blessed of God. ‘* Many,” he says, ‘‘ that 
had not come to church for years received so much, 
and manifested so great a change (some Papists, and 

divers others returning public thanks to God for their | 
conversion), as made all my charge and trouble easy | 
to me.” One would have thought that labours such | 


as those, so useful, and so disinterested, might at 
least have been suffered to go on without interrup- 
tion. But when the flames of persecution have been 
kindled, they are apt to burn with indiscriminate 
fury ; and oftentimes it is those who have deserved 
best of the community who suffer most in conse- 
quence. JBaxter found itso. After several attempts 
to punish him had failed, his enemies at last suc- 
ceeded in having warrants issued against him, and he 
was fined in the sum of 501. upon two judgments, for 
preaching a lecture in New Street. ‘‘ Some Confor-. 
mists,” he quietly remarks in recording this, ‘‘ are 
paid to the value of 20/. a sermon for their preach- 
ing, and I must pay 20/., and 40/. a sermon for 
preaching for nothing !” 

Baxter, however, was not without friends even 
among the nobility, and by their means he sometimes 
escaped the blows that were aimed at him. He was 
even encouraged, though somewhat reluctantly, to 
consent to the building of a suitable place of worship 
in lieu of the insecure place at St. James’s Market, 
and to this several persons of rank largely subscribed. 
By the exertions of Mrs. Baxter a place was also 
erected at Bloomsbury, where her husband engaged 
occasionally to preach. But his persecutors still con- 
tinued to harass him. Wearied of keeping his doors 
shut on those who came to distrain on his goods for 
preaching, he resolved at length to give up house- 
keeping, to sell his goods, and first to hide his 
library and then to sell it. ‘ The prelates,” says he, 
**to hinder me from preaching deprived me also of 
these private comforts, but God saw that they were 


my snare. We brought nothing into this world, and 
we must carry nothing out. The loss is very toler- 
able.” 


Having now no goods to be distrained, Baxter’s 
persecutors sought to silence him by seizing his 
person. Hehad only preached once in his new chapel, 
when he escaped being sent to jail by taking refuge 
with a friend in the country. Having whilst there 
acceded to the wish of the parish minister to preach in 
his church, he aroused the wrath of his enemies to 
exasperation, and they resolved to leave no means 
untried to lodge him in prison. The state of his 
health, however, compelling him to live in great 
quiet, and death having removed most of those who, 
as informers or justices, were most ready to serve 
their designs against him, it was a considerable time 
before they could get him into their power. After a 
year’s silence he resumed preaching in London, though 
not in his own chapel, which was closed against him. 
He preached principally in a chapel in Swallow Street. 

Trials of another kind now began to cast their 
shadows over his path. Death was fast taking away 
from him those friends with whom he delighted to 
hold converse, and many of whom had been partakers 
with him in his conflicts and his sufferings for the 
cause of truth and liberty. He had followed some of 
the dearest of them to the tomb, when the heaviest 
stroke of all fell upon him in the death of his wife, 
an event which took place on the 14th of June, 1681. 
To him such a loss was irreparable. For many years 
she had been his cherished companion, able to sympa- 
thise with him in his labours, ever ready to soothe and 
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cheer him amid his troubles, And now in his old age, 
with infirmity growing upon him, with evil tongues 
busy around, and with clouds gathering ominously 
over his own prospects and those of his country, he 
was left to struggle on as he best could, without the 
solace of her society, or the strength of her sympathy. 
It was a sore and heavy trial that had come upon 
him. But the good man saw God’s hand in it, and he 
humbly bowed his head to the stroke. He had learned 
to say with Job: ‘* The Lord gave and the Lord hath 
taken away, blessed be the name of the Lord.” 

Amid all these troubles and sorrows his pen never 
rested. Volume after volume of every size, from the 
huge folio down to the single sermon, came forth from 
his prolific brain and unwearying hand. Between 
1673, when he left Totteridge, and 1682, shortly after 
his wife died, he published no fewer than forty works, 
some of them of great length and elaboration, many 
of them controversial, and all of them the result of 
study and thought. Among these was ** A Breviate 
of the Life of Mrs. Margaret Baxter,” with the writing 
of which he consoled the first months of his widow- 
hood.; and his ‘* Poetical Fragments,” in which, in 
strains somewhat rugged, often prosaic, but always 
pious, and occasionally rising into true poetry, he gives 
vent to his feelings and aspirations concerning Divine 
things. 

If ever a man had by toil and suffering earned a 
right to spend the evening of his life in peace, it was 
Richard Baxter. But this boon was not to be his, 
Rather were his latter days to be among the most 
troubled of his troubled life. When he returned from 
the country, whither he had retreated for a season 
after his wife’s death, bonds and imprisonment awaited 
him. The Apostle’s fight with the wild beasts at 
Ephesus could hardly have been much sorer than that 
which Baxter had to endure in London. 

Exhausted by ill-health, he had relinquished the 
pulpit, and retired to live in quiet. Why should he, 
then, be harassed by informers and dragged before 
tribunals? Old and infirm, he might have been al- 
lowed, in that ‘‘living death ” as he calls it to which 
he was now consigned, to drag out his few remaining days 
in peace. But his enemies would not suffer it to be 
so. Though silent, he had presumed to dwell in a 
corporate town, and therefore under the Five Mile Act 
was liable to prosecution ; and as he had dared to 
preach, though a Nonconformist, he was still liable 
to be called to account for that. Warrants were ac- 
cordingly issued to seize his person, and distrain for 
1901. for five sermons. He was saved from going to 
prison through the interposition of Dr. Cox, who took 
oath before the justices that to send him to prison was 
to imperil his life. ‘‘ Let him die in his bed,” gaid 
Charles, when the matter was referred to him, and so 
for the present his persecutors were forced to content 
themselves with distraining his goods, which they did, 
even to the bed that he lay sick on, and sold them all. 
But they did not stop here. ‘‘ When they had taken 
and sold all,” he says, ‘and I had borrowed some 
bedding and necessaries of the buyer, I was never 
the quieter ; for they threatened to come upon me 
again, and take all as mine, whosesoever it was, which 
they found in my possession.” 








Thus in pain, in sick- | charge from the Chief-Justice, the jury brought in a 





ness, and in poverty he was driven forth to seek shelter 
‘fin secret lodgings at a distance ;” and, but for the 
liberality of his friends, he must have perished. As 
if this was not enough, he was sought out, again ap- 
prehended, and whilst under such suffering that he 
could scarcely stand, forced to appear at the quarter 
sessions, and become bound in four hundred pounds 
to his good behaviour. ‘I told them,” he says, ‘‘I 
had rather they would send me to jail, than put me 
to wrong others by being bound with me in bonds 
that I was likely to break to-morrow ; for if there 
did but five persons come in when I was praying, 
they would take it for a breach of good behaviour.” 
At this crisis Charles II. died, and his sullen, bigoted, 
and priest-ridden brother reigned in his stead. His 
accession brought no immediate mitigation of the suf- 
ferings of the Nonconformists. Baxter had been long 
a mark for the fury of the persecutor, and at length 
the full vials of his wrath were poured on the innocent 
and dying old man. Unable to find anything else to 
lay to his charge, they pounced upon an expression 
or two in a work he had just published, his ‘‘ Para- 
phrase on the New Testament,” in which he had let 
drop some censures on persecuting prelates, and had 
condemned the silencing of godly ministers who sought 
to preach in Christ’s name. Though expressed in 
the most general terms, these passages were considered 
as designed to bring into contempt the King and the 
bishops of the Church of England, and Baxter was 
accordingly brought before the notorious Judge Jef- 
feries on a charge of sedition. Jefferies behayed at 
the trial with his usual coarseness and brutality. He 
broke out upon Baxter with the most violent abuse, 
calling him rogue, rascal, an old blockhead, an un- 
thankful villain ; declaring that he would ‘handle 
him ” for refusing to conform ; and swearing by God 
that he deserved to be whipped through the city. 
Baxter was ably defended by Pollexfen, Wallop, and 
other eminent lawyers, on whom no small portion 
of the judge’s abuse fell. At length Baxter ventured 
to put in a word of explanation for himself. ‘* Richard, 
Richard,” roared the judge, ‘‘dost thou think we 
will hear thee poison the court? ‘* Richard, thou art 
an old fellow, an old knave ; thou hast written books 
enough to load a cart, every one as full of sedition, I 
might say treason, as an egg is full of meat. Hadst 
thou been whipped out of the writing trade forty years 
ago, it had been happy. . . . Come, what do you say 
for yourself, you old knave ?—come, speak up. What 
doth he say? I am not afraid of you, for all the 
snivelling calves you have got about you” (alluding 
to some persons near Baxter who were in tears). To 
this tirade Baxter calmly replied, ‘Your lordship 
need not, for I’ll not hurt you. But these things 
will surely be understood one day; what fools one 
sort of Protestants are made to persecute the other.” 
And lifting up his eyes to heaven he added, ‘*I am 
not concerned to answer such stuff; but am ready to 
produce my writings for the refutation of all this ; 
and my life and conversation are known to many in 
this nation.” 
Before such a tribunal neither mercy nor justice 
was to be expected. Accordingly, after a furieus 
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verdict of guilty. When sentence came to be pro- 
nounced, Jefieries would have had the worn-out old 
man whipped through the city, but to this the other 
judges would not accede. The sentence pronounced 
was that he should pay a fine of 500 marks, lie in 
prison till he paid it, and be bound to his good 
behaviour for seven years. 

Unable to pay this heavy fine, and knowing, be- 
sides, that if he did pay it he would in all probability 
be soon prosecuted again on some other pretence, 
Baxter went to prison. Here he continued for two 
years, at the end of which time he was released, 
through the intercession, it is said, of Lord Powis. 
It is probable that James’s project of favouring the 
Papists by procuring indulgence for the Dissenters 
may have had not a little to do in expediting his 
release, 

During his imprisonment, Baxter had liberty to see 
his friends, many of whom visited him, and with 
them several of the conforming clergy, who sympa- 
thised with him under the cruel injustice with which 
he had been treated. In the enjoyment of quiet his 
spirits revived, and even his bodily health improved, 
so that when he was liberated he was able to resume 
preaching. This he did in the pulpit of his friend 
Sylvester, for whom he officiated gratuitously every 
Lord’s-day morning and every alternate Thursday 
morning for about four yearsandahalf. His growing 
infirmities having at length constrained him to relin- 
quish public ministerial service, he still sought to be 
about his Master’s work by opening his house morning 
and evening to all who were willing to be present at 
family worship, when he read and expounded a portion 
of Scripture. This he continued till his strength 
failed, and he was obliged to keep his bed. 

As before so still in the midst of all his troubles, 
changes, sufferings, and sorrows, his pen continued its 
work, Between the year 1681 and his death some of 
his most valuable works were written. In these there 
are no traces either of decaying vigour or of mental 
perturbation. They have all the depth and all the 
fervour of his earlier writings. During the time men- 
tioned the number of his publications was nearly forty. 





In all, he wrote 169 separate works, large and small, 
some of which appeared after his death. This repre- 
sents an amount of work which would be surprising in 
one man under any circumstances: it becomes abso- 
lutely marvellous when we consider that it was done 
by one who was under almost constant bodily suffer- 
ing, who was much engaged in public service, who 
was exposed to continual harassment by persecution, 
and who had rarely a settled abode for more than a 
few years at a time. 

And now the close of this vexed and toilsome life 
drew near. It is pleasing to know that in his last 
days Baxter was in peace and comfort, surrounded by 
kind friends, who attended to his wants and cheered 
him with their society. With calm, serene, humble 
confidence, and meek patience, he awaited the sum- 
mons of death. Most comfortable to his loving spirit 
was the thought that he was going to join the General 
Assembly and Church of the First-born. Without 
any transports or excited emotion of any kind, he was 
yet without fear or doubt. He knew in Whom he had 
believed. When a friend asked him how he felt, his 
reply was, ‘* Almost well.” He was leaving his pains 
and sicknesses behind, and already felt as if the 
wholesome air of heaven was breathing health into 
him. He died on the morning of Tuesday the 8th of 
December, 1691, having just entered on his 77th 
year. 

The feeling with which one contemplates such a 
history as that we have briefly sketched, is well ex- 
pressed by Mr. Orme, the latest and best of Baxter’s 
biographers. ‘‘ In studying the character of Richard 
Baxter,” says he, ‘‘ while I would do honour to the 
man and justice to his talents; while I would speak 
in the strongest terms of his genius and his elo- 
quence; while I would venerate him as the leader 
of the noble army of Nonconformist confessors, 
whose labours and sufferings have secured for them 
a deathless renown; I would, above all, contem- 
plate him as the Man of Gop, strong in faith, rich 
in the fruits of love, and adorned with the beauties 
of holiness.”* 

W. L. ALEXANDER. 





THOMAS-A-KEMPIS’ IMITATION OF CHRIST. 


THE greater number even of good religious books | 


disappear with the age that produced them. It was 
sufficient honour for their authors to have ranked 
among the teachers of one generation. They may 
still be found upon the topmost and dustiest shelves 
of book-collectors, or in the cellars of our national 
libraries, but they have ceased to exert any appre- 
ciable influence on the religious thought and action 
ef posterity. What was most valuable in such 
writings has probably been assimilated and repro- 
duced in new forms and colours by other minds* what 
was ephemeral has vanished. This is true of thou- 
sands of works to which there was promised, at the 
time of their appearance, a certain immortality. 

But there is a rare class of works, which, after 





making a profound impression on the age that saw 
their birth, are found to retain their, popularity and 
power, and some of which after the lapse of centuries 
are, by means of translations, at this hour extending 
theiy intellectual and spiritual dominion. As in the 
instance of the bones of the old prophet,.when the 
dead body was let down into his grave and was im- 
mediately revived by contact with them, so do these 
books continue to give forth a vitalising influence. 
When this is the case, it will generally be observed 
that the work contains an unusual amount of the 
essential truth of Scripture which operates as a pre- 
servative spice or salt; that, along with this, the author 
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has transfused into it an extraordinary measure of his 
own individuality and earnestness, of his higher and 
better self, thus stamping it with originality and fresh- 
ness ; and that genius or high talent, in some of its 
many forms, is linked to religious thought. As in 
the example of the antediluvians, the great vital force 
accounts for the longevity. To this rare class of 
religious compositions belongs ‘‘The Imitation of 
Christ,”” by Thomas-4-Kempis. 

The earliest edition of this religious treatise carries 
us back through nearly four centuries, or a hundred 
years beyond the Reformation. In the intervening 
ages, it is affirmed to have been translated into sixty 
different languages, and to have passed through 1800 
editions, and probably to have been more read than 
any other religious book, the Bible alone excepted. 
And that it has in no degree been indebted to ex- 
ternal circumstances connected with its composition 
for the hold which it retains of human interest, may 
be concluded from the fact, that its authorship was, 
for many ages, tke subject of as much discussion as 
that of the celebrated letters of Junius, and that the 
controversial works which have been expended on this 
one subject have occupied a hundred times more 
space than the original work itself. It became a 
national question between the learned schools of dif- 
ferent countries ; and universities ranged themselves 
on the side of opposite claimants. The theologians 
and literary men of France generally contended that 
Thomas-a-Kempis was merely the transcriber of the 
book, and that John Gerson, a famous chancellor of 
the University of Paris, was its real author. Others 
put forward the name of John Gersen, whose name 
has been found attached to one manuscript ; but one 
is strongly tempted to suspect that this is only a 
slight misnomer for the Chancellor. The German 
and Flemish writers who entered the lists in this 
long-pending discussion, declared themselves on the 
side of A-Kempis, and were ultimately supported 
by the powerful authority of the Sorbonne. The 
external evidence on the side of the two principal 
claimants seems nearly equal; but not to speak of a 
very distinct line of unbroken tradition, the internal 
evidence turns the scale in favour of A-Kempis; for 
Gerson was never the inmate of a monastery, which 
Thomas-i-Kempis was for seventy years, and the 
whole composition bears the indubitable mark of 
monastic life, and evidently comes from the pen of a 
solitary, though kind-hearted ascetic. 

Only the scantiest fragments of information have been 
gathered regarding the life of this singularly eminent 
devotional writer. Like some other of our greatest 
names in literature, he is known almost entirely by 
his book. He is reported to have been born in the 
year 1380, at Kempen, a little walled town in the 
Duchy of Cleves. Beginning his theological studies 
at the age of thirteen, he assumed the habit of the 
Augustine monks at the age of twenty-five, joining him- 
self to a society of this Order in the Monastery of Mount 
St. Agnes, of which he eventually became sub-prior. 
In this monastery he lived for seventy years, and was 


distinguished for his humility, his diligent study of | sionary to the Gentiles. 
the Scriptures, his ascetic severity of life, his moving | 


eloquence of speech, as well as for the length of his 
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vigils and the fervour of his prayers, And it was 
amid the lonely vigils of Mount St. Agnes, after he 
had long passed the middle period of human life, that 
his ‘‘ Imitation of Christ” was slowly written, ori- 
ginally in the somewhat barbaric Latin, which was 
the common language of learned devotion in those 
days. 

The title, ‘‘ The Imitation of Christ,’ which has 
evidently been adopted from the first chapter, does 
not accurately designate the entire work. It might 
with more propriety be represented as descriptive of 
the inner life of a good man in his struggles against 
sin, and his efforts after the highest attainments in 
sanctity, and as designed, by the meditations and the 
holy maxims with which it is thickly strewn, to assist 
and encourage others in similar contemplations and 
earnest soul-conflicts. In all this, there is much of 
conscious or unconscious autobiography. We may 
imagine him, like Savonarola in his cell at Florence, 


With looks commercing with the skies, 
His rapt soul sitting in his eyes. 


The whole work, however, is circumscribed by the 
conditions of a formal and entire separation from the 
outer world, so that there is scarcely any reference in it 
to social and domestic duties, proving how inaccurately 
it has been designated ** The Imitation ” of Christ, 
who was reproached by his enemies for the freedom 
and frequency of his intercourse with men, ‘the friend 
of publicans and sinners.” But within its own circle, 
as [ have thus described it, as reflecting the earnest 
aspirations of a devout spirit after the good and pure, 
the communion of the individual soul with itself and 
God, this work of A-Kempis is by far the most pre- 
cious devotional treatise that preceded the great re- 
ligious literature of the Reformation, at least since the 
time of the Confessions of St. Augustine. The prin- 
ciple which forms the undertone of the whole com- 
position, is the duty and happiness of the complete 
subjection of our own will to the divine will ; and the 
quaint lines of Bishop Ken have well expressed its 
condensed spirit :— 

His will entire, he to God’s will resign’d, 

And what pleas’d God, pleas’d his devoted mind. 
Thrice happy saint, remote from haunts of ill ; 
Employed in hymn, and dispossess’d of will. 


We have touched, in what we have just said, on 
one principal defect of the work,—a defect clinging 
indeed to all the devotional literature that is the 
growth of convents,—that it reflects only the religion 
of contemplation and solitude. The retirement com- 
mended in the teachings of Scripture, and by the 
example of Christ and his Apostles, is temporary and 
not perpetual, voluntary and not votive,—retirement 
in order to intercourse with men, and vigorous and 
devoted action for God when in the midst of them. 
John the Baptist was in the desert as the fit prepara- 
tion for his appearing unto Israel ; and Paul retired 
for a season into Arabia, but it was as part of his 





divine education for his going forth as the great mis- 
Jeremy Taylor, who wrote 
in a more favoured age than A-Kempis, has put the 
case not more happily in language than in discrimi- 
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nating thought, when he has said, ‘Solitude is a 
good school, and the world the best theatre. The 
institution is best there, the practice here. The 
wilderness hath the advantage of discipline, but 
society furnisheth the opportunities of perfection.” 
Had the vigils of A-Kempis been alternated by social 
intercourse, and the culture of domestic virtue in 
family life, his piety would not have been less 
heavenly, but it would have been more human and 
genial, and would have touched human nature at far 
more points, The devotion of a monastery, even 
when like that of Thomas-i-Kempis it is most sincere 
and ardent, reminds us of a lamp burning in a place 
where it is abundantly fed with oil, but not duly sus- 
tained by a fresh and healthful atmosphere. Open 
the windows and let in a fuller stream of air, it will 
not extinguish the lamp, but will certainly make its 
flame purer and stronger. 

Unquestionably, too, this remarkable work is also 
defective, through not bringing into greater prominence 
than it does the great central Christian motives and 
helps to holy living. It would indeed be unjust to 
A-Kempis to say that they are not there ; but for the 
great purpose that he aims at in his book for himself 
and others, they are not sufficiently outstanding and 
diffused. In the place which they occupy, they re- 
mind us of the towers of public buildings and the 
village spires in North Holland, as descried by one 
when sailing on the Zuyder-Zee, scarcely appearing 
to rise above the flat surface. A-Kempis deals too 
exclusively in rules and self-inspection, and in a 
somewhat too vague and abstract contemplation, when 
he should be looking forth into the sunlight of divine 
truths, and laying open his bosom to their life-giving 
warmth. Compare the joy of Luther’s religion with 
the sombre piety of the Augustinian recluse, and you 
will soon see the difference. On the one there too 
often falls the cold shadow of the convent-wall ; the 
other is strong in his evangelical freedom, and his 
healthy happy spirit seems constantly to live within 
sound of the song of the angels at Bethlehem. We 
are even prepared to concede that there are passages 
in which contrition is tinged with asceticism, in which 
the author appears to do battle quite as much with 
the instincts of the creature as with the depravity of 
the sinner, and in which the self-abnegation which he 
commends and practises has a nearer affinity to that 
of Madame Guyon and the Mystics than of Christ 
and his Apostles. 

But when we have made these exceptions, ‘* The 
Imitation of Christ” remains, in our estimate, a great 
and wondrous book still, standing out, like all great 
works, with the stamp of originality upon it, bringing | 
the reader into intimate fellowship with a mind of | 
uncommon natural powers that is aiming after seraphic | 
purity, and elevating him into a region of thought 
into which it is impossible for a mind of any discri- 
mination and religious susceptibility to pass, without | 
coming forth wiser, humbler, and holier. That book | 
must indeed have rare and solid excellences of some | 
kind, which has kept hold of the interest of Christen- | 
dom for 400 years. | 

It is remarkable how few of the characteristic errors of | 
the papal system show themselves in the work. Whether | 





A-Kempis formally rejects them or not, assuredly 
they do not form the pabulum of his inner life. So 
much has this been felt by Romanists, that in what 
professes to be a “ Brief Summary of the Four Books 
of the Imitation of Christ,” which we have seen, evi- 
dently prepared by some Italian ecclesiastic, a con- 
siderable measure of the alloy of Romish doctrine is 
quietly mixed up with the purer gold of A-Kempis, 
and the whole treatise dishonestly altered for the 
worse. It is noticeable regarding the greatest of the 
old masters in painting, such as Michael Angelo, 
that when they represent sacred subjects, they shake 
off, by a kind of instinct, many of the human ac- 
cretions that have gathered around them, and are much 
more faithful than inferior painters to the simple 
Scripture facts ; and something like this is true doc- 
trinally in regard to the best of those devotional 
writers that ante-dated the Reformation. While, far 
from being uninjured by the superincumbent mass of 
error, their minds, like the roots of some vigorous 
tree, appear to have struck down to the richer and 
purer soil beneath, and to have drawn from it their 
chief nourishment. 

“‘The Imitation of Christ” has a special value to 
the thoughtful student of Church history. For along 
with some other writings that appeared in those ages 
preceding the great revival of the sixteenth century, 
in which the simplicity of Christian doctrine was 
overlaid by the inventions of superstition, or super- 
seded by the icy subileties of the schoolmen, and vices 
and abuses of every form had grown rank and shame- 
less within the pale of the visible Church, it proves that 
there were always men who did not partake of the sins 
and errors of the apostasy, but whose lives and 
writings were a constant protest against the surround- 
ing evils. There was, in fact, a Protestantism before 
the Reformation, a stream of inextinguishable light 
which can be traced up through the darkness of the 
worst centuries. Bonaventura did much the same 
service as Thomas-i-Kempis, and Tauler’s sermons and 
other popular writings, not without a vein of the 
** true evangel” passing through them and vitalising 
them, helped to keep from extinction the Church 
within the Church. God’s hidden ones lived upon 
them in secret; and when the cry at length sounded 
throughout Europe, ‘Come out of her, my people,” 
these were the men who first welcomed the sound, 
and not only stepped forth from their convents into 
the light of day, but into the intellectual and moral 
sunlight of a revived and restored Christianity. 

We think, moreover, that a work like this has its 
special uses in times like ours, when the meditative 
element seems well-nigh excluded from the lives of so 
many Christians. If religion in those days suffered 
from a too continuous contemplation, have we not, in 
our days, passed into an opposite extreme ; and while 
we wisely shun the cloister, do we sufficiently frequent 
the closet? And, if in one case the waters became 
stagnant, do they not as certainly in the other case 
become shallow? It will not do, even for the most 
strong-winged bird, to be always on the wing. A 
union of the solitude and self-scrutiny of men like 
A-Kempis with the action of the present age, would 
produce a form of Christian character more conformed 
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to the Bible, and more perfect than either. There 
never was a period in which it was more needed that 
Christ should take us into the desert for a while that 
He may talk with us. 
the three best hours of every day in solitary devotion, 
is far more wondered at by good men in these times 
than imitated. And, one kindred benefit likely to be 
derived from a discriminating acquaintance with this | 
remarkable book, would be to make us more severe | 
judges of ourselves, and so to feel less at ease and 
self-complacent ; and to show us what so many persons 
with a Christian name appear to have almost forgotten, 
that the most intense and real, as well as momentous 
of all battles, is that which we wage within. The 
mower has always his whetstone near him when he is 
mowing ; the devout Christian is wise who has the 
“Tmitation of Christ ” always within reach, to put a 
finer edge upon his spirit. 

But what I believe has given its principal value to 


this book in the estimate of multitudes, is the wonder- | 
ful beauty and heart-searching power of many of its | 


detached sentences; there are barbed sayings in it 
which pierce you through and through; there are 
others which refresh you by their suggestiveness ; and | 
others still which express familiar truths with a con- 
ciseness and beauty that remind you of apples of gold | 
in baskets of silver. You cannot read many pages | 
without pausing over a sentence, as you would over a 
rare gem in some collection or cabinet. Indeed, there 
are not a few individual sayings which it would not 
be difficult to expand into a discourse without undue 
diffuseness ; and we think we could even name sermons 
of some value with their open blossoms, of which the 
seed-thought had been found in Thomas-i-Kempis. 
Let us indulge in a few quotations, such as our own 
age might profitably ruminate. 

*¢T had rather feel compunction than be able to give 
the most accurate definition of it.” This may serve as 
a rebuke to the men who are more anxious to appear 
right than earnest to be righteous. 

And the following might be useful as a check on 
the imprudence of many in these times, who are ever 
leading forth novices in religion to parade their expe- 
rience: ‘* How often has the growth of holiness been 
checked by its being too hastily made known and too 
highly commended. And how greatly hath it flour- 
ished in that humble state of silence and obscurity so 
desirable in the present life, which is one scene of 
temptation, one continual warfare.” 

**It would be but reasonable to expect that the 
fervour of our affections and our progress in holiness 
should have advanced higher and higher every day ; 
but it is now thought to be a foundation of comfort 
and even of boast, if a man at the close of this mortal 
life is able to retain some degree of his first ardour.” 

‘We must be particularly on our guard against the 
first assaults of temptation, for the enemy will be 


Luther’s practice of spending | 


When Sir James Stephen says: ‘A scriptural 
mind is the best interpreter of Scripture,” he only 
reproduces what our author had written four centuries 
before ; ‘Every part of the Holy Scriptures must be 
read by the same spirit by which it was written.” 

And when he thus counsels us, ‘*In the morning 
_and in the evening examine thy behaviour, what thou 
hast that day been in thought, word, or deed ; for in 
‘all these, perhaps, thou hast offended God and thy 
| brother,” we are thankful to holy Herbert for having 
turned the vigorous prose into quaint verse,— 


Sum up at night what thou hast done by day ; 
And in the morning what thou hast to do. 
Dress and undress thy soul, mark the decay 
And growth of it : if, with ‘thy watch, that too 
Be down, then wind up both ; since we shall be 
Most surely judged, make thy accounts agree. 


| When again he remarks that ‘it is unprofitable and 
vain to be dejected or elevated by the anticipation of 
that which may never come to pass ;—what other 
| effect doth thy extreme anxiety about the events of 
| to- -morrow produce than the accumulation of anguish 
| upon anguish ?”—we are reminded of Howe’s denuncia- 
| tion of the utter folly of * causing ourselves to suffer 
| a thousand times beforehand in imagination, what we 
| may only be called to suffer once in reality.” The 
| following sentences reflect much of the spirit of the 
| whole book: ‘* When self is once overcome, the con- 
quest of every other evil will be easy. This is the 
true victory, this is the glorious triumph of the new 
man! And he whose sensual appetite is kept in con- 
tinual subjection to his spirit, and his spirit in con- 
tinual subjection to the will of Christ, he is this 
mighty conqueror of himself and the lord of the 
| whole world.” 
These are a few samples of those wedges of gold, 
those sayings of sanctified wisdom with which the 
treasury of this ancient book is replenished. It would 
not, indeed, be very difficult to bring forth other 
sayings to which we could not give an unqualified 
approval, and some from which we must entirely 
dissent. But Thomas-’-Kempis must be judged by 
| the circumstances in the midst of which he lived, and 
| which cast their influence upon him ; and so judged, 
he will be a man wondered at. Had he flourished in 
the more favourable times which followed the Refor- 
mation, the greatest imperfections of his book would 
have been absent. He would still, indeed, have 
been the man of meek-eyed contemplation. We can 
imagine him in England, in the days of the Common- 
wealth or of the Restoration, finding congenial spirits 
in such men as George Herbert or Bishop Ken, walk- 
ing with Jeremy Taylor in his half exile on the shores 
| of Lough Neagh, and even visiting the humble dwell- 
ing of the great Puritan, John Howe, listening for 
hours to his divine philosophy, and thanking him 
a thousand times for his great work, in which the 





more easily subdued if he is resisted in his first | highest forms of human thought blend so richly with 
meditative devotion : 


God.” 


approaches and not suffered to enter the portals of 
our hearts,” 








‘¢ A Good man is the Temple of 
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To Thee I raise my 


A PRAYER. 


Erernat Son of God, 


most hich, 
voice, my cry ; 


My supplication hear : 


Of God true G 


God, and Light of lig 


Disperse the shadows of the nig! t, 
And let the day appear. 


Behold, the night is now — wn, 
The day appears with lovely daw2 
And spreads its purple eee: 
The woods, and fields, and flocks rejoice ; 
The birds awake with grateful voice, 
And all harmonious sound. 


Yet shades of ignorance cloud my breast ; 


With mists of error 


still opprest, 


lt longs for-clearer day ; 

Arise, O purest Light ! arise, 

Remove the gloom which dims my eyes, 
My darkness chase away. 


Dissolve the cold which chills my ! 


2eart, 


The warming beams of light impart, 
Enliven every power : 

Oh ! let the dew of grace distil ; 

My soul with heavenly virtues fill 
And guard it every hour, 


G. B. 





A VERY REMARKABLE DINNER-TABLE. 


Hap the Apostle James seen such a sight as a band | 
of invalids and poor sick children cared for and fed in | 
a large and crowded city, he would undoubtedly have | 
been delighted, and most likely would have adduced | 
it as an example to those whom he reminds that 
sending away a starving brother without giving him | 
that which is needful for the body, doth not profit 
(James ii. 15, 16). Certainly the soul is more than | 
the body, and the life is more than meat; and he | 
who supposes that he has done the highest service by | | 
giving a poor man a good dinner, ought to look again | 
at the Lord’s Prayer, which shows by the order of | 
petitions that daily bread is not the first thing to be | 
asked for. But, on the other hand, the fact that | 
it is one of the petitions, shows that bodily food 
stands in close connection with man’s highest spiritual | 
concerns, It is quite true that you cannot serve | 
God without faith ; but it is equally true that you | 
cannot serve Him without food. Experience has | 
taught that continuous scantiness of food, as a rule, 
is as injurious to man’s spiritual life as continuous ex- | 
cess. It is very well to preach the Gospel to the | 
poor, but there are many poor people upon whose | 
hearts your words fail to take effect, because their 
bodies lack the commonest nourishment. Those 
Christians who advocate teetotalism aver that drinking | 
must be abandoned before the Gospel can do its work. 
This statement may be questioned by some, but I do 
not scruple to aver that the pangs of hunger must be | 


| 


| for bearing the burden. 


| well as to the rich it 


satisfied before any good can come of spiritual teach- 
ing. 

To feed and clothe the poor so that they may be 
the better for your charity, is not an easy task, An 


| indiscriminate run of free dinners may be made a 


very hurtful thing to the poor themselves. There is 
a vast number of the lowest class who do not care 
for work. Their number would increase tenfold if 
they were made sure of their dinner being provided 
for them. 

The founder of ‘The Invalids’ Dinner Table,” 
G. M. Hicks, Esq., was fully convinced of these 
truths when he started the little institution at 
Woburn Buildings. ‘* This,” he wrote in a circular, 
**is not an aitempt to feed the poor of a district, 
any more than it is to relieve all the idle vagrants 
who prey upon the charitably disposed of every 
neighbourhood.” He perceived the true characier 
of Christian charity as distinguished from commu- 
nistic philanthropy or mere sentimental compassion. 
Desirous as charity is of lessening the heavy bur- 
den that presses upon the shoulders of the poor, 
it tries at the same time to increase their strength 
this certainly cannot be 


| effected by taking it from (neir shoulders alto- 
gether. The poor must know that to them as 


is said **that every man 


shall bear his own burden” (Gal. iv. 5). If 














from some reason or other the poor man’s strength 
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proves unequal to the weight he has to carry, charity 
will step in, but only to give him time and oppor- 
tunity to gain more strength. The end which true 
charity always aims at is to make those whom it suc- 
cours independent of its help as quickly as possible. 
“We have helped you now,” said Ambrosius, the 
bishop of Milan, to the poor whom he had assisted 
from the church funds—‘ we have helped you now, 
hoping that you will never come to us again for help, 
but that others will go to you.” 

One of Mr. Hicks’s circulars bears the heading : 
“ Help the poor to help themselves.” There are poor 


people who would rather help themselves than be | 
helped, but who from some reason or other find them- | 


selves at the foot of a steep hill which they cannot 
get over without a lift from a friendly hand, Such a 
hill is sickness. It not only deprives the poor man 
at once of his bread, but also of the power to earn 
it for many days. The hospital provides him with 
everything he wants, as long as he is within its 
walls, Sad cares for his wife and family, whom 
he left without support, disturb his mind and _ re- 
tard his recovery. Still, the thought comforts him 


that he himself at least is no burden to them, and | 


he hopes that, what with being helped by friends 
and relatives, and what with doing some work her- 
self, his good wife will manage to get through during 
his abseuce. But that consolation is taken from 
him when, by-and-by, the physician declares him to 
be cured, and he leaves the house. 
the most trying period in the poor man’s life. It 
is true he is cured, but he is not restored. He is 
still as weak as a child. Glad as-he is at being 


Here begins | 


spared to return to his wife and children, yet he 
walks, or rather staggers home with a depressed | 
| is not second to him in zeal for this good cause, 


spirit. Instead of being a support to his good wife, 
he will for some time to come be a burden to her, 
for he cannot with his weak body begin to work 
again. What he wants now is good substantial 
food, which, under God’s blessing, would bring him 
round again soon. But where to obtain it? 
home he expects to find a family as much in need 
of a good dinner as himself, and alas! as little 
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water. That at Pimlico provided not less than 
5798 dinners in the first year of its existence. 

Mr. Hicks was the fourth whose sympathy with 
the poor led him to address himself to a work of this 
kind. Tavistock Square, the place of his residence, 
and the neighbouring squares, do not seem places in 
whose vicinity much poverty could be found. Still, 
you have only to walk a few steps across Euston 
Road, and you will find yourself in a labyrinth of 
back streets, lanes, closes, passages, and courts, 
crowded with working and non-working people from 
the basements up to the fourth and fifth stories. 
Half a mile south of Tavistock Square are the dens of 
St. Giles, and a little towards the south-east are the 
shambles and rag stores of Clare Market, and be- 
tween these again is Drury Lane, with its horrible- 
looking closes branching off right and left. If a 
dinner-table were to be spread for all the poor 
invalids of these neighbourhoods, I believe that many 
of the squares between Oxford Street and Euston 
Road would be filled. 

It was not an easy matter to find a suitable 
place in this district large enough to admit a good 
number of guests at a time, and so respectably 
located that it could be visited by gentlewomen 
with propriety. At length, about the close of 
1861, Mr. Hicks was so fortunate as to find a 
room on the ground floor of a house in Woburn 
Buildings, together with the basement, which served 
for a kitchen. It was hired for 10s. a week. A 
respectable woman was found, who, as matron, 
would superintend the preparing of the food, and 
the attendance of the guests. Furniture was bought 
both for the room and the kitchen. And thus 
Mr. Hicks and his kind-hearted partner in life, who 


were able to commence a work of charity by which 


| as many as 13,300 poor invalids, and 2700 poor 


At | 


sick children, have already enjoyed the blessings of a 
nutritious well-prepared dinner, or of various other 
comforts as prescribed by their doctors. 

Woburn Buildings is a quiet, respectable-looking 


| little thoroughfare, the entrance to which is from 


able to get it. No wonder that these reflections | 


sadly mar his happy feeling at his recovery, for he 
sees himself now on the edge of that inclined plane 


Euston Square. Walking a few yards up the street, 
you notice on your right hand a broad window, on 


| which are the words, ‘‘ The Invalids’ Dinner-Table.” 


which hurries the honest poor down to the abyss of | 


pauperism, 


| once in the dining-room. 


The painful position in which such convalescent | 


working people find themselves, attracted the atten- 
tion and sympathy of a benevolent Christian lady as 
early as the year 1859. She particularly desires her 
name to be unknown, but it ought at least to be 


You open the glass door, and you find yourself at 
It is an oblong place, 
measuring about 30 feet by 14. There is plenty of 
light, for there is a broad window in the back as 
well as in the front of the room. But you wonder 


| how there can be suflicient room here for from 30 to 


known, that ‘‘ The Poor Invalids’ Dinner-Table” | 


which she established in November, 1859, and which 
is now located at 66, Earl Street, Lisson Grove, 
N.W., was the first charity of that kind founded 
in London. It provided about 5000 substantial 
hot meals in two years, It not only excited the 
admiration, but also the imitation of other benevo- 
lent persons, and a second ‘dinner-table” was 
spread to the poor invalids in 1861, at 65, Upper 
Ebury Street, Pimlico ; which was soon followed by 


a third one at 5, Poplar Place, Moscow Road, Bays- | 


40 guests, and for the ladies who come to distribute 
the food and speak a kind word to the poor sufferers. 
Nor would it have been possible to find sufficient 
space for all this, had not a mechanical contrivance 
helped them out. ‘This was the first dining-room 
I ever saw, in which there was no dinner-table. Not 
that the guests hold ‘their plates on their knees. 
They place them on a broad board before them, 
which being covered with a white table-cloth, looks 
like a table, but is in reality the back of the form 
upon which they are sitting, which is by means of two 
iron bars connected with the form in such a manner, 
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that if turned one way it lies horizontally before the 
faces of the people, and if turned the other, stands 
perpendicularly behind their backs. 
derful board may be looked upon as symbolic of the 
double object of the place, now offering food to the 


hungry, and again offering support to the infirm. | 


The room is brightened up here and there by pictures 
hanging on the walls. The benevolent visitor who 
enters the place, is reminded by an inscription oppo- 
site the door that ‘‘ Blessed is he that considereth 
the poor and the needy ;” and the guests are told by 
another inscription on the wall that they are cordially 
** welcome” to their repast, Next to the door is a 
large glass case, containing a miniature representation 
of a fish-pond, surrounded by rocky scenery, and 
throwing up little jets of water from its centre. 
While these pleasing objects gratify the sight, the ear 
is regaled by melodious tunes which from time to 
time sound forth from a musical box. 

Thus Christian love proves ingenious in contriving 
what may promote both the health of the sufferer and 
the comfort of the poor. Nor is the opportunity 
neglected of reminding them of the one thing needful. 


At the close of the dinner, a portion of Scripture is | 


read, and as the place is open to the poor of all 
denominations, it is left optional to every one either 
to stay or to withdraw. 

The ‘‘ Dinner-table ” is intended for invalids, but 
the term is broadly interpreted, and includes aged 
infirm people, and indeed all who are past work. To 
prevent as much as possible the intrusion of such as 
do not deserve support, no guest is admitted without a 
ticket. These tickets are sold at forty for one guinea 
to parties known to Mr. Hicks and his friends. Many 


tickets, however, are presented to district visitors, | 


Bible women, and charitable societies, The invalid 
who is favoured with such a ticket, has to bring it to 
the matron at nine o'clock the next morning; and 
she, according to the number of tickets thus received, 
prepares the dinners, which are to be ready at half- 
past twelve. The tickets which those persons hand 
in are white. Each of them entitles the bearer to a 


plentiful meal, consisting of bread, meat and vege- | 
tables, and a mug of porter; or, if the latter should | 
And | 
provision is also made for such invalids as are too ill | 
They send in a green ticket, and their | 


not be taken, to a double allowance of bread. 


to attend. 
dinner is sent to their homes, When I visited the 
place, at dinner time, I saw women, boys, and girls 
coming in with baskets to get them filled with the 
desired nourishment for their home-bound invalid re- 
latives. Nay, whatever is required to restore the 
invalid to full health and vigour is supplied if ordered 
by the doctor. A red ticket provides the holder with 


medical comforts, such as sherry, port, brandy, beef- | 


tea, arrowroot, &c., the value of which, however, 
must not exceed sixpence. 

Now it must be observed that if you take forty 
tickets for a guinea, one shilling goes to the printing 


Thus this won- | 
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| really receives its full value in food. Nay, it appears 
from the balance-sheets that each ticket costs Mr. Hicks 


| halfpenny more, viz. :—~ 


| The Wine-merchant’s account . za. 
e 9 1 
| 9) Baker’s is s 
| », Brewer’s os $ 
’ a1 
3, Butcher’s 9 oF 
3, Greengrocer’s a L 
>, Oilman’s ae x 
| 3, Coal-merchant’s os 2 
63d. 


| 
| Mr. Hicks’s system requires, however, that his poor 


| guest pay something. He must add twopence out 
of his own pocket to every ticket which he hands to 
the matron. From these twopences the rent of the 
house, the salaries of the officials, &c., are paid. Of 
| course, if you find that the poor invalid whom you 
desire to benefit with a ticket is not able to pay even 
so much as twopence, you may supply him from your 
own pocket ; but this should be done as seldom as 
possible, being against the principle of the system, 
Mr. Hicks has shown a correct insight into the na- 
ture of true charity, as well as a real knowledge of 
the character of the poor, by requiring them to sub- 
| mit to a small sacrifice on their own behalf. Experi- 
| ence has shown that poor people, on the whole, never 
| appreciate what costs them nothing. They think they 
may safely waste that which they have obtained so 
| cheap and so easily. Support wholly gratuitous 
| is apt to make them careless, inert, and ungrateful, 
inasmuch as it tacitly implies a declaration on your 
part that you consider themunable to do any thing 
whatever for themselves. If, on the contrary, you 
show that you expect them to do something, you raise 
their self-esteem and stir their energy. You say to 
them as it were: ‘* J will provide you the food, but 
| you must pay for the cooking of it. There is not 
| an infinite distance between you and me, as if I 
| were everything and you were nothing ; but we join 
hands together as friends and fellow labourers for 
one and the same good object.” 

The excellent effect which this dinner-table pro- 
duced upon the invalids who enjoyed it, was soon no- 
ticeable. It was found not only that many a convales- 
cent workman was speedily enabled to resume his work, 
but that many an invalid was actually restored to 
| health,—a good substantial meal having proved the 

best possible medicine that could be given to him. 
| This good result led Mr. Hicks to turn his attention 
| to the sick children of the poor. He resolved some 
eighteen months ago to add a dinner-table for these 
| little folks to that of the adults. It was not a new 
idea, however, for several years previously the Hygienic 
| Institution of France had recommended dinners for 
| poor children, expecting the best results, even though 
they should be given only at intervals of many days. 
| And the celebrated French poet, Victor Hugo, had 


| 


expenses of the tickets, &c., while the full amount of | carried the suggestion into practice in the Island of 


the remaining twenty shillings is given in food, 
without any deduction whatever for rent or manage- 
ment. That is to say, you may rest assured that 
the poor invalid to whom you give a sixpenny ticket 





| Guernsey. And following his example, a poor child’s 
| dinner-table was opened at Clare Market Colonnade, 
' London. Then other little dinner-tables sprang up 
| here and there, making Victor Hugo rejoice, and in- 
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| 
ducing him to write as follows :—‘‘ I am glad to see 
that my poor little mustard-seed germinates and springs 
up. My seed is a trifle, but your crops are excellent. 
I have sown it ; you cultivate it that it may bear fruit. | 
I congratulate you, and I thank you for the poor. I 
have pledged myself before my own conscience to try 
the means which were indicated to me as conducive 
towards curing and preventing disease—I have suc- 
ceeded. The health of my forty little ones progresses 
encouragingly,” &e. 

Mr. Hicks’s plan met with the most cordial sym- | 
pathy of his friends. The Rev. Canon Champneys, 
vicar of the parish, one of his staunchest allies in 
his work, wrote: ‘‘ I know enough of the circum- 
stances of the poor to be satisfied that an occasional | 
good and substantial meal to their children would be | 
a great boon and real good. I have made it my 
business to inquire into the causes why so many | 
poor children are in bodily growth so far below their | 
age, and in constitutional stamina often so weak that 
disease, when once it gets hold of them, so rapidly and | 
fatally prostrates them. I am satisfied that among 
other causes deficient food, and especially the want of 
animal food, tends to create this state of body. I 
have no doubt whatever that a good meal of meat, if 
only once a week, would be a material help to them, 
and assist to form their constitutions, and to prepare 
them as they grow up for that work which must be 
their maintenance. I heartily wish success to this im- 
portant addition to the Invalids’ Dinner-Table. It is 
indeed a valuable leaf added to that already useful 
Table.” 

The children’s dinners are twice a week—on Mon- 
day and Thursday, at five minutes before twelve. 
They end at half-past twelve, when the dinner for 
the adults begins. It is a pity that the children’s 
dinners are a little in the way of those of the adults. 
Fewer of the latter come on those days, as they do 
not like to wait till the children are done. But this 
cannot be helped for the present, want of space 
making it impossible to appropriate a separate room 
for the children. It was an affecting and yet cheering 
sight to witness some thirty of those poor little 
creatures merrily waging war with knife and fork 
against everything eatable on their well-filled plates, 
In the back part of the room, Mrs. Hicks and a few 
other ladies were busily engaged distributing the meat 
which the servant brought up from the kitchen. The 
musical-box chimed in with its cheerful tunes. There 
was more perfect order than could have been expected 
in any school, What struck me particularly was the 
cleanness of the children’s hands. ‘‘ Doyou get them 
to wash their hands before they come to the table ?” 
I asked Mrs. Hicks. ‘*‘ By no means,” was the 
answer ; ** but when a child comes with dirty hands, 
one of the ladies, in a gentle way, speaks to it, and 
we find that that is sufficient to make it come tidy 
afterwards,” The appearance of the little guests was 
really that of poor and invalid children. The dress 
of many a one was very torn and ragged. Many a 
one, too, looked very pale and feeble. But the eager 
appetite with which they emptied their plates showed 
that here they were under the medical treatment they 
tood most in need of. 


The children’s tickets cost only fourpence, and they 
only pay one penny towards the working expenses. 
The balance-sheet, however, shows that here again 
each ticket costs Mr. Hicks moro than fourpence. 
During the eighteen months of the existence of the 
institution, 2700 dinners have been given to poor sick 
children. 

The sympathy which this little charity at Woburn 
Buildings meets with among the friends of the poor, 


| may be seen from the numbers who have subscribed 


for tickets or favoured the institution with donations. 
Their number amounted to nearly one hundred in 
1864. They purchased no less than 5075 tickets, 
of which 1788 were sent in by the clergy of the 
district, 472 by the hospital of the district, 131 by 
medical gentlemen, 522 by the Bible Mission of the 
district, and 679 by societies for relieving the poor. 

‘** And is this the only place where you get a hot 
dinner, or do you also have one at home sometimes ?” 
I asked a poor man of about thirty, whose pale 
emaciated countenance showed that he had just re- 
covered from a severe illness, 

**T never have one at home, sir. 
and I have four little children.” 

‘* Ay,” said an old woman of seventy, ‘‘ you will 
be glad if you have a piece of bread for ’em, I’m 
sure, There is no thinking of such a thing as having 
a dinner at home for people like us, sir.” 

*¢ Then you haven’t one either, I suppose ?” 

** Not on weekdays, sir. I’m alone. I have no 
children. I go out every day for a job, I am a 
charwoman, but I am too old. People want young, 
strong persons, you see. But the servants sometimes 
allow me to do a little bit of work for them for a 
penny or two and a piece of bread. I always try to 
save enough to buy a few bones at the butcher’s on 
Saturday evening, and have ’em cooked on Sunday. 
But it isn’t much, sir.” 

An old woman was standing bashfully in the door- 
way. On noticing me she dropped a curtsey. See- 
ing that she had not the courage to come forward, 
I beckoned her to take her place at the table. There 
was plenty of room, for there were not many guests 
that day. She had come rather late, and waited 
patiently like a child till the good matron placed 
her dinner before her. She looked round, as if in- 
quiring whether there was anybody to say grace ; 
but perceiving that she had come too late for that, 
she rose, and, lifting her folded hands upward, said 
with an audible voice: ‘* We praise Thee, O God 
our Heavenly Father, for this blessing, and for all 
the other blessings which Thou givest us from time to 
time, through Jesus Christ our Lord. Amen.” 

Was it for show she did this? Was she an 
old hypocrite? It seemed not so, for all was done 
with the greatest possible simplicity, and there was 
an expression of truth on her honest-looking face 
which greatly pleased me, I thought I would put a 
few questions to her about her prayer—but no, I 
changed my mind. I just looked round the room as if 
I had taken no notice of the prayer at all. Then, 
after a few minutes, I resumed my conversation with 
the other woman who told me that she was seventy- 
one. 


My wife is dead, 
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*¢ And what is your 
who had said grace. 


age?” I asked of the woman 
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‘* Sixty-nine, sir; if the Lord spares my life, I | 


shall be seventy at Christmas.” 

‘‘ Have you a hot dinner at home sometimes?” I 
asked. 

“Oh no, sir, never,” she answered with a smile, 
evidently amused by the contrast between the reality 
and my supposition. 

** Have you any children ?” 

**T have, but they are married and poor like my- 
self, and live a far distance away. I have been a 
widow for these last fifteen years. I have earned my 
bread by selling toys at the houses. And I am trying 
to do so still. You see my basket over there under 
the bench. But I am getting tooold now. I cannot 


walk now as far as Camberwell, and Kingsland, and | 


Stoke Newington. There is many a day I do not 
earn more than a penny or twopence. Then I buy 
a ha’p-orth of coffee and a ha’p-orth of bread. That’s 
a penny, sir, And that’s sometimes all I get a-day.” 

**That’s not too much, certainly,” I said. “I 
wonder you look so well then.” 

“The Lord sustains me, sir. I always find, when 
I am hungry, that prayer has a wonderful effect. It 
takes away my hunger. I say to the Lord; *‘ Now 
Thou knowest what I am. Thou hast made me. Thou 
canst give me bread or make me that I don’t want it.’ 
And then, sir, I always feel fresh strength to go on.” 

These words of the good woman, uttered in all the 
simplicity of a child-like faith, struck me, I never wit- 
nessed such an illustration of the text: ‘* Man shall 
not live by bread alone, but by every word of God.” 


| Tt was not a strange subject to her mind. 


| long here. 
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** Do you know that there is a glorious supper for 
you in prospect ?” I asked. 

She understood directly what I was 
1 


alluding to, 


*¢ Yes, I know,” she answered, with a beam of joy 
on her face. ‘* It won’t be long before I see it, sir. [I 
am nearly seventy now. The Lord will not leave me 
What a blessing it is, sir, to know that 
there is a rest for the people of God !” 

Other guests came in. I inquired of the matron 
about this woman. 

‘©T believe she is a very good woman,” she said ; 
** but exceedingly destitute. I often saw her in 
winter standing, basket on arm, inthe snow. To tell 
the truth, she has no right to be here, for she 
brought no ticket. But I made up a plate for her 
from the little bits which the children left yesterday, 
And she is as thankful for it as if it were the richest 
dinner in the world, poor thing.” 

I did not ask to what denomination the woman 
belonged: Mr. Hicks, though himself a ‘‘ thorough 
Churchman,” has made the basis of his work as 
wide as possible. ‘* Charity,” he said to me, ‘‘admits, 
in my view, of no distinction of creed, and I have 
done my utmost to enlist the sympathies of all classes 
in the common bond of helping others.” 

This is the true Gospel spirit. And if anyone 


| wishes to see what a source of blessing and comfort a 
| man influenced by that spirit may be to the poor and 


the sick, the languid child and the feeble grey-headed 


| man, let him pay a visit to the Invalids’ Dinner Table at 


Woburn Buildings, St, Pancras. 
JoHN DE LiErpr. 





A FLY-LEAF. 


Mrs. BertRanD was very much like almost all 
the other women in her village, her district, I might 
almost say her county—not to speak of the whole 
world—for, in point of fact, women do resemble 
each other much more closely than you might sup- 
pose at first sight; and, as for that, so do men, 
Outward differences of rank merely exercise an ex- 
ternal influence,—at bottom the heart is the same in 
peasant and in prince. 

Mrs. Bertrand, then, had lived the life of women 
of her class in general. As a child she had loved 
dolls, and played at dressing herself out; as a young 
girl she had gone to dance on the village green, to 
laugh with her friends, to listen to the neighbours’ 
gossip, which was often of a very unedifying cha- 
racter; and as a married woman she had brought 
up four children, and expended during that process 
no small amount of scolding, slaps, and strong lan- 
guage. With her husband she had of course had 
sundry little squabbles, but nothing more. 
rest she had been a very industrious woman, putting 
by a few shillings every year in the bottom of an old 





rally played at that game, and that, where one had 
things of one’s own, it was much better to make them 
suffice than to run the risk of having them borrowed 
in their turn. In her household everything showed eco- 
nomy, except indeed a little personal finery. She had a 
tendency to boast of having so many gowns, so many 
sacks of corn—only the fund of shillings never got 
talked of, her husband knowing nothing of it. Hers 
was a vanity tempered by avarice. One little inci- 
dent will help to the understanding of her character. 
She had had left to her certain silver forks and spoons. 
She never dreamed of using them: to use them, 
would be to wear them out. She would gladly have 
turned them into money; but then, besides the pro- 


| bability that the silversmith would cheat her, she had 


For the | 


stocking kept in a corner of an old cupboard, the key | 


of which was carefully concealed. 
She had never been in the habit of borrowing 
from her neighbours, having observed that two gene- 


been warned that she would get nothing for them but 
the mere weight of the metal. Thus finding herself 
as it were forced to keep them, she determined at least 
to turn them to some purpose by displaying them, and 
so enhancing her own importance ; and consequently 
they were arranged on the chimneypiece behind a 
grating, and she took great delight in showing them 
off. But then, again, came the fear of tempting 
burglars by such an open appearance of wealth, and 
this led her to repeat her own triumph by invariably 
saying to admiring gazers: “‘ Aye, they’re very fine 
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are they not? but don’t go and fancy that they are 
real silver.” 

As she grew old, Mrs. Bertrand determined to take 
care of her spiritual interests. She had long been in 
the habit of attending church and going through the 
forms of religion. But all this had cost her next to 
nothing, and she thought that the time was now come 
when she must really make a few more serious sacri- 
fices to secure heaven. 

One day a stranger turned in for some refresh- 
ment (the Bertrands kept a public-house) and fell a 
chatting with her husband. The good woman dosed 
asleep, and chanced to dream of that very para- 
dise that she had been planning to make sure of. 
She dreamed that she was dead, but felt just as 


palace, in which there was room for an immense 
crowd. <A venerable form was seated on a throne of 


took place, impossible to describe—suns, stars, passed, 
like a display of fireworks, before wondering eyes. 


silken couches, gorgeously attired in jewels. In short, 
there was everything there that heart could wish— 
songs, music, plays, promenades, dances, feasts ; 
everything, in short, that one had longed for while 
on earth, only all were far more beautiful now, and, 
besides, they were to last for ever! Such was the 
heaven that Mrs. Bertrand kept picturing to herself 
in her dream while journeying on towards heaven. 
At last she got there, and, oh! lamentable sur- 
prise! she found nothing, absolutely nothing, that 
she expected to find. She asked for something to eat. 
An angel replied, that in heaven “‘ they hunger no 
more.” She called her husband. A seraph informed 
her that in eternity there is neither marriage nor 
giving in marriage, but that all are as the angels. 
She heard singing, and felt inclined to join; but 
discovered that they were chanting the very hymns 
she had found so tedious on earth. She drew near 
to a group of the blessed, and they were praying. 
She showed herself, did all she could to attract atten- 
tion: not a glance was turned towards her, all were 
absorbed in the praises of the Lord. She tried to 
speak of what she had left behind in the world—of 
her house, her wealth, her plate: no one listened to 


place. Everyone there was occupied with some- 
thing external to self: she cared for self only. 
Everyone was made happy by sacrifice and devotion: 
she had no taste for any but personal enjoyment. 
The glory of God absolutely effacing all other glory, 


than relieved to find herself on earth, in her own 
a 








well as usual, and was on a journey from earth to | 
heaven, during which she thought over all that she | 
was likely to find in ler new abode. Already her | 
imagination pictured to her a great and magnificent | 
| the joys of Paradise. Now you see plainly that 


gold, in a vast hall containing long tables set out | 
with a sumptuous repast. Everything was the very | 
best! One could sit long at that festival, and one’s | 
appetite never failed ; and meanwhile wondrous things | 
| awake, “what is the use of making so many sacrifices 


After that the inhabitants tranquilly reposed on soft | 








her. Although all the inhabitants of heaven seemed | 
happy, not one had the least sympathy with her, and | 
very soon she found out that she was quite out of | 


even Mrs. Bertrand’s, she was thoroughly bored, and | 
her only anxiety was to get away. Her disappoint- | 
ment actually woke her, and she was no less surprised | Jesus came to seek.” 


house, with her silver plate shining safe opposite to 
her, and by the side of her husband, to whom the 
stranger before mentioned was talking on religious 
subjects, 

**As I have before pointed out to you,” said the 
latter to Mr. Bertrand, ‘‘ even if God were willing to 
admit you into heaven, you, in your present state, 
would decline to enter. Do you suppose that people 


| eat and drink in heaven? Not so: immortal bodies 


have no need for nourishment. Do you expect that 
your praises will be sung there, your wealth talked 
about? By no means. If you are praised in the 
world, it is by some one who does not know you 
well; if your riches excite attention, it is only because 
they are envied by others. But what would be 
the use of them in heaven, where the saints have 
need of nothing? No: to love our brethren, to 
adore our God, to contemplate his glory, obey his 
commands, and live holily in his sight—these are 


these pleasures do not suit your taste, and, as I 
have before said, even were God willing to bestow 
them on you, you could not know what to make of 
them.” 

*¢ But if so,” chimed in Mrs. Bertrand, thoroughly 


on earth in order to gain heaven ?” 

*¢ Of no use; for those sacrifices are with you mere 
matter of calculation: you want to purchase heaven 
in exchange for a few trumpery shillings! This is a 
mockery, an insult. God is not a broker, as you 


| make Him out to be. What need has He of your sil- 


ver and gold? That which He demands is your heart, 
and your heart is just what you cannot give Him.” 

‘6 Why not ?” 

‘¢ Because you have already given it to Satan.” 

*¢ How so?” 

‘¢ By your avarice, your vanity, your love of self- 
indulgence, which is sin.” 

*¢ Why, by your account, I am one of the reprobate.” 

*¢ No doubt of it, if you continue as you are now.” 

*¢ What must I do, then ?” 

‘¢ First of all, you must confess that you are abso- 
lutely worthless, and that to the present day all your 
works have been prompted solely by selfishness or 
fear.” 

“ How—my charities even ?” 

‘Yes, your charities; you have only bestowed 
them through dread of perdition.” 

‘‘Then, according to you, I have done nothing 
good ?” 

*¢ Nothing!” 

6* What must I do, then ?” 

*¢You must repent, pray, cry for mercy, till God 
takes compassion upon you. When you have sin- 
cerely confessed your sins, when you have wept over 
them, when you believe yourself lost, then it is that 
Jesus will come and save yuu, for He himself has 
said that He is comé to seek and to save the lost. 
Now, do you believe yourself lost ?” 

“¢ Not exactly.” 

‘¢ Very well, then, you are not one of those that 


‘¢ But for all that-——” 
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“ No: since you are not lost, there is no need that |  € But I must own to you that I begin to think all 
you should be saved.” | this is well worth thinking about.” 
*¢ Still——_”’ | No doubt it is, and, above all, well worth pray- 
‘¢ No: for Jesus himself has declared, ‘I came not | ing about. Whosoever seeketh findeth, not fortune 
to call the righteous but sinners to repentance.’ ” i indeed, but salvation; and to him that knocketh 
*¢ But yet Py | there is opened, not a palace, but heaven; for sal- 
‘‘ No, no: since you are so good, a Saviour cannot | vation and heaven are not of men, but of God. 
be necessary for you.” N. RovsseEt. 








THE GRACE OF HOPE 


Sister to Faith and Love! sweet grace, 
1 woo thee to my breast ; 

O come, and, with thy lovely face, 
Smile all my fears to rest. 

For, sooth to tell, thine influence well 
Can cheer the mind oppress’d ; 

And I, indeed, that influence need, 
For I am much distress’d. 


Yes, thou art fair, and much I love 
To dwell in peace with thee ; 

Then come, and never hence remove 
Till I shall cease to be. 

When I depart, this beating heart 
No more will need thine aid, 

3ut will, I trust, join yonder host 
Of just men, perfect made. 


In vain my feeble heart would strive 
To sing the joys of heaven ; 

Eyes cannot see, nor hearts conceive, 
The pleasures God hath given. 

But this we know, God will bestow 
A store immensely great, 

In realms of bliss, where Jesus is, 
And endless, glorious state. 


O grant to me, my gracious Lord, 
‘This grace, this hope divine ; 
And let me feel my heart assured 
That I indeed am thine. 
Most cheerfully my days will fly, 
When Hope the hours shall gild ; 
My parting breath, in pangs of death, 
Shall bless Thy mercy mild. S. 





THE STORY OF NAIN, 


(From a newly-discovered Manuscript of Edward Irving’s.) 





Our Lord having fulfilled his commission to the 
town and neighbourhood of Capernaum, where He had 
done many mighty works, and held many doctrinal 
and instructive discourses, both in the synagogue and 
in the open plain, passed on to another corner of the 


great harvest-field, which is the world, there also to 


scatter the seed of life eternal. And most like toa 
traveller bound on a celestial message to the souls of 
men, He hastened to another town, where He might 
have numerous audiences of the people, and large 
scope for his ministry of health to the bodies and his 
ministry of salvation to the souls of men. In this, 
as in everything else, He should be the example of his 
ministering servant, to whom the scenes of silent 
nature, with all their picturesque beauty and sublime 





grandeur, should be as nothing, and all the sentimental 
musings which are sung and said over them should be 
as the voice of the idle wind which sighs among their 
solitudes, while he hastens on to the dwellings of im- 
mortal souls, to populous villages and the sickly alleys 
of crowded cities, to impart to the famished and 
perishing people the word of life with which he is 
commissioned from the Prince of Life. A man, the 
countenance of a man, though it be fierce and savage 
as the rough wilderness and hard as the flinty rock— 
the countenance of an immortal man is the true 
scene to awaken the lively emotion of a minister of 
Christ. Thereto let him address his weightiest dis- 
course ; over that image of God in ruins let his melan- 
choly musings wander ; to repair that wreck, let him 
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bring his heavenly means; and to quicken it with 
divine life, let him prophesy from morn to eve. 

In one day our Lord journeyed on foot from Caper- 
naum to Nain—a distance, I should judge, from the 
best information I can obtain, of not less than twenty 
or thirty miles, attended by many of his disciples and 
much people. 
his custom was to drop into the ears of the people words 
of wisdom, and parables containing the deep mysteries 
of his kingdom, so that the multitude followed Him to 
hear and learn more of his doctrine and to witness 
larger demonstrations of his power. He had not yet 
ventured to expound unto these Galileans the mystery 


For we know, that as He went along | 





without a son was to be cut off from that sweetest, 
noblest expectation. Upon the deceased youth all the 
affections of a mother’s heart had centered, and in him 
all the widowed affections of a wife had taken refuge, 
with which the religious feelings of maternal dignity 
had entwined themselves; and he had grown up to 
manhood under her anxious, careful eye. From their 
attendance, we may judge he was highly honoured 
and beloved of his townsmen ; and haply the mother 


| was entering into the honours and occupations of her 


of eating his flesh and drinking his blood which | 


scattered them abroad ; the first feeling of curiosity 
still lay fresh upon their minds ; their hope that He 
would fulfil their idea of Messiah still lingered in 
their hearts ; He had not discovered the unworldliness 
of his kingdom, and the spirituality of his discipline, 


and they pressed on his heels in multitudes and hung | 


upon his lips with earnestness. 

And never until Christ come again shall men have 
such evidence of the divinity of their Teacher, as was 
prepared for this company which attended his journey 
from Capernaum to Nain. For the Father, in con- 
sideration of the weakness of their faith, had prepared 
a scene whereby to glorify his Son in their sight, and 
in the sight of the people of the plain to which He 


| Weep not. 


came; and, that He might be received with due | 


honour into the town, it was done without the gate, 
in the presence of a great concourse of the towns- 
men. 

Amongst the Jews in those times, as in Eastern 
countries still, the cemeteries of the dead were gene- 
rally without the walls of the town, because from the 
great respect which they paid to the bodies of the 


dead, and from certain superstitious notions concern- | 


ing the resurrection, they were careful not to molest 
for a long time the graves of the departed ; so that 
their burying-grounds were of much larger extent 
than ours, and not included within the walls of 
fenced towns. Another custom also is necessary to 
be known, concerning the habit in which they bore 
the body to its long home. 


The bier was borne upon | 


the shoulders of men, and upon it lay the corpse of | 


the deceased, attired in its grave-clothes, with the. face 
exposed to view until it came to the place of burial, 
which by the Jews was called the house of the living. 
Then the lid of the coffin was nailed down, and the 
body consigned to the earth, with many words and 
acts significant of the resurrection, concerning which 
it is not needful to speak particularly. 

As the Lord approached the gate of the city with 
the multitude of disciples and followers who had 


borne Him company from Capernaum or joined Him | 


by the way, they were carrying forth to the common 


burying-ground the body of a young man, the only | 


son of his mother, who was a widow, and much 
people of the city was with her. It is the severest 
trial which death can inflict, the death of an only 
son. To a widowed mother it is doubly severe, and 


to a mother in Israel the shock was embittered mani- | 


fold. For in Israel, to have a son was to have a 
personal interest in the Promised Seed ; and to be 


son, forecasting many a scheme of maternal fondness, 
living in him and living for him, and in him renew- 
ing the hopes of her youth,—when at once the staff 
of her age is taken away, and the consolation of her 
widowhood is cut off, and her memorial is perished 
from the earth, and the glorious hope of a mother in 
Israel is gone from her for ever, and she is left for- 
saken and forlorn. The Lord ssw her as she went 
weeping by the bier of the deceased ; He needed no 
interpreter of her sad calamity, and her sad calamity 
needed no advocate in his breast. ‘*‘ When He saw 
her, He had compassion on her, and said unto her, 
And He came and touched the bier: and 
they that bare it stood still.” A moment of great 
wonder and awful surprise to the mother, the 
mourners, and the multitude. They are stopped in 
their short and solemn journey by a stranger, who 
forbids the bereaved mother to weep, and lays his 
hand upon the bed whereon the body of the deceased 
reposed. Fit prelude of tenderness and dignity to 
the mighty act which follows, and ready summons to 
the attention of the multitude ; which being held in 
mute amazement and swelled in deep expectation of 
what was to follow, the Creator and Lord of life, 
and the Redeemer from death, then gave forth his 
solemn word into the ear which had been for days 
sealed by death: ‘“‘ Young man, I say unto thee, 
Arise!” The lifeless clay heard the voice of the Word 
of God, and arose, That which was numbered with 
the clods of the valley was again numbered with the 
sons of living men. The ear stopped by death awoke 
to the voice of man, and the eye sealed by death 
opened to the light of heaven, and the stiffened joints 
resumed their living power, and the bloom of health 
reanimated the pale clay, and the soul from its 
unknown sojourn came back to its desert habitation, 
to possess it once more with quickening life,—all at 
the bidding of a man, of one of the sons of men. 
But he cannot be of the sons of men whose voice 
could speak to things that are not, as though they 
were. That was not the voice of man which the 


| disinherited clay and the disembodied soul at once 


obeyed. It was the same Voice which said, ‘ Let 


| there be light, and there was light”—the Power by 


which all things were created out of nothing, in 
whom is life, and who came to destroy death and 
him that had the power of death, and who said con- 
cerning Himself, ‘The hour is coming, and now is, 
when the dead shall hear the voice of the Son of 
man ; and they that hear shall live ;” ‘‘ For as the 
Father hath life Himself, so shall He give the Son 
to have life in Himself.” 


There are two such mighty acts recorded in the 

































































































Old Testament: one done by the hand of Elijah 


upon the widow of Zarephath’s only son, who gave him | 


harbour when Israel afforded him none; the other 


done by the hands of Elisha upon the only son of the | 


Shunamite woman, who made for the Prophet a cham- 


THE STORY OF NAIN. 


ber in the wall, and entertained him with bread so oft | 
as he passed on his way. These two acts of raising 


the dead were done by prayer unto God, and in de- 


pendence upon his divine power, and are to be re- | 
| entitled Himself ‘‘ the Alpha and the Omega, the be- 


garded as singular dispensations of his grace, whereby 
He rewarded the singular kindness of those two women 
unto his servants, and magnified the Prophets in their 
sight and in the sight of all the people. There is 
another instance mentioned in the book of Acts, 
wherein Peter, after kneeling down and praying, 
raised Tabitha from the dead. 


| 


In all these cases the servants of God sought and | 


found help of Him, taking no strength or glory unto 
themselves. But in this case of the widow’s son of Nain, 
and in that of the daughter of Jairus, our Lord pro- 
ceeded, without any confession of inability or request 
for help, to do that which belonged to Him, and was 
proper to Him in his own right, and was always present 
to Him. In his own name and in his own power, He 
said to them both, ‘‘ I say unto thee, Arise ;” but his 


Apostles said, ‘*In the name of Jesus of Nazareth, I | 


say unto thee, Arise.” And when the people wondered 


at their power, they said, ‘“‘ Ye men of Israel, why mar- | 


vel ye at this ? or why look you so earnestly on us, as 
though by our own power or holiness we had made this 
man to walk?” 
name work the works which He wrought, but the 
Apostles wrought them in hisname also. By which 


Not only did Christ in his own | 


we are to understand that He is the resurrection and | 


the life, as He declared to the sisters of Lazarus before 
raising him from the dead. On which occasion it is 
to be remarked that He addressed these words to the 
Father, ‘“ Father, I thank thee that thou hast heard 
me ;” but immediately added, ‘ And I knew that thou 


hearest me always : but. because of the people which | 


stand by I said it, that they may believe that thou hast 
sent me.” 
other acts, to the Father, that the people might be- 
lieve that He had come from the Father, but in doing 
so declared his continual and immutable union with 
the Father. 
in me.” 
myself; and the Father which dwelleth in me He 
doeth the works.” The Apostles suspended their 


That is, He referred these, as He did his | 


**T am in the Father, and the Father | 
** The words which 1 speak, I speak not of | 


power from Christ ; Christ identified his with the | 


Father, did the works in his own name, and desired 
the people to regard them as demonstrations that the 
fulness of the Godhead dwelt in Him bodily. In the 
same manner He says, ‘‘ 1 have power to lay down my 
life, and power to take it up again ;” while the Apostles 
refer his resurrection to the mighty working of 
the Spirit. For in truth there was in Christ a 
manifestation of the Godhead. He was the Word ; 
and besides being the Word, he manifested the Father 
and the Spirit. So that the Father declared Himself 
by Him, and the Spirit showed Himself in Him. 
And while He asserted his own divinity, He taught 
and manifested the divinity of the Father and the 


divinity of the Spirit, and is our way unto them and | points tempted like as we are. 
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their way unto us—in all respects the mediator between 
us and God. The burden of revelation lay upon his 
shoulders ; the clouds and darkness which covered the 
throne of the Father, and hid it from the eyes of 
mortals, waited till He should dispel them ; the Spirit 
also could not come until He should have opened the 
way through death, and ascended unto the right hand 
of God. So that he is well called by the Apostle 
“the author and finisher of our faith,” and well 


ginning and the ending, which is, and which was, and 
which is to come, the Almighty.” Such is the doe- 
trine which groweth out of this speech unto the dead 
and inanimate clay, ‘* Young man, I say unto thee, 
Arise.” 

*¢ And he that was dead sat up, and began to speak.” 
He raised himself on the couch on which he was 
stretched, and began to speak, thereby giving imme- 
diate testimony unto both the eyes and ears of all 
the people that he was as truly living and in the pos- 
session of all his faculties, as the foregoing instant 
they had known him to be dead, and were proceeding 
with him to the silent chambers of the dead. ‘‘ And 
he delivered him to his mother.” This sense of 
power and tenderness is very sweet in all the actions 
of our blessed Lord, and is another testimony to the 
divinity of his being; so that I know not of the 
three which to admire the most, the almighty power, 
the sublime majesty, or the tender feeling of the act. 
He laid his hand on the bier and said, Young man, 
Arise. And he that was dead sat up and spake. 
There is the almighty power and sublime majesty of 
the act, but that almighty power and sublime majesty 
were only, as it were, the means by which the divine 
compassion testified itself. He had compassion upon 
the mother, and said unto her, ‘* Weep not ;” then 
touching the bier he awoke her son from the sleep of 
death, and delivered him unto his mother. The 
impulse, the movement which called forth the divine 
action in the bosom of the Son of Man, was compas- 
sion to a sorrowful woman of whom He knew nothing 
but her sorrow ; and the divine action accomplished 
not its end until the tears of the mother were dried 
up and her lost son restored to her arms. Therefore, 
the thing to be admired is the end for which the deed 
was done, the tender and compassionate feeling of the 
Lord for one of the sorrowful daughters of Adam, 
undistinguished by anything, as hath been said, but 
the greatness of her sorrow. 

What was there in that woman that is not in any 
of the daughters of the people of this land? or 
what was there in her sorrow that is notin the sorrow 
of every afflicted mother ? And what was there in the 
sorrow of Jairus for his daughter, that is not in the 
sorrow of any of the fathers of the people of this 
land? Let every afilicted father and every afilicted 
mother, with all the sons and daughters of affliction, 
know of a surety that the same Saviour who had pity 
upon this desolate widow, will have pity upon them, 
to bind up their broken hearts and comfort their 
mourning. And in the day of our troubles let us make 
known our sorrows unto Him who can be touched 
with the feeling of our infirmities, and was in all 
He who, unsought, 
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had compassion upon the widow, had already com- | 
passion upon us, and He who wept over the tomb of | 


Lazarus his friend, weepeth with all his friends in their | 
distress, and will bring them consolation. Nay, and He 
who wept over the stony-hearted and bloody-handed 
Jerusalem, weepeth also over his enemies and his per- 
secutors, praying his Father to forgive them, for they 
know not what they do. What less can we say, there- | 
fore, than this : that He who raised the son of the strange 
woman, and stopped the fountain of her troubles by his 
almighty power, hath for us all—yea, for the most pro- 
digal and the most wicked hath He a most tender com- 
passion, which moved him to empty Himself of glory and 
of power, yea, and of life itself, and to humble Himself 
to the dust of death? That death was to do for as 
many as believe that which this act of power and 
mercy did for the widow of Nain: to restore to them, 
not ason that had been lost, but to restore to them- 
selves their own glory that had been lost ; and to 
quench, not one fountain of sorrow in their hearts, 
but every fountain of sorrow, and to bring in an ever- 
lasting peace, giving what the world cannot give, 
nor the prince of the world take away. These 
acts of mercy and grace were but as the slow and 
infrequent drops before the plentiful summer shower 
for which the thirsty earth was longing, or the few 
ripe ears of corn before the harvest, or the early 
clusters of ripe grapes before the vintage. The 
harvest which is to feed the world’s famished soul with 
fatness, the vintage which is to replenish it with 
fulness of joy, was accomplished in the death of 
Christ, wherein the Prince of Life emptied himself and 
exhausted his power in the sight.of the world, that 
the world might be filled with life. And having 
passed into the realm of death, where sin and Satan 
are absolute, He stripped them there in their citadel 
of strength, and put them to shame, spoiling the 
spoiler, and leading captivity captive, so that the 
heavenly host which sung the overture of our redemp- 
tion at his birth, with the words, ‘‘ Glory to God in | 
the highest ; peace on earth, good will to the children | 
of men,” might have sung its finish in the words | 
**Q death, where is thy sting? O grave, where is | 

| 





thy victory?” Therefore, all who believe in his | 
name have a constant fountain opened of consolation, 





to which in all their distresses they have a free access, 
and to which let their souls hasten that they may be 
filled with joy and gladness. And specially in trials 
and afflictions may they be assured of the compassion of 


| their Lord. For He is then very near unto them, and 
| desireth that they should take everlasting consolation 


to themselves. If to this woman, whom there is no 
reason to believe that He had ever seen, or known 


' anything of her works, He should have, out of mere 


feeling for her loss and pity of her lamentation, ex- 
tended this grace, then why should any one doubt 
or hesitate to entreat Him with the voice of their 
weepings and the aspect of their calamities, that He 
may dispense unto them the consolation whereof they 
stand in need? But how much more his people, who 
have entered into covenant with Him, whom He hath 
justified while yet they were enemies, to whom all 
trials are sent for the very end that they may profit 
by them, all afflictions that they may be chastised 
out of sin and promoted to greater holiness! May 
the Lord bless this instance of his tenderness, that 
it may prove life for the dead to as many as are still 
numbered with the dead—dead in trespasses and sins, 
And as the uncalled and unsanctified are aptly repre- 
sented by the young man who lay stretched upon 
the bier ; so the living and sorrowful mother may 
be represented by those whom God hath quick- 
ened with the principle of everlasting life ; for it 
is not less fitting that we should cry with heavy 
lamentation over our lifeless brother, or sister, or 
parent, or friend, than she did over her lifeless son. 
And surely the Lord will more tenderly regard the 
spiritual weepings and lamentations of his spiritual 
people, than the natural weepings and lamentations 
of those who are not his people. Therefore, as 
many as the Lord our God hath called, we would 
entreat, by the love which Christ bore to the ungodly 
for whom: He died, that they would bear a love to 
their unquickened brethren, and entreat the Lord 
for their sakes, that the Lord may say unto 
them, ‘‘ Awake, thou that sleepest; arise from the 
dead.” And they shall arise and speak the dis- 
course of living men, to the salvation of their own 
souls, the edification of our faith, and the glory of 
God. 





THE MOTHER OF THE WESLEYS. 


In St. Mary’s Church at Haseley, a small Warwick- | 
shire village, ‘‘Samuel, sonne of John Anslye and | 
Judith his wife,” was baptised on the 27th of March, 
1620. Left early to the sole care of his mother, 
young Annesley grew up with grave and reverent | 
habits, reading twenty chapters of the Bible daily, 
dreaming of martyrdom, and letting the convic- 
tion of his call to the Church shape itself so per- 
sistently in his mind that, in 1644, he was or- 
dained, ‘probably according to the Presbyterian 
form.” His first parish received him with spits, forks, 
and stones, and even threats of murder, moved ap- 
parently by pathetic remembrance of his predecessor, 
who danced, drank, and made merry with them week- 





day and Sunday. The young rector was not to be 
dealt with in this fashion. ‘I am resolved,” he said, 
*¢to continue with you, until God has fitted you to en- 
tertain a better.” A few years taught them to value 
his ministry quite as much as his sincerity, and en- 
abled him when he resigned his cure to keep his 
vow. Then he moved to a small London parish, held 
the Evening Lectureship at St. Paul’s, and, in 1658, 
was presented by Richard Cromwell to Cripplegate. 
The Act of Uniformity drove him from the Church ; 
but, upon the Declaration of Indulgence, he licensed 
a meeting-house in Little St. Helen’s, Bishopsgate 
Street, and assembled a large congregation, to which 
he ministered till his death, He was a man of fine 
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presence, and gracious and winning manner ; a most 
zealous preacher, preaching two or three times every 
day without fatigue; temperate in his habits, and 
temperate in his opinions. He cov.1 not identify 
himself with any of the parties of hi- time ; and was 
as hearty in calling Cromwell ‘‘ the arrantest hypocrite 
that ever the Church of Christ was pestered with,” as 
in denouncing the King, when preaching to the Com- 
mons. He wrote no controversy, but ‘‘ charmed with 
his godliness.” Besides the tenth that he devoted to 
God, his purse was always open for widows, and sick 
and starving ministers. In his family he was strict, 
earnest, and a man of remarkable fervency and faith 
in prayer. And his family was almost a congrega- 
tion. When Manton had baptised one of the chil- 
dren, he mentioned to a friend that Annesley had 
** two dozen, or a quarter of a hundred.” The beauty 
and accomplishments of the daughters and the repute 
of their father made the minister’s house in now 
decaying Spital Yard, a place of note and pleasant 
resort. Nonconformist pastors and raw young stu- 
dents, city men and “‘ wealthy lovers,” were to be met 
with there, with Defoe, and Dunton the bookseller, 
who were both members of the congregation. And 
among other guests of the time was a young student at 
Mr. Veal’s, in Stepney, by name Samuel Wesley. 
Wesley was the son of an ejected vicar, whose life 
was worn rapidly to the grave by persecution. He 
was thrown from early life into close association with 
the Nonconformist party, used to write out Charnock’s 
sermons, and listened to Bunyan. Clever, and with a 
gift of rhyme, he was encouraged to write lampoons 
on Church and State, and was pitched upon to answer 
some invectives published against the Dissenters. It 
was during the preparation for this latter task that he 
saw reasons to change his own opinions, and, com- 
mencing by abjuring the politics of his party, he 
ended by abjuring the party itself. With forty-five 
shillings in his pocket he walked to Oxford, entered 
himself at Exeter College, and left it an extreme 
partisan of the Church and State he had lampooned. 
Dunton is bold to say that one of Annesley’s daugh- 
ters attracted him to St. Helen’s even more than her 
father’s preaching ; and another daughter seems to have 
had as much share in attracting Wesley to Spital 
Yard. Susanna Annesley may have had a fair share 
of the family beauty, but her kindred have only 
noticed the worth and beauty of her character. She 
had an intellect above the average, a strong decisive 
mind, and a spirit of investigation. She formed her 
own opinions and scrupled at no trouble in discovering 
the truth. Her reading was grave and solid, as 
might be expected in so grave a household, and ques- 
tions of theology had more interest for her than the 
creations of fiction. She lived in a time of keen con- 
troversy and championship. Disputes on the doctrine 
and order of the Church absorbed men’s minds. The 
conversation among her father’s guests was always 
drifting in that direction, and she soon found herself 
drawn into the current. The Socinian controversy 
first drew her attention, with the untoward result of 
unsettling her faith in the doctrines of the Gospel ; and 
before she recovered from this she examined the claim 
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of Church governments. Wesley’s influence may be | 








traceable in the conclusions she reached on both sub- 
jects. He was familiar with the theological investi- 
gation she had unwarily begun ; and she blessed God 
that ‘by him she was first drawn off from the Soci- 
nian heresy.” He was in the heat of his own dis- 
satisfaction with Nonconformity, and before she was 
thirteen she firmly embraced the Church of England, 
She was ruled in this as in all else by the highest sense 
of duty, and her religious life was one of principle and 
not emotion. ‘* When I was young,” she says, ‘‘ and 
too much addicted to childish diversions, I used never 
to spend more time in any matter of mere recreation 
in one day than I spent in private religious duties.” 
It is a characteristic feature, consistent with the 
gravity of her character, and with all that is known of 
her in after-life. 

Wesley had held a London curacy for a year, a 
chaplaincy on board a man-of-war for as long; and on 
returning to London, in 1689, seems to have been 
married to Susanna Annesley. He was a curate on 
thirty pounds a-year, and though in a twelvemonth 
he received the living of South Ormsby, in Lincoln- 
shire, it was but twenty pounds better. The rectory 
was **a mean cot, composed of reeds and clay ;” and 
there came ‘‘one child additional per annum.” The 
rector rose betimes in the morning and wrote his 
metrical ‘‘ Life of Christ ;” wrote also a treatise on the 
Hebrew points ; and did such work as offered for his 
brother-in-law, Dunton the bookseller. With much 
writing and thrifty management, seven years passed 
fairly over. The Marquis of Normanby, his patron, 
had asked for him an Irish bishopric, but Queen Mary 
contented herself with accepting the dedication of the 
*< Life of Christ,” now completed in nigh eleven thousand 
lines, and published with sixty copperplates. Then a 
more substantial benefit came, though not from royal 
favour, and the living of Ormsby was exchanged for 
that of Epworth, in the same county. Epworth, or 
the Hill Farm, is a small market-town in the centre of 
the so-called Isle of Axholme. The parishioners were 
mostly yeomen and small farmers, primitive if not 
barbarous in their ways. There was no extravagant 
living : the women wore their mothers’ gowns, and 
the men never appeared in an entirely new suit of 
clothes. The maid dressed in linsey-woolsey, rose up 
to her spinning in the morning at three, and had forty 
shillings a-year. The parish was worth four times the 
last, and much household economy was possible. But 
there were heavy drawbacks, The men of the Isle 
were lawless. They vented their displeasure in a 
rough savage way: they burned crops, stabbed cows, 
maimed watch-dogs, and put coals in the thatch. 
Wesley provoked their enmity in election times, and 
was called, on the steps of his own church, rascal and 
scoundrel ; was forewarned of a design to murder him ; 
and when Mrs. Wesley lay exhausted after her confine- 
ment, they ‘‘ kept drumming, shouting, and firing,” 
until at last the baby was killed in the nurse’s fright. 
There was but one Presbyterian and one Roman 
Catholic in the parish, yet the congregation was of 
the thinnest, and the communicants seldom above 
twenty. ‘* Monsters of men-children were brought to 
baptism, whose manful voices disturbed and alarmed 
the whole congregation.” The tithe corn was stolen 
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in open day : and gross immoralities were the habits 
of the place. Then there were accidents. The barn 
fell down : a third of the parsonage was burnt : his 
“entire growth of flax” shared the same fate; and 
in 1709 the house was utterly destroyed by fire. 
**T was not in a condition,” Mrs. Wesley writes, ‘‘ to 
climb up to the windows, neither could I get to the 
garden door. 
passage through the street door, but was as often 
driven back by the fury of the flames. In this dis- 
tress I besought our blessed Saviour for help, and 
then waded through the fire, naked as I was, which 
did me no farther harm than a little scorching my 
hands and my face.”? One child, ‘‘a lovely boy, six 
years old,” lay asleep. No help could be rendered ; 
and when he was missed his father could but kneel in 
the hall ‘in an agony of prayer.” The child woke and 
ran to the window. No time was to be lost. ‘I will 
fix myself against the wall,” some one cried ; “‘lift a 
light man and set him on my shoulders.” As the roof 
fell in, John Wesley was caught in friendly arms, and 
Methodism gained its founder as a brand from the 
burning. The next day among the ruins the rector 
picked up a solitary scorched leaf of his Polyglot, on 
which there was nothing legible but Vade ; vende omnia 
que habes, et attolle crucem, et sequere Me—‘‘ Go ; sell 
all that thou hast ; and take up thy cross : and follow 
Me.” With these disastrous losses, with his mother 
dependent on him, and apparently with the steady 
addition of a child per annum, it is little wonder he 
was poor. In the spring of 1701 they could only 
reckon up six shillings ; in 1726 they had but five 
pounds to last them from May-day till harvest. The 
children were only half-clothed, the rooms half-fur- 
nished. ‘Tell me, Mrs. Wesley,” said Archbishop 
Sharp, ‘‘ whether you ever really wanted bread ?” 
‘6 My lord, I will freely own that I never did want 
bread. But then I had so much care to get it before 
it was eat, and to pay for it after, as has often made 
it very unpleasant to me. And I think to have 
bread on such terms is the next degree of wretchedness 
to having none at all.” Yet, even to sustain such 
wretchedness money had to be borrowed, and not always 
from easy creditors. A vindictive man of the Isle had 
Mr. Wesley arrested for a paltry debt that a few hours’ 
delay would have cleared, and the rector found him- 
self in a debtors’ cell in Lincoln Castle. It is true he 
but changed his parish. ‘‘I have leave to read 
prayers every morning and afternoon here in the prison ; 
and to preach once on Sunday. I am getting ac- 
quainted with my brother jail-birds as fast as I can.” 
Yet the poverty remained. ‘* Thank God,” he says, 
when he was nearing seventy, “‘ I creep up-hill more 
than I did formerly.;” and he can say no more. His 


largest debts were paid, but when he died his chattels | 


had to be set off against the remainder. The shadows 
of such a life are deep, and the picture of such life- 
long embarrassment, and of a cheerful, helpful, and 
most Christian man, carrying such weary burden 
with him away into dim old age, is harsh and 
melancholy. But there were gleams of light across 
it, pleasant bits of sunshine that relieved the gloom. 
His study was his castle and the debtors’ cell could 
not cut him off from the memories of books. Col- 








I endeavoured three times to force my | 


| lating the Pentateuch, or writing vigorous Latin 
dissertations on the Book of Job, or penning epitaphs 
and epithalamiums, his heart was kept light and his 
mind had rest from care. ‘*A learned man,” Pope 
| calls him, writing to Swift ; Lord Oxford bears him 
the same testimony ; and his wife, with a judgment 
that even affection did not make partial, laments that 
“a man of his brightness and rare endowments of 
| learning, and useful knowledge in the Church of God, 
should be confined to an obscure corner of the country.” 
| His diligence and faithfulness as a pastor softened the 
| hostility of his parishioners, and many of them died 
| happy before him. He was three times elected a 
| member of Convocation, and the months he spent in 
| London at those ‘ Convocations of blessed, blessed 
memory,” were a bright change from the monotony 
and unkindness of Epworth. As his children grew 
up, and the boys went to college, he maintained a con- 
stant correspondence ; in Latin occasionally, if there 
was anything they wished to confide to him without 
troubling their mother ; and these Westminster boys 
turned out excellent scholars. But his great blessing 
was his wife. She is as beautiful a type as we have 
of a godly English mother. Her life never leaves 
the impression of haste or neglect. With so large a 
family, so little to live on, and a husband who was 
neither thrifty nor extravagant, she contrived leisure 
for occupations to each of which others would have 
given their lives. An hour each morning and evening, 
and occasionally at noon, were devoted to communion 
with God and prayer. Before the morning worship 
of the household, she sought the same intercourse, 
and would not even then walk in the open air, 
‘because it discomposed her head. Though the 
lawp of devotion is always burning, yet a wise virgin 
will arise and trim before going forth to meet the 
Bridegroom.” When her eldest son was in suspense 
about his scholarship at Oxford, she wrote: ‘‘If you 
can possibly, set apart the hours of Sunday afternoon 
from four to six to beg God’s favour in this great 
affair, which time I also have determined to the same 
work.” At least three times a day she examined her 
conscience, and omitted no opportunity of retirement. 
There is ‘‘ nothing in the disposition of your time,” 


she wrote to John, *‘ but what I approve, unless it be 
” 





| 


| that you do not assign enough of it to meditation. 
She laid down rules for her own conduct, and nothing 
could better characterise it. ‘If you desire to live 
under the continual government and direction of the 
Holy Spirit, preserve an equal temper.” ‘‘ It always 
argues a base and cowardly temper to whisper secretly 
what you dare not speak to a man’s face. Therefore 
be very cautious in speaking of these three sorts of 
persons, namely, the innocent, the dead, and the 
absent.” ‘In tellinga story, be careful to speak 
deliberately and calmly ; avoiding immoderate mirth 
or laughter on the one hand, and uncharitableness and 
excessive anger on the other, lest your invention 
supply the defect of your memory.” It was the 
custom to drink rounds of healths, and she set her- 
self against it for the sake of others, by resolving she 
would ‘‘ drink not the third glass ;—which thou canst 
not tame.” 

Her aspirations were profound ; her sense of God 
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clear, reverent, and holy. ‘‘ If to esteem and have the 
highest reverence for Thee, if constantly and sincerely 
to acknowledge Thee, the supreme, the only desirable 
God, be to love Thee,—I bo Love Ture! If to rejoice 
in Thy essential Majesty and Glory, if to feel avital joy 
overspread and cheer the heart at each perception of 
Thy blessedness, at every thought that Thou art God, 
and that all things are in Thy power ; that there is none 
superior or equal to Thee; be to love Thee,—I po 
tove Ture! If comparatively to despise and under- 
value all the world contains, which is esteemed great, 
fair, or good; if earnestly and constantly to desire 
Thee, Thy favour, Thy acceptance, Thyself, rather than 
any or all things Thou hast created, be to love Thee, 
—I po tove Tuez.” ‘The fault,” she says again, 
“is in myself; and I attribute all mistakes in judg- 
ment and errors in practice, to want of faith in the 
blessed Jesus.” ‘*O, my dear Charles,” she wrote to 
her son, ‘‘ when I consider the dignity of his person, 
the perfection of his purity, the greatness of his 
sufferings, but above all, his boundless love, I am 
astonished and utterly confounded ; I am lost in 
thought. I fall into nothing before Him.” 

Charles Wesley had reason to know much of this 
devout temper of his mother. Like her other children 
he had received from her the greater part of his early 
education, for she considered that her life was first de- 
voted tothem. From their infancy they were brought 
under her firm method and principle. Their rising, 
midday sleep, and bedtime, nay, their rocking in the 
cradle, were regulated to the moment. At seven they 
were prepared for bed; at eight they were left in 
their rooms awake ; ‘‘ there was no such thing allowed 
as sitting by a child until it went to sleep.” Their 
food was governed by laws as peremptory ; and they 
*“‘dared not refuse” what was set before them. 
When they were a year old, they were “taught to 
fear the rod, and to cry softly.” Their will was to 
be mastered ; ‘*I insist upon conquering the will of 
children betimes, because this is the only strong and 
rational foundation of a religious education... . 
The parent who studies to subdue it in his child, 
works together with God in the renewing and saving 


a soul.” If a child has to be corrected, she maintained | 


it must also be conquered. But, as cowardice and 
fear of punishment often lead children into lying, 
whoever, when guilty, confessed a fault, was not 
beaten. None of the children were reprimanded or 
beaten twice for the same fault, nor upbraided with 
it if they amended; and every act of obedience 
was noticed with encouragement. But life was not 
cheerless in the midst of such strictness. ‘‘I take 
Kempis,” Mrs. Wesley says, ‘‘to have been an 
honest, weak man, who had more zeal than knowledge 
by his condemning all mirth or pleasure as sinful or 
useless, in opposition to so many direct and plain texts 
of Scripture ;” and the lonely house and the poverty 
seem to have been steadily brightened by the gay 
spirits of the children. When a child’s fifth birthday 


| guarded even to a pin. 


never given up till it was mastered. ‘‘I wonder at 
your patience,” said Mr. Wesley. ‘‘You have told 
the child twenty times the same thing.” ‘‘ Had I 
satisfied myself by mentioning the matter only nine- 
teen times, I should have lost all my labour.” The 
school opened and closed with the singing of a psalm: 
and nothing—visiting, nor business, nor accident—was 
allowed to interfere with its routine of six hours ; 
with the result, among others, that the children 
could read better in a quarter of a year ‘‘ than the 
most of women can do as long as they live.” Nor was 
courtesy neglected. Rudeness to one another or to 
the servants was never passed over. Promises were 
to be strictly kept: gifts bestowed could not be re- 
versed ; and the rights of property ware adjusted and 
Before they could speak, 
their grace before meal was asked by signs. The 
Lord’s Prayer they said morning and evening, and to 
this, short prayers were added as they grew older ; 
and as they came to boyhood and womanhood, she 
determined to give them as thorough training in re- 
ligion, as in other branches of learning. She pre- 
pared a manual on natural theology ; a treatise on 
the doctrines of the Gospel, founded upon the 
Apostles’ Creed ; and an analysis and exposition of 
the Ten Commandments. Having their origin in the 
need of some elder child, they successively came to be 
the text books of the family, and the basis of a 
thoroughly sound knowledge of religious truth, ‘hat 
it might not be mere learning of religious books and 
sound doctrine, she arranged for conferences and 
prayer with the children. ‘‘On Monday, I talk 
with Molly ; on Tuesday, with Hetty ; Wednesday, 
with Nancy ; Thursday, with Jacky ; Friday, with 
Patty ; Saturday, with Charley; and with Emilia 
and Sukey together on Sunday.” When the family 
assembled in the new rectory after the fire, she added 
to the former rules, that after school on each day 
‘the eldest child took the youngest that could spell, 
and the second the next ; and so with the rest, until 
they passed two and two into private rooms, where 
they read a chapter in the New Testament, and the 
Psalms for the evening of the day.” Nor did these 
influences cease when the children left home. Her 
son John describes the calmness with which his 
mother wrote letters, while surrounded by thirteen 
children ; and her letters to them ‘are probably such 
as no other mother ever wrote.” A single extract 
addressed io her son Samuel, an exemplary, but not 
then a Christian lad, must suffice. ‘*I have a great 





and just desire, that all your sisters and your brothers 
should be saved as well as you; but I must own, I 
think my concern for you is much the greatest. 
What ! you, my son! you! who was once the son of 
my extremest sorrow, in your birth and in your in- 
fancy, who is now the son of my tenderest love; my 
friend, in whom is my inexpressible delight, my future 
hopes of happiness in this world, for whom I weep 
and pray in my retirement from the world, when no 


was past, it took its place in the school-room, and | mortal knows the agonies of my soul upon your ac- 
from nine till twelve, and two till five, learnt the | count, no eye sees my tears, which are only beheld by 
alphabet, a feat that was accomplished in one day by | that Father of spirits, of whom I so importunately 


every child but two. This much won, the next 


step was to spell the first chapter of Genesis,—a task | heard ! 


beg grace for you, that I hope I may at last be 
Is it possible that you should be damned? 
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Oh, that it were impossible! Indeed, I think I could 
almost wish myself accursed, so I were sure of your 
salvation. But still I hope, still I would fain per- 


suade myself, that a child for whom so many prayers | 


have been offered to Heaven, will not, at last, mis- 
carry.” Pleading, that for tenderness and solemnity 
could scarcely be surpassed, and that must have been 
felt by her son as an echo of the Epworth school- 
room, as well as the frankest outburst of his mother’s 
heart. 

A spirit so active within the family was sure to be 
active without. One of the rector’s journeys to 
London left the parish to a lazy and helpless curate ; 
and Mrs. Wesley, watchful and prompt, saw the danger 
to the children, and held an evening service for them 
and the servants at the rectory. It oozed out among 
the neighbours, who asked to attend, and being per- 
mitted, brought others, with whom ‘‘ she sang psalms, 


no common attachment, and, as far as they could, 
they would assure her comfort. Her first resting- 
place was with her daughter Emilia, who had opened 
a school at Gainsborough. Another daughter received 
her at her husband’s parsonage in Salisbury. In 1739 
she went to London, and found her last resting-place 
at the Foundery in Moorfields, where her son John 
had begun to preach. She had already given him 
| and Charles sanction to join Oglethorpe’s ill-starred 
| expedition to Georgia. ‘*Had I twenty sons,’”’ she 
had said, ‘‘ I should rejoice that they were all so em- 
ployed, though I should never see them more.” But 
| on learning the circumstances of their trials she vehe- 
| mently protested against their return, She had 

already lost her firstborn. ‘‘I somewhat marvelled,”’ 
| she wrote to Charles, *‘ that Jacky did not inform me 
| of it before he left, since he knew thereof. But he 
| was unacquainted with the manner of God’s dealings 





read prayers, and also a short sermon.” As many as | With me in extraordinary cases, which indeed is no 
two hundred crowded in, and others left for want of | wonder ; for though I have so often experienced his 
room : people who had not been to church for years | infinite power and mercy in my support and inward 
became regular worshippers, and the habits of the | calmness of spirit, when the trial would otherwise 


place changed for the better. Mrs. Wesley was led 
into this reluctantly, and only by that supreme sense 
of duty that marked her life. She doubted if it was 
proper for a woman ‘‘to present the prayers of the 
people to God ;” she would ‘fain have dismissed 
them before prayers, but they begged so earnestly to 


' stay that I durst not deny them.” Inman, the curate, 


was of another opinion, and with one or two men of 
the Isle sent up a protest ta the rector against such 
irregularity and conventicle-worship of the rector’s 
wife. Mrs. Wesley’s defence closed with so forcible 
an appeal that her husband refused to interfere. ‘‘ If 
you do, after all, think fit to dissolve this assembly, 
do not tell me that you desire me to do it, for that 
will not satisfy my conscience; but send me your 
positive command, in such full and express terms as may 
absolve me from all guilt and punishment for neglect- 
ing this opportunity of doing good, when you and I 
shall appear before the great and awful tribunal of 
our Lord Jesus Christ.” 

Mr. Wesley was now wearing old. To compose his 
Dissertations on Job had cost him the palsy and the 
gout. The stream of rhyme that had flowed at two 
hundred couplets a day was dried up. He was 
wasted, changed, sometimes unable to preach. An 
accident, by which he was thrown out of a wagon, 
and a serious illness, were heavy shocks to his consti- 
tution. And he had some fear of death. But as 
his end drew nearer the fear ceased. 
were full of fire. ‘* Let me hear you talk of heaven: 
nothing is too much to suffer for heaven.” ‘To his 
youngest son: ‘* Be strong. The Christian faith will 
surely revive in this kingdom. You shall see it, 
though I shall not.” ‘Are you not near heaven ?”’ 
whispers his sonJohn, ‘*Yes,I[ am.” ‘* And witha 


struggle or sigh or groan.” 


His last words | 


| the funeral sermon. 


| have been too strong for me, yet his ways of working 
| are to myself incomprehensible and ineffable. Your 
| brother was exceedingly dear to me in his life, and 
| perhaps I have erred in loving him too well. I once 
| thought it impossible for me to bear his loss, but 
| none know what they can bear till they are 
| tried. As your good old grandfather often used to 
say, ‘That is an affliction that God makes an afllic- 
tion.’” 

Her youngest daughter followed, ‘‘ full of thank- 
fulness, resignation, and love;” and the widow 
was soon to rejoin her husband. She was never as 
strong in body as in mind. The want of proper 
clothes and food occasioned her repeated sickness. 
She was once confined to her room for many months, 
‘*T have many years,” she says, ‘* suffered much pain 
and great bodily infirmities.” As she drew on to old 
age her infirmities strengthened their hold. In the 
July of 1742, John Wesley hurried up from Bristol, to 
find his mother ‘‘on the borders of eternity.” The 
next morning she said, on awakening, ‘‘ My dear 
Saviour! art Thou come to help me in my extremity 
at last !? Her son and his five surviving sisters sang 
round her bed. ‘It was just four o’clock. She 
opened her eyes wide, and fixed them upwards for a 
moment. Then the lids dropped, and the soul was 
set at liberty, without one struggle or groan or sigh. 
We stood around the bed and fulfilled her last request, 
uttered a little before she lost her speech—‘ Children, 
| as soon as I am released, sing a psalm of praise to 
| God ?” 

Eight days after, an innumerable company of 
people came to bury her in Bunhill-fields, ‘‘ At the 
grave there was much grief when Mr. Wesley said, ‘I 





| commit the body of my moruER to the earth.’” The 


“< Tt was,” he says, * one of the 


| 
| 
cheerful countenance he falls asleep, without one | same Mr. John Wesley then stood up and preached 


**T am heard,” said his widow, ‘in his having so | 
easy a death, and my being strengthened to bear it.” | 
Most of ais daughters were married. His eldest son | 


was a clergyman ; John was a college tutor ; Charles | 
had no income. They were bound to their mother by | 


most solemn assemblies I ever saw or expect to see 
on this side eternity.” She had written her husband’s 
epitaph, and her son now wrote hers, ‘on a plai2a 
stone at the head of her grave.” She had come back 
to where she started. The girl who had heard the 
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Nonconformist pastors in her father’s house in Spital- 
yard, now slept with the Nonconformist dead. ‘There 
were occasional curious links of coincidence between 
her life and her husband’s. Their maternal grand- 
fathers were both eminent Puritan divines, both active 
members of the Westminster Assembly, and each a 
John White—his a clergyman and hers alawyer. They 
themselves were both the children of ejected ministers. 
Each of them left the party of their fathers and served 
in the Church which their fathers had forsaken. Each 
of them, about the same time, was touched by a 
missionary impulse. The story of Ziegenbalg and 
Plutscho led Mrs. Wesley to pray more for the Ep- 
worth people, to speak to them with more warmth, 
and to begin with her own children. Mr. Wesley, for 
one hundred pounds per annum, and forty for his 
curate, “‘ would venture his life” among the heathen 
from St. Helena to the furthest east, “‘ inquire into 
the state of Christianity in all our factories and settle- 
ments, and endeavour to bring over some of the 
Brahmins and common people to the Christian reli- 
gion.” Whether this sound Churchman, had he been 
spared, would have yielded his sympathy to his sons, 
and established a last coincidence by alliance with 
Nonconformity in his old age, is but conjecture. But if 








| 
| 


churchyard and preached there for eight successive 
summer evenings to dense and ever denser crowds. 
‘* Near forty years,” John Wesley says, ‘did my 
father labour here; but he saw little fruit of 
his labour. I took some pains among this people 
too, and my strength also seemed spent in vain. But 
now the fruit appeared. There were scarce any in 
the town in whom eithe*~my father or I had taken 
any pains formerly, but the seed sown so long since 
now sprang up, bringing fresh repentance and remis- 
sion of sins.” A new religious movement had sprung 
up, destined to waken the religious life of England, 
and to found a vast Church, and of the first fruit 
that was gathered the seed was sown by the patient 
hand of the old rector of Epworth. Nor was this 
the only mark he left upon it. His gift of rhyme 
developed in his son Charles into a worthier faculty. 
The poet of Methodism became the poet of the 
Church, and hymns of Wesley will be sung as long as 
there are hearts in England to love Christ. 

But the mother of the Wesleys left a deeper mark. 
The method and order of her own mind stamped the 
new revival. Her influence was daily and secretly 
moulding her son. The principles he had drawn from 
her lasted him through life. She has more claim to 


Methodism claims the last days of his wife, there is a | be linked with Methodism than giving it its founder— 


| 


touching incident by which it claims something also | the claim of that clear sense, vigorous intellect, supre- 


of him. 


Seven years after his death, seven weeks before | 
his wife’s,. “‘a grave man, little of stature, in full | woman, and that helped to make John Wesley a 
canonicals,” stood on his tombstone in Epworth | noble man, the man he was, 


| macy of duty, and firm conscientiousness, that medi- 


tative piety and holy living, that made her a noble 
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WELCoME to my heart, most precious day of rest! | 


Life here below is wearisome. It is like a wil- 


derness where the hills are very steep and the ways | 


are very rough. It is like a noisy, bustling market, 
where incessant turmoil tells upon the nerves ; and 
endless excitements and disappointments weary the 
soul, I hail thee, precious day of rest, for I long 
to sit down for a few moments—alone with my God 
and myself—to breathe, and to gather fresh strength 
for the rest of my journey. 

Will that journey be a long one ? 

Thou alone knowest, Lord, in whose hands my 
breath is, and whose are all my ways! Perhaps this is 
the last Lord’s day which is allotted to me to spend 
on earth. It is true, Iam not old yet. I am still 
in what is called the prime of my life. But what is 
life’s strength? It is Thy will and pleasure alone, O 
my God! When Thou sayest, ‘“ Return, ye children 
of men,” even the strongest disappear like a vapour. 
How many a one is perhaps now resting in his grave, 
who this day week was buoyant with health and 
vigour. How little, perhaps, did they then think 
that they were spending their last Sabbath on 
earth! Perhaps many of them desecrated the day 
in calculating the profits of the enterprises, or 
in anticipating the pleasures of the dissipations, 
which the new week was to bring them. And now 











they are buried, with all their enterprises and plea- 
sures, in the deep dark pit of death! And so, perhaps, 
not many days hence, my wife, my children, and my 
friends, may walk to the fresh grave in which I shall be 
sleeping my long sleep till the great day dawns. 
Suppose it should be so. Is that a reason for depres- 
sion of mind? Oh, I remember the time when the 
mere thought of it would have made me perfectly 
miserable. It was when I did not know Thee, 
Jesus, my Lord, Son of the living God! It is true 
I had heard of Thee from my childhood, and I could 
tell Thy life’s wonderful story, and I bore Thy name. 
Yet I knew Thee not. Thou wert a stranger to my 
heart, which was full of this world’s pleasures, 
hopes and prospects. Oh, I could not then bear 
even so much as the thought of death, because life 
—alas! this poor, short, perishable life—was my all 
and all, my heaven and my God. But stranger as 
Thou wert to me, yet I was no stranger to Thee. 
Thou knewest me, though I knew Thee not, neither 
cared to know Thee. Thou knewest me in my folly, 
in my blindness, in the foolhardiness with which I 
could dance on the brink of an abyss, and sleep, like 
Jonah, in the sight of the approaching judgment. 
Thou knewest me, and Thou hadst compassion on me, 
So Thou touched me with the finger of Thy grace, 
and awoke me out of my lethargy, and Thou opened 
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my eyes to make me see that what I called life was 
death, and that Thou, and Thou alone, art Life, 
Since then, I have learnt to think of déath without 
trembling, for through the grave’s dismal shade I be- 
hold Thy glorious form, Jesus, Resurrection ! 

O Thou First-born of the Dead, this day is Thy 
ever-returning, never-waning birthday. All creation, 
radiant with wonder and delight, proclaims, ‘‘The Lord 
is risen indeed! He was dead, and, lo, He liveth!” 
Save for that, creation would be one immense fright- 
ful grave! Whatever doctrine may have been doubted 
or contested, the doctrine of death never was. Take 
away Christ, and the human eye cannot discover 
one thing in the universe which does not end in 
death and destruction. Replace Christ, and that same 
human eye now armed with faith’s wonderful glass, 
beholds nothing which does not speak of the new 
heavens and the new earth ; which is not symbolic of 
Him who maketh all things new; which is not pro- 
phetic of the glorious resurrection with which the 
creature one day is to rise out of the bondage of cor- 
ruption. 

Oh, how can man be so blind as not to see that 
glorious Day-spring from on high which hath visited us 
in the darkness of our night! Nay, how can he be so 
stubborn as to refuse to see it, while he is fostered by 
its warmth, and nourished by the fruits which it 
makes to grow! Oh, ye blind philosophers, who 


. deny Christ while enjoying the blessings of Chris- 


tianity, ye who vow boast of your knowledge and 
civilisation, wherein would you differ from the 
heathen, but for Christ and his church? Have you 
never put to yourself the question, how is it that 
the Church, sprung up from a dozen poor ignorant 
fishermen, has exercised such a wonderful regenerat- 
ing power upon the life of mankind—a power of 
which your knowledge and civilisation are only faint 
results? Do you not see that the Church would be 
powerless and hopeless, were she not the bearer of 
Life from the Dead? And what was it which en- 
riched her with this all-quickening, all-conquering 


’ power? Her faith. She has seen Him who was cru- 


cified and‘died, was buried and rose again. She has 
seen Him ascend into heaven, and she now sees Him 
seated there upon his throne, crowned with honour 
and glory. You cannot see it, because you do not 
believe it. But the Church of God believes it, and 
this faith of hers is the answer to your question, how 
it is that she can conquer the world. She is the ful- 
ness, the body, the bride of Him that filleth all in all. 
He liveth in her, He speaketh through her, and it is 
by her that He has strewn over the world those jewels 
of wisdom, knowlédge, and civilisation with which 
you boastfully adorn yourself, being ignorant that they 
are only refuse, when compared with that exceeding 
and eternal weight of glory which He has prepared for 
his people, and which you despise. 

But let me not ask how man can be so blind, 
for I was once as blind myself, and if I see now, 
it is only through the grace of God. Next to 
the unfathomable depth of the riches both of the 
wisdom and knowledge of God, man’s natural aver- 
sion to Christ is the greatest mystery. Oan we 


conceive of any object so loveable as Christ? And | 
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yet is there any object which man in his natural state 
hates so much? Oh, I remember how thoroughly I 
disliked Him! Not only his church and chapel, 
his hymns, his organs, his sermons, his bible, but 
Himself! To go into my closet, to lock the door, 
to kneel down in the dust at his feet, to speak 
to Himself face to face as if there were not a 
being in the universe besides Him and me, to open 
my life’s book, to disclose my heart’s innermost 
chambers, and to discuss the question what He was 
to me, and what I had been to Him—Oh, I re- 
member how I used to flee from the mere idea of 
this! The slightest allusion to it would make my 
spirit miserable, : 

What was the reason of this? An instinctive feel- 
ing told me that my first step in a new course 
would be a death-blow to everything I had hitherto 
called life. I perceived that my own life and Christ’s 
could never go together; that each absolutely ex- 
cluded the other. My life’s principle was to make 
myself the beginning and the end of everything. In 
opposition to this Christ cried, ‘‘ J am the Alpha and 
Omega!” than which nothing is more unbearable to 
human nature, in its fallen state. When through sin we 
cut the vital artery which connected us with the heart 
of God, we set ourselves up as independent fountain- 
heads of life. We became like gods, living in our- 
selves, through ourselves, for ourselves, desiring to be 
dependent upon no being but ourselves, and trying 
to make every being dependent upon us. And ever 
since then the term ‘‘ human nature,” has obtained 
a meaning opposite to what it had originally. When 
God created man in his own image, after his likeriess, 
and breathed into his nostrils the breath of life, 
human nature and divine nature were two different 
degrees of one and the same life, so that the one 
could not help being the image of the other, so far as 
the finite can resemble the infinite. After the fall, 
on the contrary, human nature and divine nature be- 
came two opposite lives, the one having disconnected 
its vital principle from the other, to live a life of its 
own. This is our innate pride, which, since no life 
can live apart from God, must necessarily end in de- 
struction. The only way of escape is to return to 
God, to the Rock from which we were hewn, the Root 
from which we sprang. Yes we must—but with 
shame on our faces, with the confusion of shame on 
our lips, with the feeling of shame in our hearts, 
saying, ‘‘ Lord, we had a name to live, but we were 
dead! We were dead in trespasses and sins, loath- 
some in Thy sight because of the leprosy of our form ; 
yet we walked about as if we were kings, decking 
ourselves with ornaments, and- swelling our breast 
with pride.” 

Here lies the true cause of our natural aversion to 
Christ. His appearance amongst us opened up the 
only possible way through which we can return to 
God, but it is a way of the deepest humiliation, 
because a way of truth—humiliation, not of the 
body, neither of the garment, but of the heart. To 
confess that we have been wrong—how difficult is it 
to human nature! But to confess not only that we 
have been wrong, but foolish, wicked, faithless, and 
godless—how impossible is it to human nature, 
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except through the grace of God! Yet to come 
to Thee, O crucified Son of Man, what is it but 
such a confession? Why should we go to Thee 
at all, if it were not for salvation from sin and 
guilt, from everlasting death and destruction? Gold 
and silver Thou givest not. Thou wert poor when on 


earth ; even the beasts of the field, and the birds of | 


the air, were richer than Thou wert. Fame or 
name Thou givest not, for Thou wert despised and 
rejected of men, and didst breathe Thy last on 
a tree of shame, between two malefactors, as if Thou 


} 


wert the worst of all. But what Thou givest is a | 


body broken for sin, and blood shed for iniquity. 

What then, if we go to Thee, are we doing but just 

acknowledging that we need that body because we | 
are sinners; that we need that blood because our | 
iniquities are gone over our heads? Oh, how I per- 
ceived the deep humiliation implied in that acknow- 
ledgment! It was, to my mind, like pronouncing 
a verdict of total bankrupcty upon my whole life, 
upon all I had been and thought and done! It was | 
to me like dying, for my life’s garden was such a | 
bright, blooming Paradise in my eyes ! 

And yet an inward voice whispered in my bosom 
that there was not one flower in that garden, how- | 
ever bright-looking, that could stand the close inspec- 
tion of the eye of God. For virtuous and irreproach- 
able as my life might appear in the sight of men, 
nay, noble and highly moral as it appeared in the 
estimation of those who knew me well, yet I felt 


that, if probed to the very core, all true and really | 


good principle would be found lacking, I could not | 
have analysed even the best of my actions, without | 
finding that selfishness had been its leading motive. | 
To honour myself, to benefit myself, to please myself, 
was from my earliest childhood the object of all my 


out of the dark prison of hell again, because Thou wert 
heaven-born, Thy resurrection has declared Thee with 
power to be the Son of God. Oh, the grave is God’s 
great crucible for testing the spirit. How was it that 
not one of the great geniuses who set the world won- 
dering after them ever rose from the grave? They all 
loved their own selves. How was it that He in whom 
we ‘saw no beauty that we should desire Him,” burst 
the bands of death and rose victorious? He loved 
God ; He loved men ; He loved when none else loved, 
and all round was hatred and contempt. 

Yes, Thou didst speak the truth when Thou saidst 
that Thou wert come into this world for judgment, As 
long as I knew Thee not, I could not judge myself ; 
I could only measure myself by myself, and I always 
came out pure in my own eyes. But from the mo- 
ment I saw Thee, I could drop down at Thy feet 
and cry, ‘‘ Depart from me, for I am a sinful man, 
O Lord!” Thou didst not pronounce the judg- 
ment ; Thou only didst show Thyself in the beauty 
of Thy holiness, in the glory of Thy love—and the 
judgment wasthere. I was frightened at my own form. 


| I had been like an Ethiopian, walking in the shades 


of night, and thinking that I was bright and white 
like the angels of the resurrection. But Thou, Sun 
of Righteousness, arose—and oh, how manifest did it 
become, that I was black from the crown of my head 
to the sole of my feet! No; Thou didst pronounce 
no judgment. Thou didst not condemn. Thou didst 
not curse. Thou didst only stand before me with the 
smile of love on Thy face, and the joy of salvation 
in Thine eyes. YetI felt judged at once and for 
ever. Condemned was my past life which I had lived 
without God and without love. I saw the wounds 
in Thy hands; they ought to be in mine. I saw 
_Thy crown of thorns; it ought to press upon my 


thinking, doing, and striving. To this end I had head. No, Thou didst curse not me; but I felt what 
loved my friends, helped my neighbours, and even | the tree upon which I saw Thee hanging spoke. I 


performed my religious duties. How different, Lord ! 
was Thy life! Thou, too, didst perform Thy duties 
as a man: didst love Thy friends, didst help Thy 
neighbour, didst attend the temple and the synagogue, | 
but it was to honour God Thy Father, to please Him, 
to promote the glory of his name, to have his will | 
done on earth as it was in heaven. Thou didst not 
seek Thine own honour. Thou didst not seek Thine 
own life, but wert prepared to lose it by the most 
shameful of all deaths, if only Thy Father’s will would 
be fulfilled. Oh, what remained of all my highly- 
praised virtue and righteousness, when I compared them 
with Thine! I covered my face with my hands. Allmy | 


| 


life’s flowers drooped, as if blighted and withered. | 


Idolater was my true name. I had spent all my life in 


worshipping my own miserable self, as if it were | 


God and the centre of the universe. 

Hadst Thou been like me, Thou couldst never have 
risen from the dead. Selfishness cannot rise again ; 
its only prospect is to die and be buried. It never 
can find a place in the region of light and life, how- 


learnt the immensity of my debt, but not from the lips 
of a judge—no, from the immensity of the ransom 
paid down by Thee! Not until I saw my salvation, 
didst Thou permit me to know the depth of my de- 
struction. Thy love was too strong for me. Hadst 
Thou come to me with the law and its curse, verily 
I should, in despair, have taken up my armour to 
fight Thee. But Thou camest with grace and truth, 
not as a lion, but as a slain lamb, meek and lowly 
in heart, and I was disarmed—I howed my head—I 
had nothing to say save this, ‘‘ Show me a place at 
Thy feet, my Lord and my God! I am Thine hence- 
forth by the right of Thy love’s conquest.” 

How difficult it is for anyone living without Christ, 
to believe that Christ’s yoke is easy, and his burden 
light! Yet no master is so kind as He of whose 
commandments it is said with so much truth, that 
they are “not grievous.” To serve two masters is 
hard work; to try to live two lives at a time is 


| dreadful labour, But when once the choice is fixed, 


ever bright the glory it adorns itself with. It must | 
ful as to be left alone with Him whose meat it was to 
| do the will of his Heavenly Father. There can be 


go down to the realm of darkness and death, because 
it is hell-born. But Thou, Emmanuel! wert love ; 
therefore Thou wert life. It was impossible that 


Thou shouldst be holden of death, Thou must come | 


and fixed for ever,—when our own willis broken and 
our own life is killed, then nothing can be so delight- 


no hardship in the service of love, for the work 
which love does is exactly the work it desires to do. 
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It is true it may be a painful work to the flesh, it 
may be the bearing of a heavy cross and the drinking 
of a bitter cup. But heaviness is heaviness no more, 
when there is delight in bearing, because there is 
the conviction that it is good and necessary, and re- 
quired for the pleasure and honour of a beloved one. 
That which makes a yoke grievous aud a burden 
painful, is the unwillingness of the heart to bear it. 
To sit day and nightin a dull dreary room by the 
cradle of a sick child, is like sitting in a prison cell to 
the careless, light-minded, pleasure-loving young ser- 
vant ; but the mother of the child would not for all 
the treasures of the world exchange the spot for the 
most charming place in creation. She would feel 
miserable anywhere but here. What is the key to 
this mystery? Love. Love has its own tastes and 
appetites, peculiar to itself and unintelligible to every 
one else, Love can even hanker after pain and 
thirst after suffering. ‘‘1 have a baptism to be bap- 
tised with,” thus it speaks, ‘‘and how am I straitened 
till it be accomplished ?” 

This explains the mystery of the Christian life. It 
looks, to those who do not live it, like a life of mere 
sacrifice and suffering, of dulnessand melancholy. It 
is, on the contrary, the only life in which there is true 
peace and happiness, and where no misery is possible 
to those who live it. The cause of thisis love. ‘' We 
love Him because He first loved us ”—this is the motto 
which explains everything. The Christian life is not 
an engagement by contract between a master and his 
servant. It is the union of two hearts—that of the 
Saviour with that of the saved—by the enduring ties 
of the most intimate love. It is compared to the 
marriage tie in the Epistle to the Ephesians, It is 
not a mere agreement in opinion, in plans or pur- 
poses, in doctrines or rites. It is a transmission of 
the life of the one into that of the other, the one 
thinking henceforth with the thoughts of the other, 
and feeling with the heart of the other. 
not,” the saved one says, “‘ but Christ liveth in me, 
and the life which I now live in the flesh I live 


by faith in the Son of God, who loved me and gave | 


Himself for me.”? Here the one does the will and 
the work of the other, not from reflection and calcu- 
lation, but from the instinctive impulse of the new 
nature. Both natures are alike, breathing one and 
the same atmosphere, that of the Spirit of God. They 
have the same appetites and aversions, feed upon the 
same meat, and rejoicing in the same delights. 

How can that wonderful union be brought about ? 
Only by faith in the sin-atoning sacrifice of the Lamb 
of God. Not by faith in that doctrine as a doctrine, 


“TI live | 


but by faith in the thing which that doctrine signifies, 
Thou camest from Heaven, Lord, to save me. It was 
my sins which Thou didst bear in Thy precious body 
upon the tree. It was the penalty of my crimes which 
Thou didst suffer. Thou didst undergo all that shame, 
those pains, those agonies of death, those horrors of 
the dark valley, because Thou didst love me. Thou 
didst descend into the deep abyss and didst burst the 
doors of the grave, to open up a way out of the prison 
for me, because Thou didst desire to see me in Heaven, 
saved from everlasting ruin, plucked out of the hands 
of the terrible murderer, restored to God as a lost 
child to his father. 

How can man believe all this with his heart, and at 
the same time continue to live his own life? A Being 
who has done all this for me, cannot but take possession 
of my whole heart, and become the root of a completely 
new life, which will henceforth live and move only from 
love towards Him. Such a faith is not merely the 
knowledge of a doctrine, but the experience of the 
power of unspeakable facts. Through that faith I look 
upon the history of Jesus as upon my own history. 
In Bethlehem I see Him born with whom my true life 
was to take its beginning. On the cross I see Him 
die with whom my old life was crucified, killed, and 
for ever buried. In Joseph’s garden I see Him rise 
as the First-born of that wonderful family of which 
I shall appear as a later-born member. This is my 
biography. I have none of my own; I have only 
one in Christ. For what I have besides is not 
biography, but nekro-graphy—a record of death. 

Oh, Jesus—Saviour! when will Thy nature’s holy, 
heavenly instinct act so immediately within me, that 
at each moment Thy will and work shall be done 
| long before my own old nature has time to reflect ? 

It is not Thy fault, that so often Thy will is left 
| undone, and so many a work spoiled. It is my fault, 
because I am slothful in keeping my members which 
are on earth subdued in mortification, Through faith 
and love, Thou art born and formed in me; but, alas! 
that form cannot yet come to its full growth, from 
its being hedged in by the thorns of my mortal 
Sin has not my heart. Thou hast it, as 
But sin has often still my thoughts, 
my habits, my passions. Help me, oh Thou quicken- 
ing Spirit, to expel it entirely. Take Thy scourge 
| of cords, and thoroughly purify Thy temple! I 
| cannot rest as long as there is one fibre within me 
| which does not thrill with joy at the beckoning of 
| Thy finger. For within me, as everywhere else, Jesus, 
| Jehovah, my Saviour, my all, Thou must be King of 
| kings, and Lord of lords! 





| nature. 
Thou knowest. 
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THE GOLDEN 


OPPORTUNITY. 


A Story TeLp To A CHILD. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “STUDIES*FOR STORIES.” 


I, 


Nor many things have happened to me in the course 
of my life which can be called events. But of one 
great event, as [ then thought it, happened when I 
was eight years old. On that birthday [ first possessed 
a piece of gold. 

How well I remember the occasion! I had a 
holiday, and was reading aloud to my mother. The 
book was the ‘' Life of Howard, the philanthropist.” 
I was interested in it, though the style was consider- 
ably above my comprehension’; at last I came to the 
following sentence, which I could make nothing of ; 
*¢ He could not let slip such a golden opportunity for 
doing good.” 

‘¢ What is a golden opportunity ?” I enquired. 

*¢ Tt means a very good opportunity.” 

**But, mamma, why do they call it golden ?” 

My mamma smiled, and said it was a figurative ex- 
pression ; ‘*Gold is very valuable, and very uncom- 
mon ; this opportunity was a very valuable and un- 
common one ; we can express that in one word, by 
calling it a golden oppoftunity.” 

I pondered upon thé information for some time, 
and then made areply to the effect, that all the golden 
opportunities seemed to happen to very rich people; 
or people who lived a long time ago; or else to great 
men, whose lives we can read in books—very great 
men, such as Wilberforce and Howard; but they 
never happened to real people, whom we could see 
every day, nor to children, 

**To children like you, Orris?” said my mother, 
‘why, what kind of a golden opportunity are you 
wishing for just now ?” 

My reply was childish enough, 

**If I were a great man I should like to sail after 
the slave ships, fight them, and take back the poor 
slaves to their own country. Or TI should like to do 
something like what Quintus Curtius did. Not ex- 
actly like that ; because you know, mamma, if I were to 
jump into a gulf, that would not really make it close.” 

-** No,” said my mother, ‘‘ it would not.” 

** And besides,” I reasoned, “if it had closed, I 
should never have known of the good I had done, 
because I should -have been killed.” 

*€ Certainly,” said my mother; I saw her smile, 
and thinking it was at the folly of my last wish, 
hastened to bring forward a wiser one, 

**T think 1 should like to be a great lady, and then 
if there had been a bad harvest, and all the poor people 
on my lord’s land were nearly starving, I should like 
to come down to them with a purse full of money, 
and divide it among them. But you see, mamma, I 
have no golden opportunities,” 

**My dear, we all have some opportunities for 
doing good, and they are golden, or not, according to 
the use we make of them.” 

** But, mamma, we cannot get people released out of 
prison, as Howard did.” 





“No, but sometimes, by instructing them in their 
duty, by providing them with work, so that they shall 
earn bread enough, and not be tempted, and driven 
by hunger, to steal, we can prevent some people from 
being ever put in prison.” 

My mother continued to explain that those who 
really desired to do good, never wanted opportunities, 
and that the difference between Howard and other 
people was more in perseverance and earnestness than 
in circumstances. But I do not profess to remember 
much of what she said, I only know that, very shortly, 
she took me into my grandfather’s study, and, sitting 
down, began busily to mend a heap of pens which 
lay beside him on the table. 

He was correcting proof-sheets, and, knowing that 
I must not talk, I stood awhile, very quietly watching 
him. 

Presently I saw him mark out a letter in the page, 
make a long stroke in the margin, and write a letter 
d beside it. 

Curiosity was too much for my prudence ; I could 
not help saying— 

‘¢Grandpapa, what did you write that letter d for?” 

‘¢ There was a letter too much in the word, child,” 
he replied ; ‘* I spell * potatoes’ with only one p, and 
I want the printer to put out the second.” 

‘¢' Then d stands for don’t, I suppose?” was my 
next observation ; ‘* it means don’t put it in ?” 

*¢ Yes, child, yes—something like that.” 

* Ifit had not been my birthday I should not have 
had courage to interrupt him again. ‘* But, grand- 
papa, ‘ do’ begins with d, so how is the printer to 
know whether you mean ‘ do,’ or ‘ don’t ?’” 

My grandfather said ‘‘ pshaw!” turned short 
round upon my mother, and asked her if she had 
heard what I said ? 

My mother admitted that it was a childish obser- 
vation. 

*¢ Childish !” repeated my grandfather, ‘‘ childish ! 
She’ll never be anything but a child—never; she 
has no reasoning faculties at all.” When my grand- 
father was displeased with me, he never scolded me 
for the fault of the moment, but inveighed against me 
in the piece, as a draper would say. 

‘Did you ever talk nonsense at her age—ever 
play with a penny doll, and sing to a kitten? I 
should think not.” 

*¢T was of a very different disposition,” said my 
mother, gently. 

‘¢ Aye,” said the old man, “that you were. Why, 
I wouldn’t trust this child, as I trusted you, for 
the world ; you were quite a little woman, could 
pay bills, or take charge of keys; but this child 
has no discretion—no head-piece. She says things 
that are wide of the mark. She’s—well, my dear, 
I didn’t mean to vex you—she’s a nice child enough, 
but, bless me, she never thinks, and never reasons 
about anything.” 
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He was mistaken. I was thinking and rea- 
soning at that moment. I was thinking how delight- 
ful it would be if I might have the cellar keys, and 
all the other keys, hanging to my side, so that every 
one might see that I was trusted with them ; and I 
was reasoning, that perhaps my mother had behaved 
like a little woman, because she was treated like one. 

‘© My dear, I did not mean that she was worse 
than many other children,” repeated my grandfather ; 
** come here child, and I’ll kiss you.” 

My mother pleaded by way of apology for me— 
** She has a very good memory.” 

© Memory! aye, there’s another disadvantage. 
She remembers everything ; she’s a mere parrot. 
Why, when you, at her age, wanted a punishment, 
if I set you twenty lines of poetry, they’d keep you 
quiet for an hour. Set this child eighty—knows ’em 
directly, and there’s time wasted in hearing her say 
em into the bargain.” 

** T hope she will become more thoughtful as she 
grows older,” said my mother, gently. 

*¢ T hope she will—there’s room for improvement. 
Come and sit on my knee, child. So this is your 
birth-day. Well, I suppose I must give you some 
present or other. Leave the child with me, my 
dear, I’ll take care of her. But I won’t detain you, 
for the proofs are all ready. Open the door for 
your mother, Orris. Ah! you'll never be anything 
_ like her—never.” ; 

I did as he desired, and then my grandfather, look- 
ing at me with comical gravity, took out a leathern 
purse, and dived with his fingers among the contents. 
‘‘ When I was a little boy, as old as you, nobody gave 
me any money.” 

Encouraged by his returning good humour, I drew 
closer, and peeped into the purse. There were as 
many as six or eight sovereigns in it. I thought what 
a rich man my grandfather was, and when he took 
out a small coin and laid it on my palm, I could 
scarcely believe it was for me. 

**Do you know what that is, child ?” 

‘* A half-sovereign, grandpapa.” 

*¢ Well, do you think you could spend it ?” 

*¢O yes, grandpapa.” 

*¢¢Q yes!’ and she opens her eyes! Ah, child, 
child ! that money was worth ten shillings when it 
was in my purse, and I wouldn’t give sixpence for 
anything it will buy now it has once touched your 
little fingers.” 

‘‘Did you give it me to spend exactly as I like, 
grandpapa ?” 

‘“‘To be sure, child,—there, take it,—it’s worth 
nothing to you, my dear.” 

*‘ Nothing tome! The half-sovereign worth no- 
thing te me! why, grandpapa ?” 

** Nothing worth mentioning; you have no real 
wants ; you have clothes, food, and shelter, without 
this half-sovereign.” ; 

*©O, yes; but, grandpapa, I think it must be worth 
ten times as much to me as to you; I have only this 
one, and you have quantities ; I shouldn’t wonder if 
you have thirty or forty half-sovereigns, and a great 
many shillings and half-crowns besides, to spend every 
year.” 








*¢T shouldn’t wonder !” 

** And I have only one, I can’t think, grandpapa, 
what you do with all your money; if I had it I would 
buy so many delightful things with it.” 

‘*No doubt! kaleidoscopes, and magic lanterns, 
and all sorts of trash. But unfortunately you have 
not got it: you have only one half-sovereign to throw 
away.” 

**But perhaps I shall not throw it away ; perhaps 
I shall try and do some good with it.” 

‘*Do some good with it! Bless you, my dear, if 
you do but try to do some good with it, I shall not 
call it thrown away.” 

I then related what I had been reading, and had 
nearly concluded, when the housemaid came in. She 
laid a crumpled piece of paper by his desk, and with 
it a shilling and a penny, saying, ‘‘ there’s the change, 
sir, out of your shoemaker’s bill.” 

My grandfather took it up, looked at it, and re- 
marked that the shilling was a new one, Then, with 
a generosity which I really am ata loss to account for, 
he actually, and on the spot, gave me both the shil- 
ling and the penny. 

There they lay in the palm of my hand, gold, 
silver, and copper ; he then gave me another kiss and 
abruptly dismissed me, saying that he had more writ- 
ing to do ; and I walked along the little passage with 
an exultation of heart that a queen might have envied, 
to show this unheard-of wealth to my mother. 

Iremember laying the three coins upon a little 
table, and dancing round it, singing, ‘*There’s a 
golden opportunity ! and there’s a silver opportunity ! 
and there’s a copper opportunity !” and having con- 
tinued this exercise till I was quite tired, I spent the 
rest of the morning in making three little silk bags, 
one for each of them, previously rubbing the penny 
with sand-paper, to make it bright and clean. 

Visions and dreams floated through my brain as to 
the good [ was to do with this property. They were 
vain-glorious, but not selfish, but they were none of 
them fulfilled, and need not be recorded. The next 
day, just as my lessons were finished, papa came in 
with his hat and stick in his hand ; he was going to 
walk to the town, and offered to take me with him. 

It was always a treat to walk out with my father, 
especially when he went to the town. I liked to 
look in at the shop windows, and admire their various 
contents. 

To the town therefore we went. My father was 
going to the Mechanics’ Institute, and could not take 
me in with him, but there was a certain basket- 
maker, with whose wife I was often left on these 
occasions : to this good woman he brought me, and 
went away, promising not to be long. 

And now, dear reader, whoever you may be, I 
beseech you judge not too harshly of me ; remember 
I was but a child, and it is certain that if you are not 
a child yourself, there was a time when you were one, 
Next door to the basket-maker’s there was a toy 
shop, and in its window I espied several new and 
very handsome toys. 

‘¢ Mr, Miller’s window looks uncommon gay,” said 
the old basket-maker, observing the direction of my 
eyes, 
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**Uncommon,” repeated his wife; “those new 
gimcracks from London is handsome sure-ly.” 


‘‘ Wife,” said the old man, “ there’s no harm in , tune must be learned ; 


missy’s just taking a look at’em—eh ?” 


| 


*¢The Blue Bells of Scotland,” or any other of my 
favourite tunes, It was just like the piano, every 
there was no music inside 
| which only wanted winding out of it, as you wind 


*¢ Not 'a bit in the world, bless her,” said the old | the tunes out of barrel organs. 


woman ; **I know she’ll go no further, and come back | 
here when she’s looked ’em over.’ 

**O yes, indeed I will; Mrs. Stebbs, may I go?” 

The old woman nodded assent, and I was soon 
before the window. 

Splendid visions! O the enviable position of Mr. 
Miller ! 


| 


My mother coming in some time during that me- 
| lancholy afternoon, found me sitting at the foot of my 
| little bed holding my accordion, and shedding over it 
some of the most bitter tears that shame and repen- 


| tance had yet wrung from me, 


How wonderful that he was not always | 
playing with his toys, showing himself his magic | 


lanterns, setting out his puzzles, and winding up his | 


musical boxes. 
bear to part with them for mere money ! 

I was lost in admiration, when Mr. Miller’s voice 
made me start,—‘** Wouldn’t you like to step inside, 
miss ?” 

He said this so affably, that I felt myself quite 
welcome, and was beguiled into entering. In an 
instant he was behind the counter. ‘* What is the 
little article I can have the pleasure, miss— ” 

*¢O,” I replied, blushing deeply, **I do not want 
to buy anything this morning, Mr. Miller.” 

** Indeed, miss, that’s rather a pity. I’m sorry, 
miss, I confess, on your account. I should like to 
have served you, while I have goods about me that 
I’m proud of. In a week or two,” and he looked 
pompously about him—‘*I should say in less time 
than that, they’ll all be cleared out.” 

* What, will they all be gone? all sold!” I ex- 
claimed in dismay. 

*‘ Just so, miss, such is the appreciation of the 
public ;” and he carelessly took up a little cedar 
stick, and played ‘* The blue bells of Scotland” on 
the glass keys of a plaything piano. 

‘*This,” he observed, coolly throwing down the 
stick, and taking up an accordion, ‘this delightful 
little instrument is half-a-guinea—equal to the finest 
notes of the hautboy.” He drew it out, and in his 
skilful hands it ‘‘ discoursed ” music, which I thought 
the most excellent I had ever heard. 

But what is the use of minutely describing my 
temptation. In ten minutes the accordion was folded 
up in silver paper, and I had parted with my che- 
rished half-sovereign. 

As we walked home, I enlarged on the delight I 
should have in playing on my accordion. ‘It is so 
easy, papa: you have only to draw it in and out; I 
can even play it at dinner time, if you like, between 
the meat and the puddings. You know the Queen 
has a band, papa, to play while she dines, and so can 
you.” 

My father abruptly. declined this liberal offer ; so 
did my grandfather, when I repeated it to him, but 
I was relieved to find that he was not in the least 
surprised at the way in which I had spent his present. 
This, however, did not prevent my feeling sundry 
twinges of regret when I remembered all my good 
intentions. But, alas! my accordion soon cost me 
tears of bitter disappointment. Whether from its 
fault, or my own, I coull not tell, but draw it out, 
and twist it about as I might, it would not play 


Still more wonderful, that he could | 





She looked astonished, and asked ‘ What is the 
matter, my child ?” 

**O mamma,” I replied, as well as my sobs would let 
me, ** I have bought this thing which won’t play, and 
I have given Mr. Miller my golden opportunity.” 

*¢ What, have you spent your half-sovereign? I 
thought you were going to put poor little Patty 
Morgan to school with it, and give her a new frock 
and tippet.” 

My tears fell afresh at this, and I thought how 
pretty little Patty would have looked in the new 
frock, and that I should have put it on for her, my- 
self. My mother sat down by me, took away the toy, 
and dried my eyes. ‘‘ Now you see, my child,” she 
observed, ** one great difference between those who 
are earnestly desirous to do good, and those who only 
wish it lightly. You had what you were wishing for 
—a good opportunity ; for a child like you, an un- 
usual opportunity, for doing good. You had the 
means of putting a poor little orphan to school for 
one whole year—think of that, Orris! In one whole 
year she might have learned a great deal about the 
God who made her, and who gave his Son to die for 
her, and his Spirit to make her holy. One whole 
year would have gone a great way towards teaching 
her to read the Bible; in one year she might have 
learned a great many hymns, and a great many useful 
things, which would have been of service to her when 
she was old enough to get her own living. And for 
what have you thrown all this good from you and 
from her ?” 

*¢ IT am very, very sorry. I did not mean to buy 
the accordion; I forgot, when I heard Mr. Miller 
playing upon it, that I had better not listen; and I 
never remembered what I had done till it was mine, 
and folded up in paper.” 

** You forgot till it was too late ?”’ 

‘* Yes, mamma; but O, I am so sorry, I am sure I 
shall never do so any more.” 

** Do not say so, my child; 
again, many, many times.” 

** Many times? O mamma! I will never go into 
Mr. Miller’s shop again.” 

“ My dear child, do you think there is nothing 
in the world that can tempt you but Mr. Miller’s 
shop ?” 

‘¢ Even if I go there,” I sobbed, in the bitterness 
of my sorrow, ‘‘ it will not matter now, for I have 
no half-sovereign left to spend ; but if I had another, 
and he were to show me the most beautiful toys in 
the world, I would not: buy them after this, not if 
they would play of themselves,” 

‘* My dear, that may be true ; you, perhaps, would 
not be tempted again when you were on your guard ; 
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but you know, Orris, you do not wish for another toy 
of that kind. Are there no temptations against which 
you are not on your guard ?” 

I thought my mother spoke in a tone of sorrow. 
I knew she lamented my volatile disposition ; and 
crying afresh, I said to her—‘*‘ O mamma, do you 
think that all my life I shall never do any good at 
all ?” 

** If you try in your own strength I scarcely think 
you will. Certainly you will do no good which will 
be acceptable to God.” 

“Did I try in my own strength to-day /” 

** What do you think, Orris? I leave it to you to 
decide.” 

**T am afraid I did.” 

**T am afraid so, too: but you must not cry and 
sob in this way. Let this morning’s experience show 
you how open you are to temptation. ‘To let it make | 
you think you shall never yield to such temptation 
again is the worst thing you can do; you need help 
from above ; seek it, my dear child, othorwise all 
your good resolutions will come to nothing.” 

*¢ And if I do seek it, mamma?” 

*¢ Then, weak as you are, you will certainly be able 
to accomplish something. It is impossible for me to 
take away your volatile disposition, and make you 
thoughtful and steady, but ‘with God all things are 
possible,’ ” 

“Tt isa great pity that at the very moment when 
I want to think about right things, and good things, 
all sorts of nonsense comes into my head. Grand- 
papa says I’m just like a whirligig ; and besides that 
I can never help laughing when I ought not, and I 
am always having lessons set me for running about 
and making such a noise when baby is asleep.” 

**My dear child, you must not be discontented; 
these are certainly disadvantages ; they will give you 
a great deal of trouble, and myself too; but you 
have one advantage that all children are not blessed 
with.” 

** What is that, mamma ?” 

‘“‘There are times when you sincerely wish to do 
good.” 

‘¢ Yes, I think I really do, mamma; I had better 
fold up this thing, and put it away, for it only vexes 
me to see it. I am sorry I have lost my golden 
opportunity.” 

And so, not without tears, the toy was put away. 
The silver and the copper remained, but there was an 
end of my golden opportunity. 


IL 

My birth-day had been gone by a week, and still 
the shilling and the penny lay folded in their silken 
shrines. 

I had quite recovered my spirits, and was begin- 
ning to think how I should spend them, particularly 
the shilling, for I scarcely thought any good could be 
done with such a small sum asa penny. Now there 
was a poor Irish boy in our neighbourhood, who had 


with him, and sometimes she sent me with our nurse- 
maid to take him a dinner. 

He was now much better, and could get about a 
little. To my mother’s surprise she found that he 
could read perfectly well. One day, when she met 
him, he *‘thanked her honour for all favours,” and 
said he should soon be well enough to return to old 
Ireland. 

As we walked home one day my mother said to 
me—‘‘Orris, if you like, I will tell you of a good 
way to spend your shilling. You may buy poor Tim 
a Testament.” 

I was delighted, and gave my immediate assent. 
** Well then,” said my mother, ‘‘that is settled. I 
should have given one myself to Tim, if you had 
wished to spend your shilling in something else. 
And now, remember, you must not change your 
mind ; papa is going to the town to-morrow, you may 
go with him and get one then.” 

To-morrow came, and with it a note to me from 
my two cousins, saying that they were coming over 
to spend the afternoon with me, and see my Indian 
corn, and my tobacco plants, which I had planted 
myself. 

I was very proud of my corn, and still more proud 
that my cousins should think it worth while to come 
and see it, for they were three or four years older 
than myself, and did not often take part in my 
amusements. 

By dint of great industry I finished my lessons an 
hour earlier than usual, and ran into the garden to 
see how my corn looked. Old gardener himself 
admitted that it was beautiful; the glossy green 
leaves fell back like silken streamers. and displayed 
the grain with its many shades of green, gold, and 
brown. 

I thought how delightful it would be if I could 
build a kind of bower over against it, in which my 
cousins could sit and admire it at their leisure. There 
were some hop plants growing just in the riglit place : 
I had only to untwist them; and there was a clema- 
tis that could easily be pressed into the service. 

I set to work, and with a little help from him, 
soon made two or three low arches, over which I 
carefully trained the flowering hops, and mingled 
them with festoons of clematis. The bower seemed 
to be worthy of a queen at the least ; and no doubt 
it was really pretty. 

I was just carrying some pots of balsams in flower 
to set at the entrance, when my father came up, 
*¢ Well, Orris,” he said, ‘‘ mamma tells me you want 
to go tothe town. Be quick, if you do, for I am 
just ready to start.” 

‘¢ Just ready ! O papa, surely it is not one o’clock ? 
If I go this bower will never be finished by three.” 

© Certainly not, we shall scarcely be home by three 
but why need it be finished ?” 

‘“‘Don’t you remember, papa, that Elsie and Anne 
are coming ! ” . 

‘*Oh, I had forgotten that important fact. Well, 





come with the reapers, and been left behind with a 
hurt in his leg. 
My mother had often been to see him; while he 


was confined to his bed, she went regularly to read | 


then, if they are to sit in this bower, I think you 
| must stay at home and finish it ; you can go with me 
| some other day.” 

Now my father knew nothing about the Testament, 
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or he would doubtless have given different advice. 
While I hesitated, anxious to stay, and yet afraid not 
to go, my mother drew near, and I thought I would 
leave it to her to decide. 

‘*The child wants to finish her bower, my dear,” 
said my father ; ‘‘ therefore, as it is not particularly 
convenient to me to have her to-day, she may stay 
at home if she likes, for, I presume, her errand is of 
no great consequence.” 

My mother made no answer; in another moment- 
he was gone, and I was left with a long hop tendril 
in my hand, and a face flushed with heat and agita- 
tion. 

I thought my mother would speak, and advise me 
to run after my father, but she did not; and I went 
on with my work, conscious that her eyes were upon 
me. 

Presently, to my great relief, gardener came up, 
and asked her some questions about the flower-beds. 
She went away with him, and I breathed more freely, 
comforting myself with the thought that I could easily 
buy the Testament another day. 

I worked faster than ever, partly to drive away re- 
proachful thoughts. The little bower was lovely, it 
was scarcely high enough for me to stand upright in, 
but it would be delightful I knew for us to sit under. 
Gardener had been mowing, and when I had brought 
a quantity of sun-dried grass, and spread it thickly 
over the floor, I thought my bower an eighth wonder 
of the world. My cousins came shortly, and con- 
firmed me in this opinion ; they spent a very happy 
afternoon, seated under it, and, but for remembering 
the Irish boy, I might have been happy also. We 
were very quiet till after tea, and then I am sorry to 
say that our high spirits quite carried us away ; we 
got into mischief, and my share of it was throwing an 
apple into the greenhouse, and breaking two panes of 
glass. This was on a Saturday. 

On Sunday no one mentioned either this or the 
Trish boy ; but on Monday, just as I had finished my 
lessons, I saw my father pass the window, and ven- 


tured to ask mamma if he was going to the town, | 


and whether I might walk with him. 
‘* Why do you wish to go, Orris?” she inquired. 
‘*To buy the Testament, mamma, for poor Tim.” 
‘* He is gone,” said my mother ; “he went away 
early this morning.” 


I put on my garden bonnet, and went out, with a | 


curious sensation, as if, when I did wrong, all circum- 
stances conspired to punish me, I turned the corner 
of the greenhouse, and there stood my father, looking 
at the broken panes, 

‘* Orris,” he said, *‘ did you do this mischief ? ” 

‘Yes, papa.” 

‘*This is the third time it has happened. I have 
repeatedly forbidden you to play in this part of the 
garden.” 

‘*T am very sorry, papa.” 

** Your sorrow will not mend the glass, and I am 


afraid it will not make you more obedient another | 


time.” 


He spoke so gravely that I knew he really was dis- | 


pleased. After a pause, he said :— 
** Have you got any money ?” 











| **T have a shillmg, papa, and a penny.” 

Pus, It will cost more than that to repair this damage ; 
| I shall be obliged to claim forfeit of the shilling.” 

| I wiped away two or three tears, and produced my 
| little silk bag, he turned it over, and bit his lips; 
| perhaps its elaborate workmanship made him under- 
| stand that a shilling was much more for me to give 
up than for him to receive. 

‘* Ts this all you have got ?” he inquired. 

‘*Excepting the penny, papa,” I replied; and, 
child as I was, 1 perfectly understood his vexation at 
having to take it from me. He remained so long 
looking at it as it lay in his palm, that I even hoped 
he would return it, and say he would excuse.me that 
once. But no, he was too wise; he put it at last 
into his waistcoat pocket, and walked away, saying: 

‘*T hope this will make you more careful another 
time.” 

He went towards the house, and I watched him till 
he entered. Then I ran to my bower, sat down upon 
the dried grass, and began to cry asif my heart would 
break. 

Repentance and regret, though they may be keenly 
felt by a child, are not reasoned on very distinctly. 
I had often been very sorry before, but whether for 
the fault, as distinct from the punishment, I had 
scarcely inquired. I was heartily sorry now, not only 
for my disobedience and because my father had for- 
feited the shilling, but because I saw it had vexed 
and hurt him to do it,—not only because I had pre- 
ferred pleasure to duty, neglected the opportunity for 
doing good, and lost it,—but because the feeling, if 
not the words, of St. Paul pressed heavily upon my 
heart, ‘* When I would do good, evil is present with 
me.” 

_ I was still crying, when on a sudden, looking up, 
I saw my father standing before me, and watching 
me with evident regret. My first in:pulse was to say, 
—‘ O, papa, I was not crying about the shilling.” 

He beckoned to me to rise out of my bower, and 
said, “Then what were you crying about, my little 
darling ?” 

I tried not to sob ; he led me to a garden seat, and 
took me on his knee. Then, with a great many 
| tears, I told him all that I have now, dear reader, 
been telling you, and ended with a passion of 
crying. 

**Q, papa, do teach me to be different, and to 
wish the same thing when I am tempted that I do 
| when no pleasure tempts me. Pray teach me to do 
| good.” 

‘¢ My dear child, God is teaching you now.” 

‘‘ What, papa! when my golden opportunity is 
| gone, and my silver opportunity has come to nothing.” 
** Quite true ; but then you are doubly sure now— 
| you know by ample experience, do you not !—that of 
| yourself you can do nothing.” 

I was so convinced of it, that I was verging on an 
opposite fault to self-confidence. I was almost 
doubting whether any assistance that I could hope to 
| have would make me proof against temptation. 

But now was my father’s *‘ golden opportunity,” 
and he availed himself of it. Although I cannot 
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' remember his words, their influence remains to this 
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day. Certain sensations and impressions connected 
with that wise and fatherly conversation return 
upon me often, even now. It conveyed to my mind 
the idea that this weakness itself was to be my strength, 
if it made me depend upon a stronger than myself 
—that this changeable disposition would make 
more precious to me the knowledge that ‘* with 
God is no variableness, neither shadow of chang- 
in 99 

When he ceased to speak, I said with a sorrow- 
ful sigh, “‘ And now, papa, there is only one penny 
left of all my opportunities ?” 

** Well, my darling,” he replied, ‘‘it is possible 
that you may do acceptable good even with that. 
Remember what our Saviour said about the cup of 
cold water.” 

** Yes,” I said, *‘ but the person who gave the 
cold water had nothing better to give ; he had nota 
cup of milk, or a cup of wine, which he first wasted 
and threw away.” 

‘* My dear, you need not inquire into that ; you 
might have done better: but as there is still some- 
thing to be done, ‘ Do it with thy might.’ ” 

When I was quite calm again, and almost happy, 
he sent me into the house to play at ball. As I 
passed the kitchen door, a poor old woman whom 
my mother used sometimes to help turned from 
it, and I heard the housemaid say, ‘* Mistress has 
just walked out, and I cannot say when she will be 
at home.” 

She was hobbling away when I bethought me of 
my penny ; took it out of its bag, and pulling her 
by the cloak, offered it to her. 

At first she did not seem to understand me, but 
when she saw my copper opportunity, which was 
as bright as sand-paper could render it, she gave 
me just the shadow of a smile, and taking it in 
her skinny hand, said, “ I thank you kindly, my 
pretty.” 

‘© Poor old creature,” said the housemaid, “ that 
will buy her a trifle, mayhap; she and her hus- 
band are going into the workhouse to-morrow.” 

I passed into the house penniless, but in a sub- 
dued and humble state of mind. The lessons I 
had had were not without good effect ; but it can- 
not be expected that I can remember much of the 
working of my mind. I only know that time did 
pass, that I went to bed, got up, said my lessons, 
and had my play for a long time, perhaps a fort- 
night. At the end of about that time my little 
sister, Sophy, and I went out one day for a long 
walk, with Matilda, our nurse, and took a little 
basket with us to put flowers in, and blackberries 
if we should be so fortunate as to find any. 

We walked a long way, till Sophy was tired, and 
became clamorous to sit down ; so Matilda led us to 
the entrance of a little wood, and there we sat and 
rested on the steps of a stile. There was a cottage 
near at hand : presently an old woman came out of it 
with a kettle in her hand, and I recognised her as 
the woman to whom I had given my penny. She 
hobbled to the edge of a litile stream which flowed 
close to our seat, and dipped her kettle in, but did 
not notice us till Matilda called to her. 


‘* How are you, Mrs, Grattan, and how’s your old 
gentleman ?” 

‘*Thank you kindly, girl, we be pretty moderate,” 
was the reply. ‘* He”—and she pointed with a stick 
to a field opposite, where several men were at work— 
‘* He be among them, picking up stones—Ha! ha! 
he be as blithe as a boy!” 

‘* We was all very glad up at the Grange, to hear 
of your good luck,” said Matilda, in the loudest 
tones of her cheerful voice, for the old woman was 
rather deaf. ‘Our mistress was main glad, I'll 
assure you.” 

‘© Ah, very kind on you all. 
gentleman ?” 

© Quite hearty.” 

By this time she had reached us, set down her 
kettle, and taken her place beside Matilda. I was 
busily plaiting straw, but I listened carelessly to their 
conversation. 

** And so you got your rent paid and all,” said 
Matilda, turning her eager black eyes on the old 
woman. ‘* What a good son Joe is to you.” 

*¢ Ah, that he be, dear,” was the reply; ‘‘ that he 
be ; wrote he did, so pretty, ‘My dear mother,’ he 
says, ‘don’t you go for to think I shall ever forget 
how good you was to me always—for I shall not,’ he 
says: 4 

Matilda’s eyes flashed and glistened: she took a 
particular interest in this young man, though I did 
not know that till long afterwards. 

*‘ Tell us how it all was,” she said, quickly. 

** Why you see, dear, he was not my own: but I 
did as well as I could by him; and he be as fond 
of me like, ay fonder, than he be’ of his father.” 

‘¢ Yes, I know,” said Matilda. 

‘* Well, dear—I went to Mr.-¥.’s house” (my 
father’s) ‘‘and I was very down at heart—very, I 
was; for Mr. Ball, he’d been that morning, and 
says he, ‘It signifies nothing that you’ve lived here 
so long,’ he says—‘if you can’t pay the rent.’ I 
says, ‘Mr. Ball, will you please to consider these 
weeks and weeks that my poor old man has been 
laid up wi’ rheumatize?’ ‘But,’ he says, ‘I can 
put in younger and stronger than him; and besides 
that,’ he says, ‘I know you owe money at the shop, 
over all you owe to my employer.’ ” 

‘‘ He was always a hard man,” said Matilda. 

*¢ Well dear, he says, ‘It ain’t no use my deceiving 
of you, Mra. Grattan, but I must sell you up, for,’ 
says he, ‘the money I must have, and you must go 
into the workhouse ; it’s the best place by half for © 
such as you;’ and, dear, it seemed hard, for, Ill 
assure you, we hadn’t a half-ounce of tea, nor a lump 
of coal in the house, for we was willing, my old man 
and me, to strive to the last to pay our owings, and 
we was living very hard.” 

‘¢ How much did you owe ?” asked Matilda. 

‘“‘ Over three pounds, dear; and then the rent was 
'four. I hadn’t one halfpenny in the house ; I paid 
| the baker, Thursday was a week ; t’other four was 
for the doctor, and we was hungry and cold, we was ; 

but, the Lord be praised, we aint now.” 
| §€Ah! Joe’s a good son.” 
| As good as ever breathed, dear ; but we hadn’t 
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heard from him of a long while, by reason his regi- | inside, bless him ; and, says he, ‘ Mother, I’ve got 
ment was up the country, but you'll understand I | made sergeant, and now I shall send to you re- 
didn’t know that till I got his letter. And so we was | gular.” 
to be sold up, and go into the house. I fretted a| ‘Well, I’ve heard no better news this many a 
deal, and then I thought I’d go and tell your missis: | day !” said Matilda. 
she be a good friend ;—but deary me! I owed such “Tt was good, dear. Well, I paid the doctor, and 
a world o’ money ;—only, thinks I, she’ll be main sorry | when Mr. Ball came next day, says I, ‘ There’s the 
to hear we must go; and a body likes somebody to | money, sir,’ and he stared. ‘Indeed,’ he says. ‘I 
be sorry.” am surprised, but them that pay can stay.’ So you 
*¢ Ah, to be sure they do,” said Matilda. see, there’s money to spend, more money, dear, when 
** But she was out, and so I got nothing—only | we be laid up with the rheumatize.” Upon this she 
this child, bless her! she runs up and gives me a | laughed with genuine joy, and, taking up her kettle, 
penny ; but, deary me! thinks I, what’s a penny to | wished Matilda good afternoon, and hobbled away. 
them as owes £7, 2s. ? But, thinks I, my old man and And I knew, though it had never occurred to the 
me, we won’t cry together in the dark this last night. | old woman, that all this happiness was owing to my 
So I walked on to the town with it, to buy a half-| penny! If she had not had it to spend, she would 
penny candle of Mr. Sims, at the Post-office. I was | not have walked to the post-oflice; if she had not 
half way there from my place, and when I got into | walked to the post-office, she would not have got her 
the shop, ‘Sit you down, Mrs. Grattan,’ says he, for | son’s letter—that precious letter which had saved 
he saw I was main tired ; ‘1 haven’t seen you of a | her from misery and the workhouse. 
long time.’ How happy I was as we walked home ; I seemed 
“¢ And that’s true, Mr. Sims,’ says I, ‘for it’s | to tread on air, and yet I knew of how little value 
little enough I have to lay out, and the shop t’other | the penny really was, it was only my having been 
side of the turnpike be nigher.’ permitted to give it under such peculiar circum- 
** Well, I sat me down; maybe a quarter of an | stances that had made it such a worthy and f!- 
hour after I’d bought my candle, and just as I was a | portant coin. 
going, in comes Mrs, Sims, and, says she, ‘Is that The lesson taught me by these little events I did 


Grattan’s wife ?? not easily forget, and I think their moral is too ob- 
“ ¢ Ay,’ says he. vious to need elaborately enforcing. It may, how- 
*¢¢ Well,’ says she, ‘I reckon you remembered to | ever, be summed up in few words. 

give her that letter.’ First, Do not expect that in your own strength 
‘¢* A good thing you spoke, my dear,’ says he, ‘I | you can make use of even the best opportunity for 

should have forgot it—that I should.’ doing good. 


** If you'll believe me, I trembled like a leaf, to Second, Do not put off till another day any 
think I should so near have missed it. ‘ Be it a | good which it is in the power of your hand to do at 
letter from the Indies ?’ says I. once. 

** « Ay,’ says he, ‘that it is, and nothing to pay And thirdly, Do not despond because your means 
on it; and it’s marked ‘to be left at the post-office | of doing good appear trifling and insignificant, for 
till called for.” ? though one soweth and another reapeth, yet it is God 

‘* Well, dear, I took it home, and waited for my | that giveth the increase ; and who can tell whether 
old man to come home, by reason I can’t read, and | He will not cause that which is sown to bear fruit an 
about dusk he comes in, and we lights the candle, | hundred-fold ; who can tell whether to have even a 
and my old man he read it right out, for he’s a| penny to give under certain circumstances may be 
fine scholar. And there was two five-pound notes | to have, not a Copper, but a Golden Opportunity ! 








POINTED WORDS HEARD AT KING’S CROSS. 


{One Sunday forenoon, a middle-aged man stood in the 7 space before the carriage entrance to King’s Cross railway station. He hada 
little Bible in his hand, and a crowd of about two hundred people round him. He preached from Acts xvii. 30: ‘* And the times of this 
ignorance God winked at ; but now commandeth all men every where to repent.” And this is the substance of what he said, taken from the notes 
of one who happened to hear him.] 


How kind it was of our blessed Saviour to send | whose hands our breath is, and whose are all our 
St. Paul to tell the Athenians how to escape from their | ways. It is the glad tidings of the salvation of lost 
state of sin and misery !| The Apostle stood on the top of | sinners through Him who paid our debts with his 
a hill, when he uttered the words which I have read, as | blood, and opened up the way to God by his resur- 
T am standing here now to speak to you. Of course I | rection. 
do not presume to put myself on a level with that What was it the Apostle said to the Athenians? 
great servant of Christ, but I have the same message | ‘ The times of this ignorance God winked at ; but now 
to you that he had to the Athenians. It is a mes- | commandeth all men every where to repent.” What 
sage of love. It proceeds from the unfathomable | cause for rejoicing it would have been to the Athe- 
mercy of that great God who created all of us, in ' nians had they understood those words and believed 
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them! They and their fathers had been ignorant 
from time immemorial. From their childhood they 
had been sinning against God, drawing iniquity with 
cords of vanity and sin as it were with a cart rope. 
The day was not far distant when they would have to 
appear before God as their judge—when they would 
have to give an account of all their thoughts, words, 
and deeds to Him into whose hands it is a fearful 
thing to fall. But behold the compassion and grace 
of that merciful God. He knows that they will not 
be able to answer one out of a thousand questions. 
He knows that He must doom them to everlasting 
misery if they appear before his tribunal in their 
present condition. He knows that they are impotent 
to atone for even one of their countless transgres- 
sions. There is no hope for them, unless the mighty 
God himself comes to their rescue. But, He has 
come—He has provided a stream in which they may 
wash away their sins—He has offered to them a 
spotless robe to cover all their iniquities. Jesus came 
into this world to bear their penalty,—He, the Lamb 
of God, came to take away the sins of the world! 
And now in God’s sight the past with all its darkness, 
ignorance, sins, and crimes, is buried in oblivion. 
Represented as it were in the person of his Apostle, 
He stands before them, his hand stretched out to 
them for reconciliation, ‘* Come unto me,” He cries, 
‘and be saved. Turn away from your former paths 
Let us be friends, 
for I love you. Be My children, and I will be your 
Father, and you will live and not die.” 

Well now, what is repentance? The word means, 
in the language in which the Apostle spoke, to change 
one’s mind or heart. It does not mean merely a 
change in the outward conduct, but a complete 
alteration of the inner man. Suppose a drunkard, 
when he finds that his bad conduct brings him 
into disgrace and into the hands of the police, alters 
his way of life, and becomes of regular and respectable 
habits, but continues in his heart an enemy to God and 
a friend of worldly pleasures—people who do not know 
the heart, will say that that man has repented. They 
will call him a converted man. But God will not 
call him so. In the sight of God, who knows 
the heart, that man is still walking in the way of 
darkness and ignorance, because there is no true 
hatred of sin in him, because there is no love to 
God, no delight in divine and heavenly things. But 
suppose that, upon thinking over his past life, he 
becomes ashamed of it—sees that his whole course of 
conduct has been a disgrace, not only in the eyes of 
men, but of God ; that not only his drunkenness and 
dishonest practices, but all his thoughts, words, and 
deeds have all his life long been bad and wicked ;— 
suppose, on his realizing this, he becomes distressed, 
because he has so long and so recklessly dishonoured 
God his Creator, and ruined his own soul. In 
this state of alarm he locks himself up in his closet, 
and throws himself at the feet of Christ, who he 


believes has died for the sins of the world; and | 


pours out his heart before that merciful Saviour. He 
tells that Saviour all about his past life, and says to 
Him that he regrets having been such a transgressor. 


He asks for mercy, and that all his sins may be | 





blotted out by the blood of the Cross. He tells the 
Lord that he has resolved to begin a new life, and he 
entreats Him to give him the power of carrying that 
good resolution into practice. He gives up his heart 
to Jesus and rises from his knees as a friend, hence- 
forth, of that mighty Saviour. 

Now, though there are many among us who never 
return thanks to God for his benefits, but dis- 
honour Him by their sinful lives, yet He continues 
every day to cause his sun to rise upon them, and 
to fill their mouths with the gifts of his hand. Truly, 
this is enough to show that He winketh at our sins, 
and that He does not punish us as we deserve. But 
oh, let us bear in mind that this cannot possibly con- 
tinue for ever. There must be an end to it, for God 
is not a God to be mocked at, and if his goodness 
does not lead us to repentance, what else can we ex- 
pect but a terrible doom at the approaching day of 
retribution ? 

Just look, my friends, at that wall over there 
covered with large bills. Do you see that one 
with the figure of an immense hat? It reminds 
me of a story which may illustrate my subject. In 
the days when princes were invested with unlimited 
sovereignty, and could dispose of a man’s life accord- 
ing to their pleasure, there was a prince in Italy 
who was one of the most merciful that ever ruled ° 
a nation, but at the same time was a terrible punisher 
of wickedness when once he rose to do justice. Among 
his servants there was one who abused his good- 
ness by numerous transgressions, not only against 
the rules of the palace, but also against the laws of 
the State. He was an oppressor of the poor, quarrel- 
some with his fellow-servants, and neglectful of his 
duties to his master. The prince had several timee 
kindly but seriously rebuked him, but as the servant 
found that punishment never followed, he became 
impudent and reckless. One day he allowed his 
passion so to get the better of him, that he caused a 
fellow-servant’s death. He entreated his master’s 
pardon, and the prince forgave him once more. This 
token of mercy, instead of softening his heart, made 
him more regardless still. He now thought that he 
could do anything, so one morning he ventured to 
appear before his master with his hat on. The 
prince, in a calm voice, asked him why he thus 
came covered into his presence. The answer was 
that he had caught a cold. His master’s patience 
was now exhausted. ‘I will take care,” said he, 
“that you never catch a cold again. Call the officer 
of the guard.” Theservant soon came back with that 
personage. ‘* Take that man to prison,” the prince 
said, ‘‘ and order the executioner to nail his hat to his 
head.” One of the prince’s friends expressed his sur- 
prise at this severe sentence, since the servant had been 
pardoned for more serious crimes. The prince took 
a goblet, and having half filled it with water, requested 
his friend to put an apple into it. This made the 
water rise to the brim. The prince, thereupon, told 
his friend to drop ina coin. ‘This made the water to 
run over. ‘* How is it,” the prince asked, ‘‘that the 
small coin caused the water to run over, whereas the 
large apple raised it only to the brim !” 

My dear friends, the long-suffering of God is very 
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great, as we may learn from the history of the Jewish 
nation, whose iniquities He bore with for centuries, 
“‘ rising early and protesting, saying : Obey My voice.” 
But there is a limit to that long-suffering, and when 
matters have risen to such a height as to cause the 
cup of God’s patience to flow over, that same God, 
who is “slow to anger,” proves a God of ‘great 
power,” who ‘ will not at all acquit the wicked.” This 
also is shown by the history of the Jewish nation. 
They obeyed not, nor inclined their ear, but walked 
every one in the imagination of his evil heart, and 
therefore God gave them into the hands of their 
enemies, and scattered them abroad among the nations. 
And who can sum up the miseries to which that un- 
happy people have been subject since! Let us not 
suppose that God, because He.winks at the times of 
our ignorance and rebellion, does not keep account of 
our transgressions. There is a fixed time, up to which 
He allows sinners to proceed, hoping that they will 
turn at his frequent warnings and urgent admonitions ; 
but if they continue rebellious, and proceed beyond 
that limit, there is an end of patience, and justice 
steps in to do its awful work. 

I beseech you, dear friends, let us not allow things 
to go so far asthat. If our conscience tells us that 
we are walking in ways in which Jesus cannot walk 
with us, let us not suppose that those ways may, 
after all, end in peace, because they look so pleasant 
for the present. Let us not depend upon the tes- 
timony of our own deceitful hearts, for we are short- 
sighted beings, and when we walk in a way that 
leads through a paradise, we cannot see the fearful 
wilderness which is lying beyond. Let us rather de- 
pend upon the testimony of Him who sitteth upon 
the circle of the earth, whose eyes are in every place, 
and who knows as well what will follow as what is 
present, If it were possible that a life without Jesus 
could end in happiness, it might not be so necessary 
for us to repent. But it is absolutely necessary for 
our happiness to have Christ, and if we have Him 


not, every step we take is a step nearer to destruc- | 


tion. It is not merely better to be with Jesus than 
to be without Him, but to be without Him is death. 
And there is no true life but in Him. He is the ark, 
and out of it there is not one inch of ground which the 
deluge will not destroy. 

My eye has just caught that hoarding over there, 
I see several persons reading the bills pasted on it, 
while one man is taking notes of the contents in his 
memorandum book. Now, what is the impression 
which those advertisements produce upon the minds 
of the readers? Iam perfectly persuaded that they 
have not the slightest doubt as to the truth of all they 
read, They do not doubt for one moment but that 
they can get a hat for such and such a price at such and 
such a shop. They are quite assured that there is a 
fire and life insurance office in such and such a street, 
which was established fifty years ago, and has paid 
out so many thousand pounds. If one of those people 
resolve to insure his house, he will take an omnibus 
to-morrow morning and tell the conductor to put him 
down at the corner of that street, for he is perfectly 
sure that he will find the office there, though he 
never saw the place. Now, howis it that that man is 


| 

| so certain? There is but one answer possible to the 
| question. He believes the bill. It contains a message 
| to every man who reads it ; and he places confidence 
|in that message. He never saw the parties from 
| whom that message comes; he does not even know 
| their names; yet he puts his trust in their word ; 
| he is assured that they do not deceive him. * 

Now, dear friends, what else is the blessed Gospel 
of our Lord Jesus Christ but just such an advertise- 
ment? And if we, without the slightest hesitation, 
believe the message of mortal men whom we never 
heard of before, why do we not eagerly receive the 
message of God our Creator? And what else does He 
require of us, but just that we simply believe his 
word? Perhaps there are some amongst us who 
scruple to come to God, because they think their 
sins are too great. But is it not distinctly writ- 
ten that He winketh at the times of our igno- 
rance? Why, then, should you not rely upon that 
assurance, and come “just as you are, without one 
plea?” Or perhaps there are some amongst us who 
say, “*I am not sure this is a message for me. I do 
not find my name mentioned in it.” There is a bill 
over there, on which, in colossal types, a public meet- 
ing is advertised, and which all are invited to attend. 
What would you think of a man who said, ‘‘I hesitate 
to go there, for I am not quite sure this invitation is for 
me; I do not see my name mentioned in it?” Is 
not the message of God a message to all men? And 
are you not a human being? Has God not ordered 
the message to be proclaimed every where? Well, then, 
it must be his will that it shall be proclaimed at 
this King’s Cross, just at the moment when you are 
standing here, that you may hear it. 

Perhaps if I were to ask you whether you believe 
the Gospel, you would all with one consent answer : 
‘‘We do.” And so itis, The Gospel tells us that 
sin is destructive, and we believe it. Only we allow 
ourselves to make one exception : ‘‘ouws sins are not 
destructive.” And the Gospel tells us that Jesus is 
the only Saviour, and we believe it, but again with 
| this exception, that we can save ourselves if needs be, 
| Alas! my friends, this is the great evil that gnaws at 
| the life of Christendom : we believe the Gospel in its 
general tendency, but not with special application to 
ourselves. Oh yes, when we look at society at 
large, at its sins, its worldly-mindedness, its wars and 
strifes, we exclaim ; ‘* Why doesn’t the world repent ! 
What must matters come to if they go on in this 
way!” But we seldom say: ‘‘J must repent. My 
way is wrong.”” And yet society at large will never 
turn until every individual turns, without heeding 
| what society ought to do. Did you ever see the 
| Volunteers drilled? Then you must often have 
| observed how a whole rank which was walking in 
|a certain direction would in a moment turn and 

walk in the opposite direction. Each man turned 
himself, not minding what his comrade did, and 
| thus the whole row was turned. 

I see a baker’s shop at the opposite side of the 
| road, and a public-house here on my left. Suppose a 
| man comes up to the public-house with a shilling in 
| his pocket. He has a wife and family, and they 
|are nearly starving. Now undoubtedly he ought 
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not to go in. He ought to turn his back upon 
the public-house and walk straight to the baker’s. 
Suppose you tell him to do so, but he refuses, 
and goes to the bar, and comes out deprived of both 
his money and his wits. How could he act so 
foolishly ? Did he not believe that you spoke the 
truth to him when you reminded him that he was 
ruining himself and his family? Yes, there was some- 
thing within him which told him that you were per- 
fectly right,—from previous sad experiences he well 
knew the misery which he was about to cause. Yet, 
notwithstanding all this, he went on recklessly. And 
how could he do so? ‘Two causes led him to it, one 
sensuality and the other self-deception. Sensuality, 
which made him grasp present enjoyment at the expense 
of future misery. Self-deception, which made him hope 
that for some unknown reason the future misery 
might not happen, or at any rate might not be so very 
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bad, In the same way do sinners go to the world to 
| have a draught from its sweet but poisonous cup, 

while they despise the wholesome bread which is from 
| heaven. 

Do you see that funeral establishment over there ? 
| What a sad thing it is that there should be need for 
| such places. Death has settled amongst us. We 
have called it to come to us, to dig our graves, and to 
make us weep. All this is the consequence of our 
ignorance, of our disobedience, of our rebellion. But 
behold, what a kind, gracious God is ours! ‘ Re- 
pent,” He says, ‘‘and it shall all be put right. 
Come to me and I will conquer death, and wipe the 
tears from your eyes.” Now let us not shut our ears 
and hearts to that voice of love. Jesus loves you, 
though you may have been careless about Him hitherto. 
Do come to Him and you will find that there is no hap- 
pier place than at the feet of that adorable Saviour. 








NOTES FOR READERS OUT OF THE WAY. 


Tue publication of the fourth Report of the Royal 
Commissioners on the Employment of Children in 
Trades and Manufactures has startled the country with 
another of those revelations of social slavery which 
are from time to time horrifying all kind-hearted and 
Christian people. When the Commission was ap- 
pointed, it was known that in various branches of in- 
dustry the evils prevailed which the Factory Act had 
put a stop to in the great manufactories ; but the suc- 
cessive reports of the Commission have revealed a state 
of things infinitely worse than was formerly dreamt of. 
As new processes come into use, it would seem, there 
is sure to grow up under their shadow a horrible crop of 
cruelties, which the unhappy workers are too feeble to 
remedy, or even to make publicly known. In thought- 
ful minds, the fear increases that the development of 


‘ our manufacturing system will prove more and more 


destructive to the working population, unless the legis- 
lature shall become far more vigilant, and employers 
far more considerate, not to say philanthropic. The 
Report in question deals chiefly with the metal manu- 
factures, and a prominent place is given in it to the 
Sheffield grinders. 1t is known that their employ- 
ment is about the most destructive of any to human 
life, the steel-dust entering their lungs, and usually 
proving fatal before the middle period of life. Yet it 
is found that it is common for children to enter on 
this employment as young as nine ; most begin it be- 
fore the age of ten; some as young as eight, or even 
seven. One of the Assistant Commissioners found a 
child engaged at it at the age of six. The ignorance 
of these young persons is at once ludicrous and deplor- 
able. A boy of eight did not know who Jesus Christ 
was, or if He was a man ; had never heard about Him. 
A polisher, aged 16, who could write a little, believed 
Glasgow to be a state where the Indians lived. Scot- 
land was the abode of strange people, but Scotchmen 
came from Ireland. He did not know the Queen’s 
name, but he believed it was Mary. The Commis- 
sioners recommend some of the clauses of the Factory 


Act to be extended to the Sheffield trades, and that 
| the use of fans to protect workmen from the steel 
dust should be made compulsory. Among other re- 
commendations of the Report are these, that Sunday 
work should be abolished in furnaces and rolling mills, 
and that females should not be allowed to be em- 
ployed on pit-banks, nor in coke-hearths, nor in the 
manufacture of glass. At the Social Science Congress 
at Sheffield the unhealthy and cruel character of many 
of the Sheffield occupations was brought out in a paper 
by Dr. Hill, who showed that in that town the deaths 
are annually 2000 more than they would be if due 
precautions were taken for the protection of life. 

A Church Congress has been held in the city of 
Norwich, similar to that held last year at Bristol, at- 
tended by clergymen and laymen of the Church of 
England. Though in the main a High Church gather- 
ing, it was attended by not a few representatives of 
the other sections of the English Church, some of whom 
took a pretty conspicuous part in its proceedings. 
The Congress was carried on by means of written 
papers and oral addresses and discussions on subjects 
partly affecting the Church of England, and partly 
relating to the community at large. Of the latter 
class of questions, we may specially notice the relations 
of Science and Scripture, and the subject of Preaching. 
The former of these was introduced by papers read by 
Dr. Pusey and Mr. Birks. Both papers strongly urged 
the duty of patient waiting for the solution of diffi- 
culties as yet unsolved, and rebuked the spirit that 
leaps to conclusions adverse to the Scriptures. In 
the course of the discussion that followed, the Earl of 
Harrowby mentioned an interesting circumstance in 
connection with the late Lord Lyndhurst. Calling 
on him a few months before his death, he found him 
sitting in his chair in extreme feebleness, with many 
books on his table before him. He said he had been 
reading many things on the Old Testament, and that 
he could not meet many of the difficulties that he en- 
| countered : all he could say was that his Saviour had 
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said, he who would not believe Moses and the Pro- 
phets would not be persuaded though one rose from 
the dead. That was enough for him, and having that, 
he did not need to trouble himself with those discus- 
sions, - The first paper, on “‘ Preaching and its Adap- 
tation to the Present Times,” was read by Dr. Alford, 


who commented on the utter want of care taken to | 


train ministers as preachers. He urged the modifi- 
cation of the formality that usually marks written 
sermons; great attention to the beginning and the 
conclusion ; an average length not exceeding thirty 
minutes ; and simplicity without childishness. Ser- 
mons addressed to children he had no faith in. 


should express real feelings, and deal with the realities 
of life. He urged preachers to be simple and earnest 
in proclaiming their blessed Lord and Master, and to 
maintain that childlike faith, and that steady earnest 
church life that would not preclude the unbeliever 


from obtaining access to them, or show him that he | 
met with no sympathy. The Rev. Daniel Moore, | 


Rev. Edward Bickersteth, Rev. J. C. Ryle, the Dean 
of Ely, and others addressed the Conference on the 
same subject. Mr. Ryle dwelt on the special case of 


country congregations, mostly uneducated, the diffi- | 


culty of preaching to whom was extreme. One of the 


most difficult positions possible to conceive was that | 


of a clergyman who stood up in a pulpit of a country 
church on a summer afternoon, when the people were 
warm, and then endeavoured to keep them awake. 
He was strongly opposed to the notion that uneducated 
preachers were most adapted to uneducated people. 
The Gospel of Jesus Christ was not effete, and had 


lost none of its power ; to strain after novelty of doc- 


trine was not the way to get a real hold on the people. 


The Nineteenth Conference of the Evangelical Al-. 
Among those who | 
took an active share in its business may be mentioned | 


liance has been held at Hull. 


the Hon. J. W. Van Loon, of Amsterdam, Supreme 
Judge of Holland; Rev. Dr. Bliss, of the United 
States, President of the Protestant College at Beyrout ; 
Pasteur Revel, President of the Waldensian College, 
Florence; Pasteur Casalis, of Paris, and Pastor 
Beskow, of Stockholm. Some interesting informa- 
tion was communicated regarding the progress of the 
Gospel in Continental countries. M. Revel re- 
marked that Italy formed at present one of the most 
favourable fields in the world for Evangelistic labours. 
At Brescia, for example, on the very borders of Austria, 
the ground had been broken by a colporteur, three 
years ago, selling a number of Bibles, and now there 
were sixty-five communicants. At Florence they were 
printing an edition of the ‘“ Pilgrim’s Progress” of 10,000 
copies, and other books of religious instruction. Pastor 
Beskow, of Stockholm, observed that a great revival 
was going on in Sweden, which might be said to have 
begun almost with the century. For himself, he had 
to preach every day. At first the people had been 
forbidden to hold prayer meetings, but they would 
not give them up, and by-and-by the restriction was 
removed, + The Hon. J. W. Van Loon gave a somewhat 
dark account of the state of religion in Holland, but 
expressed the hope that the Alliance, by holding its 
next annual conference at Amsterdam, would help to 














Above | 
all, unreality should be guarded against—sermons | 


| 
| promote the spiritual good of the country. Dr. Bliss, 
in speaking of the religious condition of Syria, referred 
| to the importance of the recent translation of the 
Bible into Arabic, and to the purpose of the college 
| with which he was connected, which was to train 
native ministers for the East. Among the most pro- 
minent of the miscellaneous papers read was one by 
| the Rev. Dr. M‘Cosh, Professor in Queen’s College, 
Belfast, on the characteristics of the Broad Church 
and the Narrow Church in all denominatioas. 

Some laymen of mark in England have been giving 
expression to their sentiments on the subject of mis- 
sions to the heathen. Mr. J. D. Coleridge, M.P., in 
addressing a meeting at Exeter in connection with the 
Societies for Propagating Christian Knowledge and 
Propagating the Gospel in Foreign Parts, strongly 
urged the necessity of union on the great foundations 
of Christianity. ‘‘ We live in a time when the very 
foundations of Christianity are assailed, not by open 
enemies but by men calling themselves, and from 
their hearts believing themselves, to be true Christians 
—men of genius and of learning, and men of chastened 
tempers and self-denying lives, men justly and greatly 
honoured and beloved, and against whom I should 
be ashamed to say a word except this—that if it be 
true that we and they differ about the foundation of 
Christianity, their genius and their virtue, their 
abilities and the loftiness and purity of their cha- 
racter make them all the more powerful and formid- 
able opponents. That we are so at issue, is my very 
intimate conviction : and how are these men to be met ? 
Not by personal abuse ; not, forgive me for saying 
so, by public condemnation ; not by imputation of 
bad motives, and not by any of the ordinary and 
more allowable arts of polemical controversy ; but 
they are to be met by clearly, strongly, and perpetu- 
ally teaching those simple matters of fact in the New 
Testament upon which all people profess to be agreed, 
and which, at least directly and in terms, have never 
yet been openly assailed.” We presume that Mr. 
| Coleridge means, not that the refutation of funda- 
| mental error is never to be resorted to, but that the 
inculcation of truth should be more relied on for the 
removal of unbelief and the production of faith. 
The Attorney-General, Sir Roundell Palmer, whose 
** Book of, Praise” is so widely known and so much 
| esteemed, addressed a meeting on Missions, at Atwick, 
near Hornsea, in Yorkshire, some evenings ago. His 
testimony to the connection of Christianity and civilis- 
ation was strong and emphatic. ‘* What,” he asked, 
*‘should we be this moment, if we were to depart 
from the Gospel of Christ? Why, we should be 
| Savages of a worse kind, savages armed with the 
| knowledge which devils may possess, but without any 
| of those gifts and graces which alone give value to 

empire, to power, to wealth, to arts, to civilisation, to 
| anything which we have. Am I without authority, 
| without evidence in saying so? Whether we look to 
| ancient times or modern times, that proposition can 
be clearly proved. That which gives value to all the 
civilisation on which we pride ourselves, to all the 
wealth which we possess, to all our commerce, to all 
our arts, to all our power, is our Christianity alone. 
| I say the proof is not difficult. Those who have read 
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the account of the Christians and Romans at the be- | 
ginning of St. Paul’s Epistle to the Romans, will be | 
able to understand that, in ancient times at all events, 
it was as I say ; but it is so now also; for if we look | 
abroad there are other civilised nations, not perhaps | 
equal to us, not by any means so far beyond us as 
some suppose, without the Gospel. The Chinese are 
a civilised nation, the Hindoos are a civilised nation, 
the Mohammedans of Asia are a civilised people ; but 
the horrible atrocities which prevail amongst them, 
the disregard of life, the want of natural affection, the 
abominable vices and crimes which prevail, are such 
that everyone must feel that civilisation on those 
terms is no gift of value to man. It wants the salt 
with which alone it can have savour.” No less em- 
phatic was Sir Roundell’s testimony to Christianity as 
the only true basis of social prosperity—a position to 
which able writers of a certain class are now offering 
vigorous opposition: ‘‘If we desire to do good to 
mankind, it is not only our duty to endeavour to do 
it in this way, by extending the knowledge of the 
Gospel, but there is no other way in which it can 
possibly be done.” 

The year 1866 has long been looked forward to by 
interpreters of prophecy as one that would mark an 
important epoch in the downfall of the Papacy. When 
the Emperor of the French fixed on that -year as the 
time when he would withdraw his troops from Rome, 
the expectation that some decisive change would take 
place then was greatly quickened. It appears, how- 
ever, that the Pope and his advisers are bent on 
signalizing the year in a different manner. The 29th 
June, 1866, according to tradition, will be the 1800th 
anniversary of the martyrdom of St. Peter, and the 
Pope, it is rumoured, will celebrate the event by con- | 
voking all the catholic bishops of the church at | 
Rome. It is plain that there is no lack of courage of | 
a kind in the proceedings of the Vatican, for in 
addition to the Encyclical that lately astonished the 
world, denouncing all progress and innovations in 
church and state, an allocution has just been delivered 
which is levelled at Freemason brotherhoods and all 
secret societies. No one can tell what the next 
eighteen months will bring round in the history of 
Italy and the Papacy. It is, however, gratifying to 
find both that the civil government of the country gets | 
more consolidated, and that streaks of evangelical light 
are shooting here and there over the firmament. 

Among recent illustrations of the parable of the 
mustard-seed, the history of a Protestant mission in 





at last came to see and embrace the truth, without 
any human instrumentality, Meanwhile, Cignoni 


_and his brother, in their voyages to Nice, became 


acquainted with Madiai, attended his religious meet- 
ings, and became like-minded with him; so that when 
at home, they and Quattrini and a few friends held 
similar meetings to read the Word of God. For 
some time this went on in secret, the Bible being 
concealed sometimes in a pit in Quattrini’s garden, 
and sometimes in a hole made by him in the wall of 
his house, By-and-by, the Elba converts avowed 
their change of religion, and by the announcement 
created great consternation among their friends and 
the public. Still they held on ; and in 1862, at their 
earnest request, an Evangelist was sent to hold meet- 
ings in the island, At Rio Marina, where the con- 
verts reside, he was received with great joy. The 
room where his meetings were held became crowded ; 
and through the contributions of the people, which 
amounted to a considerable sum, and the aid of 
Christian friends, a neat church, capable of containing 
250 people, was erected. There are now three 
stations where worship is held, and out of a popula- 
tion of 12,000, 500 are believed to have received the 
truth. 

In the annals of missionary operations, an interest- 
ing event has occurred at Aberdeen, in the launch of 
@ missionary ship, a beautiful new clipper barque, 
named the ‘‘ John Williams,” having been launched 
for the London Missionary Society. The ship has 
been built by subscriptions raised in the Sunday 
schools throughout the kingdom, and is intended to 
replace a vessel bearing the same name that was 
recently lost. An immense number of children and 
a vast miscellaneous assembly were present at the 
launch. 

The presence of Queen Emma of Hawaii in England 
at the present time lends additional interest to a 
group of islands in which Christianity has achieved 
one of its greatest triumphs. This result has been 
accomplished mainly by the instrumentality of the 
American missionaries. A few years ago, Mr. Richard 
H. Dana, a distinguished lawyer, and member of the 
Episcopal Church in Boston, U.S., visited the islands ; 
more recently he has published an account of his im- 
pressions. He bears the highest testimony, both to the 
character of the missionaries, and to the fruits of their 
labours, ‘‘It is no small thing to say of the American 
Board, that in less than forty years they have taught 
this whole people to read and write, to cipher, and to 





the island of Elba is one of the most remarkable. 
Some ten years ago, a vessel from that island entered 
the harbour of Nice. The captain, Cignoni, a respect- 
able man and a zealous Roman Catholic, happened 
to be accosted one day on the quay by the well- 
known Francesco Madiai (whose persecution in Tus- 
cany some years ago created so much interest), and 
asked to buy a Bible. As Cignoni did not know 
what that was, he naturally hesitated, but being 
told it was the Word of God, he bought it, and 
taking it home, showed it to a humble acquaintance, 
a mason named Quatirini. At first but little interest 


was felt in it, but as Quattrini proceeded, he became | 


more in earnest ; prayed for light from Heaven, and 


sew. They have given them an alphabet, grammar, and 
| dictionary ; preserved their language from extinction, 
| given it a literature, and translated into it the Bible 
| and works of devotion, science, and entertainment, dvc., 
| dc. They have established schools, reared up native 
| teachers, and so pressed their work that now the pro- 
| portion of inhabitants who can read and write is 
| greater than in New England; and whereas they 
| found these islanders a nation of half-naked savages, 

living in the surf and on the sand, eating raw fish, 
| fighting among themselves, tyrannised over by feudal 
| chiefs, and abandoned to sensuality, they now see them 
decently clothed, recognising the law of marriage, 
| knowing something of accounts, going to school and 
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public worship with more regularity than the people | of Union Chapel, and the Rev. H. R. Reynolds, 
do at home, and the more elevated of them taking Principal of Cheshunt College. 


part in conducting the affairs of the constitutional 
monarchy under which they live, holding seats on the 
judicial bench and in the legislative chambers, and fill- 
ing posts in the local magistracies.” 

A treaty has been completed and ratified between 
Great Britain and Madagascar, regarding which Mr. 
Ellis writes :—‘‘ It contains more in favour of the 
Christians than I expected,” Lord Russell having 
taken care to introduce explicit provisions securing 
civil and religious freedom both to the missionaries 
and the native Christians. Mr. Ellis being on his way 
home, will bring explicit accounts of the progress and 
prospects of Christianity. Meanwhile, a missionary 
writes, that ‘‘ although some members of the govern- 
ment may not be favourable to foreigners or to their 
religion, yet Christianity is spreading far and wide, 
and the seed scattered in the days of persecution is 
still springing up and bearing fruit in places where one 
would least of all have expected it. The govern- 
ment know that they cannot extirpate Christianity ; 
that it has become a power which no force or ingenuity 
can destroy.” 

From China fresh accounts arrive of the progress of 
the mission at Amoy. In six months thirty-three 
members have been added to the church of the London 
Missionary Society, making a total in that city of 413 na- 
tive Christians, there being also about the same number 
in connection with the English Presbyterian Mission. 
Some interesting facts are mentioned, showing the 
self-denying fidelity of some of the converts. A man 
of forty-six, who gained his living by selling gilt paper, 
used in idolatrous services, becoming a Christian, made 
up his mind, after much opposition by his relations, to 
abandon. that business entirely and follow the Lord 
fully. Another convert publicly burned the imple- 
ments by which he had made his living, as a maker of 
gambling cards, 

Turning to the field of literature, an official an- 
nouncement has appeared that the elaborate commen- 
tary on the Bible, commonly called ‘‘ The Speaker’s 
Commentary,” is in steady progress. It was suggested 
by the Speaker of the House of Commons, and the 
work has been parcelled out among the most learned 
divines of the Church of England, who are now hard 
at work with their respective tasks, 

The editorship of the British Quarterly Review, 


which since its commencement, more than twenty | 


years ago, has been in the hands of the Rev. 
Dr. 
distinguished gentleman, who says that a man of 
seventy must not expect to be what he was at fifty. 
It has been throughout the chief literary organ of the 
Congregationalist body, though it has not confined 
itself to the advocacy of their predominant views 
Its literary character has always stood high, and its 
articles have been generally good, though hardly bril- 
liant, and uniformly on the side of revealed truth. 
It is hereafter to be conducted by the Rev. H. Allon, 





Robert Vaughan, has been resigned by that | 


Of the theological works that have recently ap- 
peared, one of the most considerable, and certainly 
one of the most interesting and instructive, is ‘‘ The 
Collected Writings of Edward Irving,” in five large 
volumes. It is edited by his nephew, the Rev. G. 
Carlyle, and consists to a considerable extent of 
hitherto unpublished materials. A supplementary 
volume is promised, to include the best of his writings 
on prophecy. Mr. Irving’s case is an instance of 
the benefit that sometimes arises from delaying for a 
generation the publication of a biography.. The Life, 
by Mrs. Oliphant, has kindled the interest of the 
present generation in the remarkable preacher, and 
made thoughtful and Christian readers turn with 
avidity to his writings. In many respects these 
writings are more adapted to the present generation 
than to the last. Tendencies which were but in the 
germ when he lived, but against which he launched 
many a bolt of rebuke, are now in full blow, and the 
fearless exposure of their godless character and un- 
profitable results, which he made so eloquently, 
would be most useful to many at the present day. 
No man had ever a deeper dread of that tendency to 
the idolatry of the human—to enthrone man’s will, 
intellect, imagination, interests, and passions, which 
asserts itself so strongly at the present day. No man 
ever showed more fearless boldness, more impassioned 
courage, in claiming for the one living and true God, 
the God of the Bible as well as of Nature, the honour 
and glory due to Him alone. The prophet-like cha- 
racter of the preacher ; his identification of himself 
with his Master ; his speaking like one having autho- 
rity,—while no doubt it leads him often into affecta- 
tion, and sometimes into presumption, gives, never- 
theless, a noble and most refreshing tone to his 
eloquence, that contrasts finely with the timidity and 
feebleness of much modern religious teaching. It is 
almost needless to refer to the faults and errors of 
Irving, or to the strange opinions he held on some 
points of doctrine, and the wild speculations on 
Prophecy into which he was ultimately led. The 
sensible reader will not regard him as an authority 
either on the human nature or on the atonement of 
Christ. But Irving is an author who can well afford 
an abatement to be made from the value of his writ- 
ings, without any fear of their being rendered value- 
less. To those readers to whom five or six large 
volumes are too formidable to read, or too expensive 
to buy, as well as to those who possess the whole, 
the publisher has done a favour by issuing a volume 
of ‘ Miscellanies,” consisting of some of the most 
valuable and characteristic pieces selected from his 
writings—ethical, social, doctrinal, practical, histo- 
rical and prophetical, missionary, biblical, and critical. 
Similar in form to the well-known Selections from the 
writings of Ruskin, and those of Carlyle, this volume 
will be eagerly welcomed by many who will be pleased 
to find together so many of Irvin.’s choicest gems. 





Note.— We have to explain to our readers that circumstances have induced Dr. Hanna to substitute a srrizs of pupers on the 
* ‘, ° ° * . : S 
Life of Cur Lord for his Journal of a Tour through Palestine, advertised to commence in the present Part, —Epiror. 
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THE BEST REMEDY FOR INDIGESTION. 


CAMOMILE PILLS 


Are confidently recommended as a simple but certain remedy for indigestion. They act as a powerful 
tonic, and gentle aperient ; are mild in their operation ; safe under any circumstances ; and thousands 
of persons can now bear testimony to the benefits to be derived from their use. Sold in bottles at 
1s. 1$d., 2s. 9d., and 11s, each, in every town in the kingdom. 

CAUTION !—Be sure to ask for “ NORTON’S PILLS,” and do not be persuaded to purchase the 


various imitations. 





“The Right Hon. EARL RUSSELL communicated to the College of Physicians that he had received a Despatch 
from Her Majesty's Consul at Manilla to the effect that CHLORODYNE was the only remedy of service in Cholera,”—See 


the Lancet, December 31, 1864. 
Consumption, Coughs, Asthma, Bronchitis, Neuralgit, Diarrhea, Rheumatism, Spasms, &c. 


CHLORBODYNE. 


CAUTION 1!—VICE-CHANCELLOR Sir W. Pace Woop stated that Dr. J. Cottis Browne was 
undoubtedly the Inventor of Chlorodyne.—See Times, July 13, 1864. 


Eminent Hospital Physicians of London state that Dr. J. Coutts Browne was the discoverer of Chlorodyne; that they prescribe it 
largely, and mean no other. The Public, therefore, are cautioned against using any other than Dr. J. Cottis Browne's Chlorodyne. 


This INVALUABLE REMEDY produces quiet, refreshing sleep—relieves pain, calms the system, restores the deranged functions, and 
stimulates healthy action of the secretions of the body—without creating any of those unpleasant results attending the use of opium. Old 
and young may take it at all hours and times when requisite. Overwhelming medical testimony accompanies each Bottle. 

Beware of spurious compounds.—The only genuine has the words “Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE'S CHLORODYNE” on the Government 


Stamp. Sold in Bottles at 2s, 9d. and 4s. 6d. 
Sole Agent and Manufacturer, J. T. DAVENPORT, 


83, GREAT RUSSELL STREET, BLOOMSBURY SQUARE, LONDON. 








CHOCOLAT-MENIER. 
The best Aliment for Breakfast. 


LESSEY’S MARKING INK. 
INVENTED IN 1838. 


The Duty being Reduced, 


HORNIMAN': TEA 


is Eight Pence Cheaper. 
8s. 4d., Reduced to 2s. 8d, 
8s. 8d. Reduced to 8s Od. 
4s. 0d. Reduced to 3s. 4d. 
4s. 4d., Reduced to 3s. 8d. 
Genuine Fackets are signed 


Horruinan Go. LONDON 


Original Importers of the Pure Tea. 
EFEED AGENTS —chemists, &ou 
advertised in Local Papers 








Price 6d. and 1s. per Bottle. 
ABSOLUTELY INDELIBLE 
AND 
INTENSELY BLACK. 

Twenty-seven years’ experi- 
ence has fully established the 
superiority of ‘‘ LEssEy’s MARK- 
1nG Ink.” Sold by all Chemists 
and Stationers’, and 


Wholesale at 97, High Street, 
Marylebone, London. 


LESSEY’S MARKING INK. 


‘AUTHMAUTAT ATOS 





LESSEY’S MARKING INK. 
‘UNI ONIXUVH S.\ATSSAT 














SCONSUMPTION 4,000,000 lbs. 


HOLESALE—23, Henrietta Street, 
Covent Garden, London. 
































2 EATISDIAMOND 
<< BLACK LEAD. 
Used in the Palaces of 
THE QUEEN 


TO MOTHERS AND NURSES. 


\ RS. JOHNSON’S AMERICAN 

SOOTHING SYRUP.—This effica- 
cious Remedy has been in general use for 
upwards of Forty Years, and has pre- 
served numerous Children when suffering 
from Convulsions arising from painful 
Dentition. As soon as the Syrup is rubbed 
on the Gums, the Child will be relieved, 
the Gums cooled, and the inflammation 
reduced. This invaluable preparation con- 
tains no narcotic, nor any dangerous ingre- 
dient whatever. It is therefore as innocent 
as efficacious, tending to produce the 
Teeth with ease ; and so pleasant that no 
child will refuse to let its gums be rubbed 
with it. Parents should be very particular 


PRINCE OF WALES. 


MORE CLEANLY, POLISHES MORE QUICKLY, & CHEAPER, 








Because it is less wasteful, and because a little goes further 
than any other kind. Sold by Grocers, Druggists, Iron- 
mongers, &c. 

Reckitt & Sons, Suffolk Lane, London, E.C., and Hull. 





to ask for JOHNSON’S AMERICAN SOOTHING SYRUP, and to 
notice that the names of Barciay & Sons, 95, Farringdon Street, 
London, are on the Stamp affixed to each Bottle, Price 2s. 9d. per 
Bottle. 
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Che Scottish dhidotws’ Fund 


is THE LARGEST MUTUAL tire assuRANcE 
OFFICE IN THE WORLD. 


HEAD OFFICE, 9, ST. ANDREW SQUARE, EDINBURGH. 


FOUNDED Sista 


INCREASING FINANCIAL STRENGTH. 
The Funds have increased from £3,518,230 in 1859 to . . . ° ° . : £4,150,000 
The Annual Revenue has increased from £412,767 in wis 0 « . . . ° 515,000 
New Assurances of 1864 alone (£10,000 only re-assured) . . ‘ . . 886,350 


SECUR ITY. 

After setting aside FUNDS to meet the SOCIETY’S LIABILITIES at 31st December, 1859, on the 
ample scale implied in a valuation by the Carlisle £3 per cent. Tables (the whole loading on /wtuve Premiums 
having been excluded), the Surplus or Profit on the operations of the Seven Years from 1852 amounted to 
£724,117. The Security afforded by the Society ts therefore of the most undoubted descriplion. Since 1815 


to 1859 the following 
PROFIT HAS BEEN REALISED. 


Profit for Thirty-one Years, 1815 to 1845. . ‘ ; . £708,968 
Profit for Seven Years, 1846 to 1852 ‘ : ; 5 , a 4 591,158 
Profit for Seven Years, 1853 to 1859 ; ‘ . ‘ 724,117 


Profit Realised, see to 1859, £2, 024,243 


AMONG THE POLICY-HOLDERS ALONE, 
while in Proprietary Companies it is divided in certain proportions between Shareholders and Policyholders. 
The above figures serve to indicate that Very Large Sums are necessarily paid to the Socicty’s Policyholders 
which under the Proprietary System would be paid in Dividends to Shareholders. The following are Examples 
of the additions made to Policies of £1000. 


Premiums paid. Portion of Premiums 


Policy | Amounts of in | 
| : Age at ‘entry 30. added as Bonuses. 


dated Policies in 1865. 











1815 | £2583 5 37 | £1319 6 120 per cent. 
1825 | 2034 5 Io 1060 6 97 mt 
135 | 172 & 2 302 2G gI a 
| 1845 1417 15 10 543 7 «6 77 
1855 119 19 7 284 12 6 67 ‘i 








Thus Bennene equal to the greater part of the Premiums paid have been added to Policies of even recent 
issue, while in many instances the Bonuses equal or exceed the whole Premiums paid; ¢he original Sums 
Insured in these latter cases being secured by the Interest on the Premiums alone. 


IMPORTANT PRIVILEGES. 


1. Surrender Values are payable on Demand, there being no interval of years, as zu most other 
offices, during which discontinuance of the Policy involves forfeiture of all the Premiums paid. 

2. Lapsed Policies.—When the premium is not paid within the thirty days of grace, and the Policy is 
not renewed within the further period of twelve months, a sum equal to the full Surrender V alue is allowed. 

8. Loans (ot less than £50) are granted on Security of Policies to any amount covered by their “ Sur- 
render Value.” 

4. Claims are paid in full in any part of the United Kingdom, on the simple receipt of the parties 
entitled thereto in virtue of the Policy itself, or of Assignments, or under English, Irish, or Scotch Admin- 


— DIVISION OF PROFITS IN 1866. 


The WHOLE PROFITS realised since 1859 w#// be divided among the Policyholders at 31st December, 
1866. The increased productiveness of all the sources from which Profit is derived leads to the conclusion 
that the sum to be divided will be an unusually large one. Ad/ Policies issued during the remaining months of 
1865 will entitle their holders to rank for TWO WHOLE Years’ Bonuees. 

Forms of Proposal, &c., may be obtained, /ree of charge, on application to the Head Office, or any of 
the Agencies. 

SAMUEL RALEIGH, JZanager. 
5. }. P. AN DERSON, wii 





LONDON: Hugh M'Kean, Esq. - 4, Royal Exchange Buildings, E. c. 
DUBLIN: J. E. Purser, Esq., Resident Secretary, 9, Lower Sackville Street. 
And Agencies in the principal Cities and Towns of the United Kingdon. 











C. Taddy, Esq., Solicitor, Shannon Court, Corn Street. 


George S. Bryant, Esq., 2, St. Stephen’s Street. 


R. A. Clark, Esq., Yorkshire Banking Company. 


YORE 


BRISTOL :} 


LEEDS: John Cooper, Esq., Resident Secretary, 18, East Parade. 
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